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Continuing  Success 


Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc 


How  we  stand 
behind  the  name 
upfront 

First,  consider  what’s  behind  the  name :  a  complete  line  of  web  offset  presses  tailored 
to  fit  the  needs  of  both  newspaper  publishers  and  publication  printers.  So  whether 
your  requirements  call  for  a  Fairchild  News  King",  Color  King‘d  or 
Production  King  printing  press,  the  depth  of  our  offset  printing 
technology  assures  you  the  ultimate  in  quality . . .  and  economy 
of  operation. 

Behind  the  name  Fairchild  stands  a  nationwide  service  network, 
geared  for  round-the-clock  availability  of  service  technicians,  should  you 
need  them.  We  make  an  issue  of  this,  because  we  never  want  you  to  miss  color  king 
an  issue. 

Training.  Fairchild  is  the  only  press  manufacturer  with  a  Press  Training  Cen¬ 
ter.  It’s  free.  And  your  pressmen  will  find  it  immensely  helpful  in  switching  from 
letterpress  to  offset,  or  to  minimize  the  breaking-in  process. 

Get  the  wrap-up  on  all  the  ways  a  Fairchild  Press  can  get  your  profits  growing. 
Use  the  coupon  below. 


street 


Name 


Company 


City 


State  Zip  Code 


PRODUCTION  KING 


NEWS  KING 


I  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
I  DEPT  P  81.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW.  NEW  YORK  IIS03 
j  DISTRICT  OFFICES  EASTCHESTER.  N  Y 'SANTA  FE  SPRINGS.  CALIF 'ATIANTA'CHKAGO 

I  Geirtlemen : 

Please  send  me  more  information  on; 

I  NEWS  KING  □ 

I  COLOR  KING  □ 

I  PRODUCTION  KING  □ 


onetosrowon 


In  Baltimore,  you  need 
just  one  paper  for  sales 
growth.  Baltimore — 
a  major  market  you 
can  reach  with  just 
one  newspaper. 

The  Sunpapers  simplifies  your 
marketing  problems.  In  almost  every 
other  major  market,  you  must  choose 
between  two  or  three  papers 
or  some  combination. 

Not  in  Baltimore.  Here  you  need 
only  one  paper.  The  loner . . . 
the  Sunpapers  ...  the  paper  with 
the  greatest  reach  and  proven  results, 
with  dominance  in  the  market 
made  up  by  the  people  who  buy. 

Which  explains  why,  in  1967,  72% 
of  all  Baltimore  department  store 
newspaper  advertising  ran  in  the 
Sunpapers.  76%  of  financial 
advertising.  86%  of  real  estate 
advertising.  71%  of  all  Baltimore 
newspaper  advertising. 

Do  Baltimore  retailers  know 
something  you  should  know?  When 
you  need  a  morning  paper,  evening 
paper  or  Sunday  paper,  the 
Sunpapers  is  the  one  paper  for  all 
advertisers  to  grow  on  in  Baltimore. 


read  by  the  people 
who  buy 

Representatives:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis,  Boston 


(Adv»rH$*m»nt) 


AN  EDITOR  TALKS  TO  EDITORS 

Partners  in 
Progress 

Fifty  years  ago  a  map  of 
the  United  States  showed  our 
towns  and  cities  strung  out  in 
long  thin  lines,  close  to  the 
railroad  tracks.  But  the  auto¬ 
mobile  and  truck  changed  the 
map  radically. 

We  all  concede  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  automobile  and 
our  nation’s  highways  in 
bringing  about  the  evolution. 
Most  of  us  live  in  the  suburbs 
and  are  dependent  on  passen¬ 
ger  cars  to  get  us  in  and  out 
of  town.  And  it  is  a  statistical 
fact  89.6%  of  our  intercity 
travels  are  by  automobile. 

But  sometimes  when  we 
consider  mobility  we  forget 
the  trucks.  Where  we  go,  they 
go.  Often  they  follow  us  right 
to  the  door  with  deliveries  of 
bread,  milk,  or  fuel  oil,  or  the 
newspaper.  But  always  they 
follow  us  as  far  as  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  shopping  center  or 
the  corner  filling  station. 

And  down  through  the 
chain  of  supply — wholesalers, 
food  centers,  building  supply 
houses — trucks  keep  the  pipe¬ 
lines  of  commerce  filled. 
Thousands  of  towns  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sizeable  cities  no 
longer  have  rail  service  at  all. 
Yet  we  live  in  these  far-away 
places  with  at  least  the  same, 
and  often  better,  services  than 
our  big  city  neighbors  have. 

Without  trucks  we  could 
probably  survive  for  a  time. 
But  how  would  you  like  to  go 
to  the  railroad  siding,  as  I  did 
during  World  War  II,  to  pick 
up  your  weekly  ration  of 
milk?  And  how  would  the 
milk  get  from  the  farm  to  the 
railroad  car? 

With  trucks — all  17  million 
of  them — wp  have  real  part¬ 
ners  in  progress. 


Member  of 


American  Trucking  Industry 


COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL 

Ch«ttnut  li  Fifty-Sixth  Streets  •  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19139  •  A  Chilton  Publication 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

27-31 — Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Seminar.  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene. 

31-Feb.  I — Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  Workshop.  Ramada  Sands,  Mil- 
waukee. 

FEBRUARY 

2-A — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Buffalo, 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni-  j 
varsity.  New  York.  I 

4-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

6-7 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Shel¬ 
burne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

6- 8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 

Columbus.  i 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Carriage  Inn.  Huntsville. 

13-15— South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Wade  Hampton,  Columbia. 

13-15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13- 19 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Mountain  Shadows, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

14- 15 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

14-16 — Utah  Press  Association.  Hotel  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Nawspaper  Association.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreve¬ 
port,  La. 

16- 19 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Rice, 
Houston. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Government 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19- 22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic.  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

23- March  7 — Saminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

24- 25 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

26- March  I— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Port-o-Call, 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton-Belvedera 
Hotel.  Baltimore. 

28- March  4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Jack 

Tar  Poinsett.  Greenville.  S.C. 

8- 9— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hotel 

Pick-Fort  Hayes.  Columbus. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Skirvin  Hotel, 

Oklahoma  City. 

9- 21— Seminar  on  newspictures.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 

versity. 

13- 15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel.  St.  Paul. 

14- 16 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Minneapolis. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel. 
Kf^nsas  City,  Mo. 

16- 21 — Penney-Missourl  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
Hotel  Washington.  Washington,  D.C. 

21 -  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Stouffer  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 
23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute, 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howard 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbridge.  N.J. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

29- 30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe,  Lake  Tahoe. 

APRIL 

10- 12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  De 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12— I  owa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

10-12— Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10-12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  Hotel,  Dickinson. 
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In  1968,  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  published  the  largest  volume  of 
advertising  in  the  history  of  Philadelphia  newspapers  (53,3(X),000 
lines)  ■  Gained  3, 000, OCX)  lines  ■  Increased  its  full  run  leadership 
over  the  second  newspaper  to  6,500,000  lines— a  gain  of  600, 000 
lines  ■  Marked  its  37th  consecutive  year  of  advertising  leadership. 

Whan  a  newspaper  gets  results ...  the  result  is  advertising  leadership. 


NEW  INGREDIENT:  Will  if  sell? 


FINDING  OUT 
IS  A  SCIENCE 
in  Test-Town,  Pa 


You’ll  never  find  a  better  testing  lab  for  new  ingredients, 
products,  packages  or  advertising  campaigns  than  Altoona. 
In  this  compact,  one-county  metro  area  you  have  isolation 
from  outside  market  influences,  typical  distribution  patterns 
and  cooperative  retailers — plus  40,000  households  equipped 
with  enough  of  the  long  green  to  spend  about  $6  million  a 
week  in  local  stores! 

One  advertising  medium  does  the  job  in  Altoona — the  daily 
newspaper  reaching  98%  of  Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  in 
the  metro  area.  Send  on  your  samples;  if  you’ve  got  what 
it  takes,  you’ve  got  it  made  when  you  test  in  the 

Hltoona  SEirtot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


/  NOW  I  HAVE  \ 
MY  OWN  E&P  I 
\  SUBSCRIPTION  / 

_ 


X 

^  I  YOU’RE  NO  \ 
DUMMY!  / 

_ 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION  NOW.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


"***  j 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  A*»iiu«,  N«w  York,  N.  Y.  10022  | 

I 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher:  ■ 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  I 

Name  .  j 

Address  . * 

City  . State . Zip .  I 

Company  .  I 

Nature  of  Business  .  * 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $8  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada —  ■ 

All  other  countries,  $15  a  year.  | 
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Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley  v 


HARRY  NELSON,  Feature  Writer  for  the  Washington  Post-Los 
Angeles  Times  News  Service,  wrote  an  article  that  throws  cold  wa¬ 
ter  on  the  theory'  that  newspapermen  are  somehow  different  from 
ordinary  mortals,  “.\hout  25%,”  of  1,0.‘S7  people  polled  by  Louis 
Harris,  he  wrote,  “feel  too  exhausted  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
about  the  same  percentage  either  lacks  an  appetite  or  feels  unable 
to  control  it.  .  .52%  of  them  feel  they  are  ‘lonely  and  depressed’ 
some  of  the  time,  and  23%  said  they  have  felt  ‘emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed.”’  Welcome  to  the  club,  everybody.  .  .AP  WASHINGTON 
Staffer  Harry  F.  Rosenthal  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  one  of 
his  recent  stories  was  slanted.  Under  the  head  “Goldwater  Speech- 
writer  Slants  with  ‘New  Left’”  the  Portales  (N.M.)  News-Tribune 
ran  the  two-column  story  in  a  three-column  space — and  slanted 
both  sticks  of  type  on  a  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa-like  angle. 


THIRTY  j 

An  obit  writer  named  Ned,  : 

Discussing  his  job,  once  said:  | 

“My  obits,  happily, 

“Are  not  about  me—  \ 

“I'd  rather  be  read  than  dead.”  [ 

— Bill  Terhune,  Muncie  (Ind.)  Evening  Press  \ 

ROGER  TAT.ARIAN,  UPI  editor,  reports  that  many  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  by  TA.SS,  the  Soviet  news  agency,  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  Western  agencies.  But  when  TASS’  teleprinter  operators  ask 
each  other  for  repeats,  they  indulge  in  a  fraternal  language  that 
would  raise  eyebrows  here.  One  eyebrow-raiser  on  the  TASS  Mos¬ 
cow-New  York  circuit:  “MY  DARLING  COLLEAGUE  PLEASE 
REPEAT  COM  72,  WHEN  YOU  ARE  FREE  (ITS  VERY 
BADLY)”.  .  .  A  FEW  HEADY  HEADS:  Over  the  story  that 
police  were  warning  horse  owners  that  a  gang  was  cutting  off  horse 
tails  to  make  wigs  in  Worcester,  England,  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah) 
Deseret  News  ran  this:  “Girls,  Beware:  If  It  Neighs,  Don’t  Comb 
it!”.  .  .  TRY  TO  FIGURE  THIS  ONE  OUT  in  the  Seattle  Times: 
“Now  a  Word  From — Aspirinanacinbufferinexcedrincope!”  .  .  .The 
New  York  Sunday  News  head  on  a  Hollywood  story:  “Gregory  Peck 
Making  Films  By  the  Bushel”.  .  .“Roads  covered  with  fleecy  skid 
stuff” — Escondido  (Calif.)  Dculy  Times- Advocate.  .  .  .  When  Big 
Spender  Rocky  became  the  last  of  same,  it  moved  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch's  ace  headline  writer,  Mary  Cline,  to  quip: 
“Rocky’s  New  Doctrine:  ‘Ax,  And  Ye  Shall  Be  Re-elected’”.  .  .The 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-Times  captioned  the  picture  of  a  demolished 
building:  “The  Razer’s  Sledge”.  .  .Over  the  story  of  a  couple  who 
became  engaged  after  meeting  because  she  was  nipped  on  the  toe 
by  a  gopher,  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution  chuckled: 
“They  Just  Gopher  Each  Other.” 

MIKE  MAILWAY  wrote  in  his  column  in  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-fntelligencer  that  he  hasn’t  worn  earmuffs  in  winter  weather  in 
quite  awhile.  Reason:  “One  time  a  fellow  newspaperman  offered  to 
buy  me  a  hot  buttered  rum  and  I  didn’t  hear  him.”  ,  .  .Sights  we’d 
like  to  watch:  (From  AP)  A  tugboat  speeding  to  the  Cunard  liner 
aground  on  Bahama  coral.  .  .(From  UPI)  A  cable  car  inching  down¬ 
hill  at  eight  miles  an  hour.  .  .The  annual  11000  “Humanitarian 
Award”,  given  by  the  Lake  Texoma  Association,  has  been  won  by 
Virgie  White,  a  Lake  Texoma  Lodge  waitress,  who  doubles  as  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Kingston  T exoman,  Madill  Record  and  Durant  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  .  .The  W'orcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette  have 
12  cameramen,  six  of  whom  speak  two  languages;  one  speaks  three. 
Thus  when  a  foreign  visitor  is  being  presented  a  “Key  to  the  City” 
at  City  Hall,  the  news  cameraman  may  ask  for  a  smile  in  the  visi¬ 
tor’s  native  langauge. 

W'hen  Wesley  F.  “Bo”  Gill,  sports  editor  of  the  Newburgh  (N.Y.) 
Evening  News,  picked  the  Jets  to  defeat  the  Colts  in  the  Super 
Bowl,  his  fan  mail  turned  to  “pan”  mail.  “I’ll  bet  you  picked  Custer 
over  the  Indians,”  one  irate  football  fan  wrote.  This  was  a  two-edged 
barb  aimed  at  Bo’s  choice  in  the  pro  classic  and  the  fact  that  he’s 
been  on  the  job  at  the  Evening  News  for  28  years.  Having  gone  out 
on  a  long,  long  limb  and  found  himself  sitting  on  top  of  the  world, 
the  sports  seer  did  it  again  by  predicting  that  the  Jets  will  clobber 
the  Giants  in  the  clash  between  New  York  City’s  pro  football  teams 
in  August.  His  only  comment:  “Trust  me.  General  Custer!” 
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7th  PLACE  IS  WORTH  BRAGGING  ABOUT! 

. .  .  Following  ore  the  10  leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States  in  national  food  advertising 
—  1st  9  months  1968,  Media  Records: 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 

TOTAL 

1. 

CHICAGO 

Chicago  Tribune 

495,066 

227,456 

722,522 

2. 

MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee  Journal 

438,592 

248,806 

687,398 

3. 

BOSTON 

Boston  Globe 

400,324 

237,155 

637,479 

4. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Los  Angeles  Times 

404,572 

232,789 

637,361 

5. 

ST.  LOUIS 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

377,228 

236,992 

614,220 

6. 

|/  7. 

WASHINGTON 

Washington  Post 

SYRACUSE 

398,683 

205,834 

604,517 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal  & 

Herald- American 

369,283 

216,594 

585,877 

8. 

PITTSBURGH 

Pittsburgh  Press 

343,554 

241,765 

585,319 

9. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

330,953 

238,634 

569,587 

10. 

MIAMI 

Miami  Herald 

358,771 

206,265 

565,036 

.  .  .  These  impressive  figures  emphasize  that  Syracuse  is  an  outstanding  market  for  na¬ 
tionally-advertised  brands  of  food.  It  is  also  a  splendid  market  for  any  type  of  product, 
from  automobiles  to  zithers  .  .  .  the  1.6  million  people  comprising  this  vibrant  15-county 
Syracuse  market  not  only  like  to  eat,  but  also  like  to  drive  cars,  play  musical  instruments, 
indulge  in  all  types  of  sports  .  .  .  you  name  it,  and  they'll  buy  it,  as  they  buy  all  kinds  of 
commodities  to  the  tune  of  a  buying  income  of  over  $3.9  billion. 

SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  provides  the  soles  power  to  reach  this  rich  market. 
No  other  medium  or  combination  of  media  can  deliver  comparable  area  coverage  at 
comparable  cost.  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS  cover  100%  of  the  families  in  the  city  and 
Onondaaa  County  —  better  than  82%  coverage  of  the  three-county  metropolitan  -area  — 
and  53%  coverage  of  the  entire  15-county  Syracuse  market. 


List  Syracuse  and  the  Syracuse  Newspapers  for  your  complete  "A"  schedule  and  everybody 
will  be  happy  .  .  . 


Krprcsciitcil  N'aiionallv  hv 
NKWMOU.SK 
NKWSI’APKR.S 


the  SYRACUSE 


f 


.SYRACUSE.  NEW  YORK 
America's  Best 
Test  Market 


NEWSPAPERS 


Herald-Journal 

Evening 


Post-Standard 

Morning 


Herald- American/ 
Post-Standard 
Sunday 
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R»b*rt  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown  James  W.  Brown 

Pablisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959  General  Manager 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  o<  Circulations 


Member,  American 
Business  Press  Ine. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1967— 25,270, 
Renewal  Rate  76.16% 


Another  graduate  school 

Four  years  ago  the  Ihiiversity  of  California  at  Berkeley  annoiinred 
that  journalism  would  lx?  dropped  as  an  undergraduate  major  as  of 
June,  1966,  Ijecause  it  didn’t  feel  that  journalism  “qualified  either  as 
letters  or  science.”  This  was  an  affront  to  every  newspaperman. 

The  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  other  groups 
went  to  work  to  educate  the  university  hierarchy  on  the  journalistic 
facts  of  life.  The  suspension  order  was  postponed. 

This  week  the  Board  of  Regents  approved  the  appointment  of  the 
first  Dean  of  the  new  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  on  the  Berkeley 
campus.  Instead  of  down-grading  journalism,  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  now  up-grading  it. 

'Fhis  acknowledgement  of  the  importance  of  journalism  etlucation 
comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  expanding  at  a  rapid  rate.  Journalism 
ihiarterly  re|>orts  an  increase  of  12.4%  in  total  enrollment  of  jour¬ 
nalism  students  this  year  over  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a 
2.3%  increase  in  graduate  students  alone  despite  predictions  that  the 
military  draft  would  reduce  this  enrollment. 

The  committee  of  journalists  and  educators  named  by  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  California  in  1965  to  plan  a  new  program 
did  its  homework  well.  It  desers’es  magna  cum  laude  on  its  diploma. 


Good  taste,  or  smut? 

We  are  asked  in  a  letter  on  the  opposite  page  whether  our  readers 
are  not  mature  enough  to  read  four-letter  wonls  in  the  pages  of  E&rP. 
The  maturity  of  our  readers  is  not  the  point.  The  maturity  of  our 
editors  is. 

Smut  words  are  provocative  words  uttered  for  that  purpose  only 
because  the  speaker  did  not  have  the  intelligence  to  think  of  a  more 
descriptive  word.  They  are  used  because  the  speaker  has  a  limitetl 
vocabulary,  or  only  to  provoke  the  audience  as  was  done  in  Cnicago, 
Washington,  etc.,  to  bait  the  police. 

We  fail  to  see  how’  the  so-called  editors  of  the  underground  press 
and  some  segments  of  the  college  press  can  feel  that  they  are  exhibit¬ 
ing  maturity  and  depicting  “life”  as  it  is  by  printing  four-letter 
words.  They  display  about  as  much  maturity,  in  our  opinion,  as  if 
they  set  alxjut  to  reproduce  all  the  graffiti  from  men’s  rooms. 
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British  ^‘paparazzi*^ 

The  British  press  has  developed  its  own  brand  of  “paparaz/i,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Canada’s  bachelor  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  who  com¬ 
plained  of  their  too-close  attention  to  his  private  life  during  his  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  London.  Some  correspondents  at  the  Commonwealth 
meeting  sympathized  with  his  complaint. 

As  in  many  other  situations,  the  press  is  damned  if  it  does  (as  in 
this  instance)  and  damned  if  it  doesn’t  (as  in  the  cases  of  assorted 
national  and  world  leaders  whose  amours  the  press  knew  about  but 
failed  to  report). 
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letters 

CITY  EDITOR 

“.My  City  Editor — is  a  Lady”  (Dec.  28) 
was  interesting,  but  a  little  outdated. 

My  city  editor  was  a  lady  five  years 
a^o.  When  I  became  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  Defender  in  1963,  the  city 
editor  at  that  time  was  Miss  Audrey 
\^eaver,  one  of  the  most  competent  and 
efficient  editors  with  whom  I  have  ever 
worked. 


Audray  Weaver 


Audrey  was  so  good  I  tried  to  promote 
her  to  managing  editor  but  she  declined, 
stating  that  she  had  grown  to  love  the 
particular  slot  and  was  happy.  She’s  still 
city  editor. 

Because  the  Defender  is  one  of  only 
two  Black  dailies  in  America  and  has  a 
circulation  larger  than  the  Palm  Beach 
Times,  I  thought  Audrey’s  outstanding 
professional  ability  should  be  recognized, 
don’t  you?  How  about  a  picture  of 
Audrey — she’s  shy  as  hell,  hut  a  marvel¬ 
ous  and  lovely  person. 

Chuck  Stone 

Washington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

TOUGH  DECISIONS 

As  adviser  to  the  Hunter  College  Envoy 
in  New  York  City — a  newspaper  whose 
first  edition  this  semester  did  not  appear 
because  the  printer  refused  to  set  a  word 
— I  believe  that  I  am  qualified  to  discuss 
bugaboo  of  the  four-letter  word,  which 
seems  to  be  getting  significant  reaction 
these  days  from  advisers,  administrators 
and  legislators. 

In  response  to  Jim  Wynn’s  letter  (Dec. 
28)  I  must  take  exception  to  certain  state¬ 
ments  relating  to  obscene  words. 

The  use  of  any  so-called  obscenity  in  a 
story  must  be  dependent,  it  seems  to  me, 
on  the  context  of  the  word  in  the  sen¬ 
tence.  My  criterion  has  always  been  that 
if  the  word  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
meaning  of  the  event,  then  it  must  be 
used.  < 

But  Mr.  Wynn’s  criteria  appear  to  be 
based  on  his  personal  standards  of  “good 
taste  and  decency”  and  “to  produce  a 
good  clean  product.”  Certainly  that  cri¬ 
teria  doesn’t  help  the  student  journalist 
to  wrestle  with  the  concrete  use  or  non¬ 
use  of  the  obscenity  in  a  story. 

My  students  covered  the  Democratic 
Convention  at  Chicago.  The  reporters — 
two  girls — used  the  word  to  point  out  the 


contradiction  of  Mayor  Daley  mouthing 
the  word  to  Sen.  RibicofI  on  nationwide 
television,  while  outside  the  convention 
hall  students  who  used  the  same  word  so 
infuriated  the  police  that  they  reacted 
violently.  My  students  decided  that  the 
word  had  to  be  used  in  context  and  they 
would  not  settle  for  the  hypocrisy  of 
f-. 

The  attitude  of  many  college  advisers 
toward  “common  decency  and  good 
taste”  is  perhaps  a  rationalization  for  not 
wanting  to  rock  the  university-legislature- 
tenure  boat,  an  understandable  but  not 
very  courageous  position. 

Beyond  the  insulated  news  room  world 
that  many  advisers  inhabit  are  students, 
poor  people,  black  people  and  even  fa¬ 
culty  and  administration  wbo  are  actively 
involved  in  a  social  revolution.  Student 
journalists  bave  always  pressed  for  re¬ 
forms  within  the  university  and  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  able  to  spot  and  cover  the 
trends  of  social  change  long  before  their 
commercial  counterparts  would  spend  the 
money  to  send  a  reporter  to  the  South. 
Surely  this  was  the  case  with  student 
journalists  who  covered  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  South  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago.  It  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
five  years  on  issues  concerning  drugs,  stu¬ 
dent  unrest  and  Vietnam  protest. 

Above  all,  the  student  newspaper  is  a 
learning  experience.  If  the  students  are  to 
learn,  then  they  must  make  tough  deci¬ 
sions,  often  decisions  that  are  wrong,  or 
that  may  be  critical  of  the  University  that 
is  giving  them  an  education.  Such  are  the 
risks  the  University  runs  if  it  cares  about 
an  education. 

What  the  student  newspaper  is  under 
the  obligation  to  do  is  to  report  the  news 
as  it  happens  so  that  its  college  commu¬ 
nity  may  make  decisions  and  draw  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  event. 

Marcia  A.  Goldstei.n 

New  York 

*  *  * 

GOOD  TASTE 

It  appears  that  Newton  H.  Fulbright 
(Smut  barriers  down,  E&P,  Dec.  21) 
wasn’t  in  Chicago  and  missed  the  point 
of  the  Walker  report.  “The  ugly  words” 
were  shouted  both  at  and  by  the  police. 

If,  as  Fulbright  reports  the  AP  found, 
“most  editors  .  .  .  chose  to  err  on  the 
side  of  decorum  and  good  taste,”  so  did 
E&P.  Don’t  you  think  your  readers  are 
mature  enough  to  read  the  words  the 
whole  fuss  is  about? 

Arnie  Matanky 

Editor  and  publisher. 

Near  North  News,  Chicago 

COMPUTER  TALES 

There  have  been  a  number  of  cases  this 
year  in  which  computer  related  subjects 
have  been  written  about  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  supporting  examples 
quoted.  Unfortunately,  in  three  of  these 
instances,  the  examples  in  the  article 
have  been  incorrect. 

The  first  case  was  in  early  April  when 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  stated,  “Crooked 
operators  use  computers  to  embezzle 
money  from  companies.”  In  the  three 
cases  cited  only  one  “operator”  was  in¬ 


deed  a  computer  operator,  as  we  found  out  I 
when  we  investigated.  In  two  of  the  three 
cases,  at  the  time  the  alleged  embezzle¬ 
ments  took  place,  there  were  no  computer 
systems  of  any  sort  at  the  firms  con¬ 
cerned  ! 

In  September  there  was  the  case  of  the 
“malfunctioning  computer”  that  forced 
the  Journal  to  reprint  a  corrected  version 
of  a  stock  table.  In  fact,  the  computer 
had  not  malfunctioned,  although  a  com¬ 
puter  operator  had. 

Even  more  recently,  there  was  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
professor  telling  about  a  “fireproof”  com¬ 
puter  center  which  collapsed  during  a 
fire  in  the  room  below.  , 

The  article  from  which  this  report  was  j 
apparently  drawn  did  not  say  that  the 
computer  center  was  fireproof,  but  simply 
said  that  fire  precautions  had  been  taken. 
Moreover,  the  fire  precautions  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  fire,  which  broke  out  late  on 
a  Saturday,  caused  minimal  interruption 
in  the  services  which  the  center  was  pro¬ 
viding  for  its  clients.  IBM  Corp.  dis¬ 
patched  replacement  equipment  to  the 
service  center  on  Sunday,  on  Monday 
backup  machines  were  in  operation,  and 
two  or  three  days  later  the  whole  center 
was  working  in  new  premises 

In  bringing  out  these  matters,  we  are 
not  criticizing  the  Journal,  nor  do  we 
want  to  protect  our  industry  from  proper 
criticism.  What  we  ask  is  that  criticisms 
— and  particularly  examples — be  accu¬ 
rate. 

We  ask  newspapers  to  help  our  indus¬ 
try — a  young  industry — by  criticizing  in 
an  effective  way,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  checking  the  examples  and  the  articles 
to  see  that  criticisms  will  come  through — 
and  be  a  help  to  the  industry. 

Alan  Taylor 

Editor,  Computerworld, 

Newton,  Mass. 


Short  Takes 

Cook,  who  went  most  of  the  way  for 
the  Blues  at  quarterback,  passed  for 
more  than  3,000  years  during  the  sea¬ 
son. — Charlottesville  (Va.)  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress. 

*  «  « 

Avoid  the  adviser  who  guarantees  re¬ 
funds,  wants  a  percentage  of  the  refund  i 
or  supposedly  “knows  all  the  angels.” —  | 

Pueblo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal. 

*  *  * 

Under  Greek  law,  parrots  normally 
are  forbidden  entry.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  kill  parents  upon  their  arrival. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

*  *  * 

The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Upper  i 
Montclair. — New  York  Times. 

*  *  « 

If  the  astronauts  took  no  further  ac¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  they  would  loop  once 
around  the  men’s  backside. — Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News. 

*  *  • 

The  branch  of  City  University  in  lush¬ 
ing  was  ordered  closed. — New  York  Post. 

(EAP  pays  $2  rarh  for  amusing  typoaraphlcal 
crrort  from  ncwnpapers.l 
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We  took  a  long,  informed  look  at 
the  news  needs  of  readers  in  Central 
Texas,  h  resulted  in  some  big  changes 
at  The  American-Statesman. 

The  Times  delivers  important  extras: 
enlightened  comment  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  Not  to  mention  enterprising 
worldwide  New  York  Times 
reporting. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service 
fills  a  tall  order  for  us — and  at 
reasonable  cost ,  too.  That's  why 
we  chose  it. 


Now  we're  using  an  agency  news 
wire  anel  I  he  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  The  agency  gives  us  basic 
spot  news.  But  The  Times  gives  us 
a  special  edge. 

Here,  in  Austin,  we  have  a  lively 
interest,  too,  in  women's  news, 
theater  and  other  cultural  news.  The 
Times  wire  carries  it  all. 

SAM  W(K)D,  Editor 


Ric  HARD  SEAMAN,  Managing  Editor 


& 


) 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York*Times, 
subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times 
.News  Service . : .  by  mail  or  wire. 

F or  availability  and  rates,  call  or 
write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor, 
The  New  York  Times  News  Service, 
229  West  43d  Street ,  New  York, 

N.  Y.  10036,  (212)556-7088. 
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Suggestions  on  rates,  data,  service 

Agencies  present  a  guide 
to  entice  national  linage 


Chicago 

A  “working  guide”  designed 
to  increase  the  volume  of  news- 
pa  j)er  advertising  from  the  na¬ 
tion’s  advertising  agencies  was 
presented  to  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  here  this  week. 

The  “Suggestions  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising” — recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Newspapers  and 
approved  by  the  directors  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies — amounted  to  a 
compilation  of  requests  for  mar¬ 
ket  data,  merchandising  ser¬ 
vices,  pricing  structures  and 
other  practices  which  the  agen¬ 
cies  deem  essential  to  making 
national  advertising  “easier  to 
handle.” 

Given  the  services  asked,  the 
4-A  brochure  indicated,  news¬ 
paper  advertising  w’ould  be 
"more  productive  .  .  .  and  better 
understood.” 

Audited  cireulaliun 

First  on  the  list  was  “prop¬ 
erly  audited  circulation”  as  a 
principal  consideration  in  estab¬ 
lishing  advertiser  confidence  and 
“the  prime  determinant  for 
maximum  results.”  While  ex¬ 
pressing  a  solid  endorsement  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  and  its  function  of  provid¬ 
ing  information  “essential  to 
sound  media  evaluation,”  the 
4-A  report  also  approved  of 
publishers’  membership  in  Cer¬ 
tified  Audit  of  Circulations  and 
Verified  Audit  Circulation. 

In  addition  to  data  on  circu¬ 
lation  areas,  newspaper  audi¬ 
ences  and  readership — in  the 
fields  of  research — the  agencies 
paid  their  respects  to  the  value 
of  newspaper  linage  figures, 
such  as  those  published  monthly 
by  E&P,  in  “the  effective  plan¬ 
ning  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

“Linage  records,”  said  the  4-A 
document,  “are  a  powerful  sales 
tool  for  newspapers  when  seek¬ 
ing  national  support  for  deal¬ 
ers’  advertising  or  deal  tie-ins 
with  national  advertising.” 

Agencies  also  look  to  linage 
^  measurements  to  guide  them  in 
measuring  competition  and  the 
degree  to  which  certain  prod¬ 


ucts  and  industries  are  being 
promoted. 

The  “Suggestions”  cover  a 
long  list  of  fundamental  ser¬ 
vices,  emphasizing  adherence  to 
schedule  instructions,  optional 
insertion  dates,  omissions  of 
copy*  position  requests,  check¬ 
ing,  billing,  mechanical  require¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Discounts  and  differentials 

On  the  subject  of  newspaper 
rates  and  pricing,  the  report  has 
this  to  say : 

•  Many  newspapers  have 
space  volume  discounts  and  we 
encourage  their  continuation. 
We  further  urge  space  volume 
discounts  for  those  newspapers 
that  operate  on  a  flat  rate  basis. 

•  The  cash  discount  (for 
prompt  payment)  is  important. 
It  protects  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry'  against  collection  ex¬ 
penses  and  credit  losses  which, 
if  ineprred,  would  surely  be  re¬ 
flected  in  increased  rates. 

(It  is  noted  that  only  about 
36  publishers  still  do  not  allow 
the  cash  discount.) 

•  Less  than  one  year’s  protec¬ 
tion  on  rates  discourages  the 
planning  of  annual  campaigns 
.  .  .  and  results  in  reserves  for 
rate  increase  going  unspent. 

•  To  require  national  adver¬ 
tisers  to  use  combination  papers 
which  local  advertisers  may  use 
individually  may  put  the  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Aside  from  legal  considera¬ 
tions,  selling  individual  papers 
in  forced  combination  has  al¬ 
ways  been  detrimental  to  news¬ 
papers  as  a  national  advertising 
medium  because  it  interferes 
with  what  should  be  a  prime  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  medium — its  flex¬ 
ibility  of  use. 

•  We  approve  a  realistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  optional  combination 
rates.  Selling  newspapers  as 
part  of  an  optional  combination 
buy  offers  important  advan¬ 
tages,  provide<l  individual  rates 
are  not  increased  in  order  to  ar- 
tifically  enhance  the  combina¬ 
tion  buy. 

•  Where  there  is  a  differen¬ 
tial  in  rate  between  retail  and 
general  advertising,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  publisher  define 
clearly  in  his  rate  cards  what 


constitutes  retail  advertising 
applies  when  the  general  rate 
applies. 

Abuses  in  cooperative  ads 

•  Advertisers  are  increasing¬ 
ly  concerned  with  the  national 
vs.  local  rate  differential  . . .  Ln- 
til  recently,  the  trend  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  larger  differ¬ 
entials  .  .  .  Wide  rate  differen¬ 
tials  lead  some  local  advertisers 
to  abuses  connected  with  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  —  abuses 
such  as  double  hilling,  undis¬ 
closed  minimum  rates,  broker¬ 
age  and  wholesaling  of  newspa¬ 
per  space,  etc. 

•  Properly  used,  cooperative 
advertising  has  its  place  in  our 
distribution  system.  But  when 
cooperative  advertising  is 
abused,  advertising  funds  are 
diverted  away  from  advertising 
purpo.ses;  advertising  effective- 
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ness  suffers  and  advertising  effi¬ 
ciency  is  lowered,  resulting  in 
loss  of  revenue  to  newspapers, 
advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  alike. 

•  Newspapers  should  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  occasions 
when  an  adv'ertisement  must  be 
inserted  on  a  certain  date  to 
comply  with  marketing  objec¬ 
tives,  and  that  in  such  cases  no 
optional  dates  can  be  given.  In 
other  cases,  optional  dates  may 
have  to  be  restricted  to  two  or 
three  days. 

•  Newspapers  should  place 
advertisements  so  as  to  afford 
potentially  best  readership. 
They  should  avoid  adjacency  to 
competitors  copy  and  to  any 
other  advertising  or  editorial 
matter  which  may  detract  from 
effectiveness. 

After  mention  of  the  column 
w'idth  standard  (11  picas  with 
3  point  column  rules)  set  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  .Association  and  approved  by 
4-.A  meml)ers,  the  guide  gives  a 
gentle  boost  to  newspapers’  ex¬ 
periments  with  new  formats 
(the  six-column  page,  etc.)  and 
states  that  designs  to  enhance 
the  readership  of  the  paper 
should  not  be  discouraged. 


Retailer-newspaper 
dialogue  is  asked 


Chicago 

The  newspaper-retail  mar-* 
riage  is  on  the  rocks  and  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  fast  to  re¬ 
store  the  once  close  relationship. 

That  something,  James  J. 
Bliss,  executive  vicepresident. 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation,  counselled  1200  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives, 
is  to  “open  a  dialogue”  on  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  common  to  Iwth 
industries. 

“The  current  retail  band¬ 
wagon  towanl  the  broader  and 
more  frequent  use  of  television 
and  radio  advertising  should  be 
enough  to  underscore  the  urgen¬ 
cy  of  such  a  newspaper-retailer 
dialogue,”  Bliss  said. 

Ii'n  a  new  ball  game 

The  common  bond  between 
newspapers  and  retailers,  he 
said,  has  been  economic  self- 
interest.  “But  the  ballgame  has 
changed.  Interest  of  each  party 
is  no  longer  served  solely  by  one 


selling  newspaper  space  and  the 
other  buying  it.” 

“The  traditional  barrage  of 
omnibus  retail  advertising  keyed 
to  sale  prices  doesn’t  score  as 
many  points  any  more,”  he  said. 

Retail  •advertising  panelists 
generally  agreed  that  by  1970 
the  ratio  of  expenditures  will  be 
75  percent  in  newspapers  and 
25  percent  in  broadcast,  the 
bulk  of  it  in  television. 

But  they  .said  retail  advertis¬ 
ers  can  never  affonl  to  buy  less 
newspaper  space  than  they  are 
using  now.  However,  other 
media  will  l)e  used  more  to 
broaden  the  sales  base. 

The  share  of  that  budget  is 
less  likely  to  lie  devoted  to  news¬ 
papers  and  prolxibly  will  go 
into  television,  Fred  Bliesener 
of  Montgomery  Ward,  said. 

Something  is  happening  to  re¬ 
tailers’  audiences  and  their  con¬ 
cern  is  to  get  to  specific  mar¬ 
kets  where,  possibly,  tv  has 
(Cov tinned  on  {tape  .5.5) 
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Next  INAE  president 


Newspaper’s  strength 
great,  Modeer  says 


Chicago 

No  matter  how  newspapers 
are  measured,  no  matter  what 
yardstick  is  used,  none  reveal 
the  true  intrinsic  stren|!fth  and 
power  of  the  medium. 

Sound  like  part  of  a  speech? 
Right,  it  is,  but  the  speech- 
maker,  in  this  case,  Victor  A. 
Modeer,  business  manager  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press  &  Gazette  and  formerly 
advertising  director  of  those 
newspapers,  has  been  over  the 
same  ground  so  often  that  his 
remarks  bear  the  ring  of  authen¬ 
ticity. 

Modeer  sincerely  believes  that 
it  is  involvement  the  reader  has 
from  the  day  he  is  liom  that 
provides  the  newspaper’s  great¬ 
est  strength. 

Admitting  in  his  address  here 
this  week  to  the  102nd  sales 
conference  of  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives,  which  Modeer  will  head  up 
as  president  during  the  next 
year,  that  the  demographics  of 
newspaper  audiences,  cost-per- 
thousand,  and  the  other  figures 
used  by  space  buyers  are  highly 
important,  the  St.  Joseph  execu¬ 
tive  brings  out  these  points  in 
comparing  the  relative  personal 
involvement  of  people  with  the 
various  media: 

No  magazine  can  ever  involve 
individuals.  Modeer  asks,  “Have 
you  ever  had  your  name  in  a 
national  magazine?”  The  enter¬ 
tainment  media  certainly  can’t 
involve  individuals  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  he  says,  adding  the  for  in¬ 
stance:  “Have  you  ever  written 
to  NBC  or  ABC?” 


Involvement  begins  early 


most  interesting  is  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  home. 

“Don’t  forget,”  he  said,  “that 
advertising  in  a  newspaper,  in 
addition  to  being  wanted,  is  the 
third  best-read  feature  by  men, 
second-best  by  women.  But 
whether  news  or  advertising  — 
the  mind  is  receptive  and  open 
to  suggestion.  What  a  spot  for 
an  advertiser  to  tell  his  story. 
If  only  the  creative  people  of 
our  business  knew  and  under¬ 
stood  this  unique  powerful 
characteristic  of  newspapers! 

“It’s  no  wonder  retailers  who 
ring  cash  registers  depend  on 
newspapers.  There  is  no  danger 
of  jarring  or  intruding  with  a 
commercial.  No  dependence  on 
subliminal  effects.  Just  resultful 
action  —  done  willingly.” 

Such  facts  won’t  lie  found  in 
a  demographic  report,  Modeer 
emphasized,  but  they  are  there, 
and  are  as  much  a  part  of  and 
a  necessity  of  our  economic  life 
as  the  air  we  breathe  is  to  our 
natural  life. 


Keep  telling  the  facts 


Involvement  with  the  news¬ 
paper  l)egins  on  the  day  of 
birth,  in  Modeer’s  estimation, 
when  a  mother  clips  the  item 
noting  the  arrival  and  pastes  it 
in  the  family  scrapliook.  Per¬ 
sonal  involvement  doesn’t  begin 
until  the  day  the  child  learns  to 
read,  but  from  that  day  on  he 
l>ecomes  more  and  more  a  part 
of  the  newspaper,  to  the  point 
that  the  newspaper  becomes  the 
catalyst  of  the  whole  community. 

Another  point  Modeer  brought 
to  his  audience:  When  a  reader 
sits  down  with  a  newspaper  the 
mind  is  open,  receptive  to  infor¬ 
mation.  In  fact,  the  reader  picks 
up  the  newspaper  because  he’s 
seeking  information. 

What  happened,  where,  is  im¬ 
portant.  But  most  important  and 


Modeer  puzzled 


Newsprint: 
^Russian  J 

roulette’  !  . 


Victor  A.  Modeer 


the  year  of  1950. 

The  solid  ground  on  which 
Modeer  stands  has  a  rock  foun¬ 
dation.  St.  Joseph  is  his  native 
city  and  he’s  seldom  resided  else¬ 
where,  except  when  going  to 
Drake  University.  For  a  few 
years  he  sold  office  supplies,  then 
in  October,  1934,  went  with  the 
News-Press  and  Gazette  as  a 
classified  ad  salesman,  working 
up  through  the  various  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  to  ad  director, 
a  job  he  had  26  years.  Two 
years  ago  he  became  business 
manager,  but  he  also  has  the 
responsibilities  of  promotion 
manager  and  credit  manager. 


Mo<leer,  in  his  35th  year  with 
the  St.  Joseph  Newspapers  and 
a  more  -  than  -  30  -  member  of 
INAE,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
newspapers  don’t  tell  their  suc¬ 
cess  stories  or  what  they  can 
do  for  an  advertiser  often 
enough. 

He  told  a  reporter: 

“It’s  easy  to  get  lured  into  the 
figure  game  where  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  error  always  is  present 
although  we  all  know  that  demo¬ 
graphics  are  vital,  particularly 
when  intangibles  are  involved. 
But  newspapers  and  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  media  should  do 
more  selling  on  the  basics  of  in¬ 
volvement  plus  attempting  to  get 
advertisers  in  the  frame  of  mind 
that  they  are  absolutely  sold  on 
newspapers.” 


In  Army  Air  Force 


It  puzzles  Modeer  why  more 
major  food  companies  are  not 
in  national  advertising  to  a 
greater  degree.  He  thinks  they 
may  l>e  with  the  continued  im¬ 
provement  of  ROP  color,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  offset,  and  direct 
printing  facilities  now'  in  the 
te.sting  stages. 

Modeer,  w’ho  thinks  national 
advertising  will  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  after  some  lean  years, 
points  to  his  newspapers  which 
enjoyed  last  year  the  first  gain 
in  national  advertising  since 


He  served  more  than  three 
years  with  the  Army  Air  Force, 
joining  w'hen  he  was  35.  He’s 
a  sometimes  golfer  “who  plays 
at  it”  —  enjoys  spectator  sports 
especially  since  professional 
football  came  to  Kansas  City  and 
baseball  is  coming  back  this  year 
—  and  gets  a  kick  out  of  work¬ 
ing  with  civic  groups. 

He  assists  with  services  fre¬ 
quently  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Church',  is  active  in  the  Elks 
Club  and  on  the  board  of  direct¬ 
ors  of  the  St.  Joseph  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  United  Fund  and 
Downtown  Association.  He’s 
also  on  the  board  of  the  News- 
Press  and  Gazette. 

Modeer  envisions  improved 
economic  conditions  for  his  area 
with  Missouri  Western  College, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  going  to  a 
four-year  curriculum  next  year. 
This  development  will  add  3,000 
students  and  instructors  to  the 
St.  Joseph  community. 

Completion  of  a  new  airport 
for  Kansas  City,  which  will  be  33 
miles  from  St.  Joseph  and  17 
miles  from  Kansas  City,  should 
attract  new  industry  to  the  St. 
Joe  region,  he  says. 

These  factors  should  mean 
continued  and  increased  pros¬ 
perity  for  northwest  Missouri, 
which  includes  Kansas  City. 


Canadian  newsprint  mills  lost 
more  than  1.4  million  ton.s  of 
production  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1968,  then  received 
a  deluge  of  orders  that  taxed 
their  capacity,  according  to  the 
Newsprint  Information  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  rush  of  business  in  the 
October-December  period  was 
attributed  partly  to  an  upsurge 
in  newspaper  advertising  and 
partly  to  an  effort  to  rebuild 
inventories  before  the  price  in¬ 
crease  became  effective. 

“Many  newspapers,”  said 
NIC,  the  public  relations  spokes¬ 
man  for  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers,  “could  not  get  as  much 
paper  as  they  would  have  liked. 
Several  ran  short  and  had  to 
have  emergency  shipment  to  run 
an  edition.  Others  had  anxious 
hours  until  supply  w'as  found. 

“At  the  heart  of  the  phenom¬ 
enon  is  a  misreading  by  some 
newsprint  purchasers  of  the 
facts  of  newsprint  supply. 
Lulled  by  annual  figures  show¬ 
ing  a  good  margin  of  mill  capac¬ 
ity  over  consumption  levels, 
they  take  for  granted  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  newsprint  at 
their  disposal.  Inventories  are 
allowed  to  dwindle.  There  is  no 
allowance  for  sudden  strikes, 
blizzards  or  other  mischance. 

“Thus,  in  July  and  August, 
U.  S.  consumers’  stocks  were 
lower  than  usual  while  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  had  the  largest  stocks 
of  newsprint  on  hand  in  at  least 
seven  years.  This  was  probably 
due  partly  to  the  possibility  of 
labor  troubles  in  the  mills,  just 
as  heavy  fall  orders  were  partly 
in  anticipation  of  a  January 
price  rise.  But  the  pattern  is  not 


“Many  new’sprint  purchasing 
officers  feel  that  slim  inventories 
and  last-minute  ordering  are  a 
form  of  Russian  roulette.” 

Through  September  the  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  had  been  called  upon 
to  produce  only  5.8  million  tons 
as  against  a  rated  capacity  for 
the  period  of  7.2  million  tons. 
Since  the  capacity  to  produce  is 
made  up  of  time  as  well  as  ma¬ 
chines,  the  difference  of  1.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  was  gone,  NIC  said. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  Decem- 
bei*,  amounted  to  916,333  tons — 
the  largest  turnout  in  any  De¬ 
cember  to  date — and  was  13.7 
percent  above  that  in  December, 
1967.  Shipments  during  the 
month  totaled  990,998  tons,  16.3 
percent  greater  than  December, 
1967. 
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*Frank  and  close  relations  ’ 

LBJ  parts  with  the  press 
in  folksy  talkfest  at  cluh 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


THE  OWL  AND  THE  PUSSYCAT— Standing  beside  the  insignia 
of  the  National  Press  Club  (an  owl,  Diogenes  lamp  and  the  Capitol 
dome),  President  Johnson  purred  with  words  of  praise  for  news¬ 
men  in  farewell  chat  on  the  Saturday  before  Nixon's  inauguration. 


Washington 

Everything  was  peaches  and 
cream,  sweetness  and  light,  gowl 
will  and  good  fun  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
bade  the  Washington  press  corps 
farewell  as  an  added  feature  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club  on  January, 
17. 

The  President  invited  himself 
to  the  meeting.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Club  and  routinely  re¬ 
ceived  notice  of  the  meeting  but 
he  is  not  an  active  member, 
hence  could  not  vote  or  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussions  of  busi¬ 
ness  matters  that  came  before 
the  active  membership. 

But  he  notified  Allan  W. 
Cromley,  the  outgoing  NPC 
president,  that  he  would  attend 
the  meeting  and  might  speak. 
He  made  good  on  the  “might” 
for  he  spoke  and  answered  ques¬ 
tions  for  about  an  hour.  In¬ 
cidentally,  he  had  dropped  in 
unexpectedly  last  year  when 
Cromley  was  inaugurated  as 
head  of  the  Club. 

‘My  old  club' 

President  Johnson  was  by 
turns  witty,  benign  and  serious. 
He  explained  his  presence  by 
saying  he  felt  it  would  not  be 
right  to  leave  Washington 
“without  coming  here  to  my  old 
club.”  He  recalled  that  the  Press 
Club  w’as  the  first  Club  he  had 
been  in  after  he  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  a  young  assistant  to 
Congressman  Kleberg,  of  Texas. 

“I  have  always  enjoyed  frank 
and  close  relations  with  the 
Washington  press,”  the  Presi¬ 
dent  said.  “You  were  always 
frank  and  I  was  always  close.” 

Noting  that  John  W.  (Pat) 
Heffernan  would  soon  take  the 
oath  as  the  new  president  of 
the  Press  Club,  the  nation’s  out¬ 
going  President  remarked  that 
he  had  “lieen  known  to  direct  a 
few  oaths  at  membei-s  of  the 
press”  hut  now’,  he  said,  “all  is 
forgotten.” 

His  complaints  against  the 
press,  he  said,  w’ere  mostly  when 
he  had  been  misquoted. 

“I  never  said  that  the  Hurd 
portrait  w’as  the  ugliest  I  have 
ever  seen,”  Mr.  Johnson  said. 
“I  thought  it  was  pretty  good 
except  for  one  detail.  He  left 
off  the  halo.” 

The  press  had  not  given  him  a 
chance  to  explain  published 


statements  that  one  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  had  been  at  the  Alamo 
and  came  out  alive.  The  an¬ 
cestor,  he  said,  was  at  the  .41amo 
Hotel  in  El  Paso. 

Referring  to  the  famous  oc¬ 
casion  when  he  showed  the  scar 
of  an  operation,  he  said  this 
had  been  done  because  of  a 
question  hurled  at  him  by  Sarah 
.McClendon,  a  frequent  pro¬ 
pounder  of  forthright  questions. 

Sarah,  the  President  said,  had 
shouted  at  him:  “You  have  been 
in  office  almost  two  years  and 
what  have  you  got  to  show'  for 
it?”  So  he  showed  the  scar. 

The  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  Press,  John¬ 
son  said,  was  like  a  lovers’ 
quarrel  —  always  had  been  and 
would  continue  to  be.  But  this 
would  not  be  very  serious  as 
long  as  each  had  respect  for  the 
other.  He  quoted  from  the 
Scotch  Poet  Robert  Burns  who 
asked  that  some  power  lie  given 
“to  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.” 
This,  he  said,  was  good  advice 
both  for  Presidents  and  the 
Press. 

Career  for  grandson 

The  President  was  asked 
w'hether  he  would  like  to  have 
his  grandson,  Lyn,  grow  up  to 
l)e  a  newspaperman.  He  said  he 
would  like  it  very  much  but 
didn’t  think  he  would  have  much 
to  say  about  it.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
he  thought,  might  encourage 
young  Lyn  along  that  line  since 
she  had  always  liked  to  w’rite 


and  planned  to  do  more  of  it. 

Lady  Bird  came  with  the 
President  and  sat  at  the  head 
table.  If  she  was  embarrassed 
when  he  disclosed  a  rather  in¬ 
timate  incident  of  conjugal  life 
in  the  White  House  she  did  not 
show  it. 

The  President  said  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Johnson’s  custom  to  desert 
the  conjugal  lied,  don  a  robe, 
and  flounce  out  of  the  r-^im  when 
the  telephone  rang  late  at  night. 
That  was  the  one  thing  she  liked 
least  about  life  in  the  White 
House — those  3  a.m.  phone  calls 
when  they  were  sound  asleep. 
She  always  felt  that  no  one 
would,  or  should,  call  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
unless  there  was  a  crisis. 

-So  one  4  a.m.  the  phone  rang. 
The  President  sleepily  said 
“hello”  as  Lady  Bird  climlied 
out  the  “far  side”  of  the  bed 
and  into  her  rol)e.  But  the  call 
was  from  Walt  Rostow  and  was 
simply  to  report  that  things  had 
gone  well  in  Paris  peace  talks. 
The  President  said  he  thanked 
Walt  and  told  Lady  Bird  she 
could  take  off  the  rolie  and  come 
back  to  l)ed  —  there  wasn’t 
any  crisis. 

Final  news  eonferenee 

.After  he  had  finished  his  in¬ 
formal,  folksy  talk,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  held  a  press  conference  and 
answered  many  questions.  They 
mostly  ha<l  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  failures  of  his  Ad¬ 
ministration.  While  many  great 


things  had  been  accomplished 
for  the  country  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  especially  in 
1968,  the  President  spoke  sadly 
of  undone  things  that  might 
have  been  done  if  time  and  the 
political  climate  had  permitted. 

He  recounted  how  he,  as  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate, 
had  worketl  with  President 
Eisenhower  and  l)espoke  for 
President  Nixon  the  same 
understanding  cooperation  from 
the  present  Congress  that  had 
prevailed  in  the  previous  Re¬ 
publican  .Administration. 

The  President  said  he  had 
recently  received  letters  from 
each  of  his  sons-in-law,  serv'ing 
in  Vietnam,  Pat  Nugent  and 
Chuck  Robb,  and  they  had 
written,  not  complaining  of  l)e- 
ing  sent  to  Vietnam,  but  of  their 
pleasure  that  ere  long  they 
would  have  done  their  hitch  and 
l)e  coming  home. 

The  President’s  most  earne.st 
wish,  he  said,  was  that  he  could 
bring  back  from  Vietnam  all 
the  l)oys  he  sent  there. 

.Among  lihi  friends  and  rrilicji 

One  of  the  ((Uestions  asked 
was  “will  you  miss  the  press 
corps  as  much  as  it  will  miss 
you?”  The  President  said  he 
would  miss  the  Washington 
Press  corps  very  much. 

“The  National  Press  Club  has 
always  been  a  most  interesting 
and  friendly  place,”  he  said. 
“We  hope  you  will  ask  us  to 
come  back.  I  came  to  this  town, 
as  most  of  you  know,  38  years 
ago.  I  have  always  found  in  my 
personal  relationship  that  I  very 
much  enjoyed  the  meml)ers  of 
your  profession. 

“Most  of  the  time  the  people 
who  have  worked  with  me  in 
the  press  have  lieen  among  my 
l)est  friends.  While  that  has  not 
been  always  true  of  other  mem¬ 
bers,  I  know  one  of  the  things 
that  I  will  miss  most  when  I 
leave  is  not  just  my  friends, 
but  my  critics,  too.” 


Medal  of  Freedom 
^iveii  to  2  newsmen 

And  in  a  parting  gesture  of 
friendship  with  the  Press  corps. 
President  Johnson  included  the 
names  of  two  news  writers  on 
the  list  of  20  recipients  of  the 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  highest 
civil  honor  he  could  bestow. 

The  medalists  are  Merriman 
(“Thank  You,  Mr.  President”) 
Smith,  White  House  correspon¬ 
dent  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  in  five  administrations, 
and  William  S.  White,  LBJ’s 
biographer  who  also  writes  a 
column  distributed  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 
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Former  Navy  Secretary 
heads  Washington  Post 


Washington  suiting  and  research  firm. 

Paul  R.  Ig^natius,  48,  former  “We  needed  just  such  a  man,” 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  has  been  .Mrs.  Graham  continued,  “to  take 
named  president  of  the  H’as/i-  over  the  responsibilities  of  John 
ington  Pont.  Sweeterman,  who  has  led  the 

.Announcement  was  made  by  Post  to  record  levels  in  circula- 
Frederick  S.  Beebe,  chairman  of  tion,  advertising  and  earnings.” 
the  board,  and  Katharine  Ignatius,  who  will  assume  his 
Graham,  president  of  the  Wash-  new  position  March  1,  was  born 
ington  Post  Company.  Mrs.  in  Los  Angeles  in  1920.  At  the 
Graham  will  assume  the  title  qf  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
publisher  of  the  newspaper,  a  fornia,  he  was  elected  to  Phi 
position  held  both  by  her  father.  Beta  Kappa, 
the  late  Eugene  Meyer,  and  her 

husband,  the  late  Philip  L.  Held  several  defense  posts 

Graham.  ...  During  World  War  II, 

In  addition  to  becoming  presi-  j^atius  served  in  the  Navy, 
•lent  of  the  newspaper,  Ignatius  <^he  time  on  the  carrier 

will  become  execut^e  vice-  Manila  Bay,  as  an  aviation  ord- 
president,  and  a  member  of  the  war, 

iKiard  of  directors  and  the  ex-  ig^atius  returned  to  study  at 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Wash-  tj,e  Harvard  School  of  Business 
ington  P^t  Company,  which  in  Administration.  He  spent  three 
addition  to  the  newspaper  owns  ^  ^^ere  as  an  instructor. 
.W«-.s«,ecfc  magazine.  Post-  Defense  Secretary  McNamara 
Newsw^k  Stations,  Inc.,  and  a  ^^uited  Ignatius  to  Washing- 
substantial  interest  in  Bowaters 

Mersey  PajH>r  Co  Lt.i  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He 

As  president  of  the  W  ashing-  ^nder  Secretary  of  the 

ton  Post,  Ignatius  will  be  as-  February,  1964,  Assist- 

suming  executive  duties  pre^-  Secretary  of  Defense  in 

ently  performed  by  John  W.  Secretarv  of  the  Navv 

Sweetorman,  who  was  r«-ently  • 

named  vicechairman  of  the 

Iward  of  the  Washington  Post  - 

Company.  Sweeterman  has  been  _ _ 

publisher  of  the  newspaper  since 
1961.  He  joined  the  Post  in  1950 
as  business  manager.  James  J. 

Daly,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  and  other  senior  busi¬ 
ness  executives  of  the  Post,  will 
continue  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tions. 

“We  are  delighted  and  fortu¬ 
nate  to  have  Paul  Ignatius  as 
our  new  president,”  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  said.  “He  is  a  proven  exec¬ 
utive  after  almost  eight  years  in 
top  Pentagon  jobs  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  and  President 
Johnson,  and  after  11  years  run¬ 
ning  his  own  management  con- 


official 


BLABBERMOUTH — Herbert  G.  Klein,  center,  director  of  communice- 
tions  for  the  Nixon  Administration,  was  dubbed  Official  U.  S.  Blabber¬ 
mouth  by  Mrs.  Vera  Glaser,  right,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance,  and  Malvina  Stephen¬ 
son,  left,  Washington  correspondent,  who  cued  him  with  a  hiss.  The 
poster  held  by  Klein  was  presented  at  a  party  given  in  his  honor  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Women's  clubhouse. 


Washington  The  crux  of  tho  Department  holders  and  employ(*es  of  the 
.Although  cement  and  concrete,  of  Justice’s  position  in  the  failing  corporation, 
rather  than  newspapers,  are  the  Tucson  Case,  awaiting  decision  But  the  FTC  now  holds  that 
commodities  involved,  a  Federal  in  the  Supreme  Court,  is  that  the  failing  company  defense  “is 
Trade  Commission  opinion  could  merged  commercial  operations,  not  created  automatically  by  the 
cast  a  legal  shadow  upon  news-  such  as  advertising  and  circula-  mere  showing  that  the  acquired 
paper  mergers  and  joint  operat-  tion  departments,  are  potentially  company  was  in  failing  condi- 
ing  agreements.  If  accepted  by  anticompetitive  and  therefore  tion”  and  rules  in  the  U.  S.  Steel 
the  courts,  the  FTC  position  vnolative  of  the  antitrust  laws,  case  that  the  anticompetitive  as- 
could  deprive  newspapers  of  the  Joint  operating  agreements  (Continiied  on  page  55) 
“failing  company”  defense  in  ac-  usually  involve  one  newspaper  • 

tions  brought  against  them  in  financial  difficulties  and  in  LainJau  fakes  DOSl 
under  the  antitnist  laws.  danger  of  discontinuing  publica-  j-j  fit* 

The  FTC  has  ordered  the  tion.  Many  newspaper  mergers  IJept  Of  Justice 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  recent  years  have  resulted  Washington 

to  divest  itself  of  Certified  In-  from  situations  where  one  of  Jack  Landau,  a  Washington 

dustries,  Inc.,  a  Long  Island  pro-  the  papers  was  in  financial  peril,  correspondent  for  the  Newhouse 
ducer  of  ready  mixed  concrete'  The  specter  of  bankruptcy  has  Newspapers,  has  accepted  ap- 


Paul  R.  Ignatius 


^Guardians  of  my  morality^ 

Trudeau  smacks  newsmen 
who  invade  his  privacy 

By  Edwin  Roth 


I  London 

Angrily,  Canada’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Pierre  Elliott  Trudeau, 
who  had  been  given  a  swinging 
I  bachelor  image  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  media,  told  a  news  confer¬ 
ence:  “I  don’t  think  it  is  any  of 
your  damned  business  what  par¬ 
ticular  person  I  am  with,  or 
how  we  behave  together.” 

I  Throughout  his  stay  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth  Prime  Ministers’  Confer¬ 
ence,  Trudeau  (called  “Trendy 
Trudeau”  by  the  British  press) 
was  followed  by  newsmen  as¬ 
signed  to  report  and  photograph 
his  private  life.  Whenever  he 
appeared  in  a  London  restau¬ 
rant  or  in  a  theater  with  a  fe¬ 
male  friend,  they  were  quickly 
surrounded  hy  newsmen,  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  photographed.  His 
friends  were  questioned  in  their 
homes —  by  telephone,  and  per¬ 
sonally. 

“I  don’t  think  it  takes  any 
great  skill  to  fool  a  lady  into 
talking  to  the  press”,  said  Tru¬ 
deau  during  his  news  confer¬ 
ence.  “You  may  see  yourselves 
as  guardians  of  my  morality, 
\ut  I  don’t  know  why  you  should 
take  cameras  and  microphones 
into  other  people’s  private  lives. 
I  really  don’t  see  it  as  the  role 
of  the  press  to  pry  into  my  pri¬ 
vate  affairs. 

On  a  two-way  street 

“If  the  press  think  they  have 
a  right  to  pry  into  my  affairs, 
I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  have 
the  right  to  pry  into  theirs. 
Journalists  are  to  some  extent 
public  figures.  I  could  have  files 
on  them,  and  claim  the  right  to 
question  some  of  the  women 
they  had  been  seen  with.” 

About  the  British  press,  Tru¬ 
deau  said  in  this  context: 
“This  is  a  problem  of  ethics  for 
the  British  people  themselves. 
I  certainly  think  the  British 
press  behaved  as  a  pretty  lousy 
lot.” 

Perhaps  Trudeau  w’ould  be 
consoled  if  he  knew  that  many 
American,  Canadian,  and  British 
correspondents  reporting  poli¬ 
tics  and  world  affairs  fully 
agree  with  him — and  abhor  the 
methods  used  during  his  Lon¬ 
don  visit  by  “private  life”  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers. 

More  than  600  correspondents 
were  accredited  at  this  Prime 
Ministers’  meeting  attended  by 
the  government  chiefs — 6  presi- 
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dents  and  18  Prime  Ministers — 
of  24  Commonwealth  members, 
and  by  prominent  cabinet  min- 
i.sters  of  the  other  4  Common- 
w'ealth  members.  All  received 
as  souvenirs  from  the  British 
taxpayers  a  blue  plastic  case 
imprinted  with  real  gold  letter¬ 
ing  “Commonwealth  Prime  Min¬ 
isters’  Meeting  London  1969.” 
(The  delegates  got  a  similar 
case  in  genuine  leather.) 

PR  opportunity 

For  the  Commonwealth  poli¬ 
ticians,  this  conference  w’as  a 
great  opportunity  to  show  them¬ 
selves  in  news  media  of  their 
owTi  countries  as  world  states¬ 
men — and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  information  media  of 
many  other  nations  at  their  dis¬ 
posal.  Obviously  this  meant 
more  for  some  of  them  than  for 
others.  All  could  propagate 
their  views  as  much  as  they 
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liked.  With  only  28  nations  par¬ 
ticipating,  each  one  had  a  much 
greater  public  relations  oppor¬ 
tunity  than  at  the  United  Na¬ 
tions. 

Officially,  all  the  talks  were 
confidential.  At  his  daily  press 
briefings,  Secretary-General 
Arnold  Smith,  a  Canadian,  re¬ 
vealed  nothing.  But  all  who  took 
part  in  the  conference  told  fa¬ 
vored  reporters  whatever  they 
wanted  to  have  published,  so 
that  more  or  less  correct  ver¬ 
sions  were  published  after  each 
session. 

During  one  of  Arnold  Smith’s 
press  briefings,  a  young  Afri¬ 
can  reporter  caused  laughter 
when  he  complained  about  news 
management.  He  seemed  like 
the  little  boy  in  Hans  Christian 
Andersen’s  story  who  suddenly 
shouted  out  that  the  king  whose 
clothes  only  clever  people  could 
see  was  quite  naked. 


When  Britain’s  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Harold  Wilson  gave  one  of 
his  rare  news  conferences  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Common¬ 
wealth  conference  had  ended,  he 
remarked  blandly:  “Some  of  my 
Commonwealth  colleagues  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  they  read  in  the 
press  has  come  from  British 
ministers.  “He  is  a  master  of 
news  management.  Much  of 
what  appeared  in  the  press  had 
come  “not  for  quotation  or  at¬ 
tribution”  from  British  officials. 
Other  participating  govern¬ 
ments  did  the  same. 

Pakistan’s  foreign  minister 
Arshad  Husain,  representing  a 
military  dictatorship  in  which 
the  press  is  not  free,  attacked 
the  British  press  for  publishing 
stories  w'hich  in  his  view  in- 
flame<l  racial  tensions  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  called  for  British  press 
restraint.  On  the  previous  day, 
most  British  newspapers  had 
l)ublished  reports  about  the 
trail  of  Pakistani  immigrants 
who  had  committe<l  income  tax 
frauds  by  inventing  non-existent 
wives  and  families  in  Pakistan 
— a  common  swindle.  But  Brit¬ 
ish  editors  don’t  allow  the  Pak¬ 
istani  government  or  any  other 
government  to  tell  them  w’hat 
stories  they  should  not  print. 

One  of  this  conference’s  most 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Norris,  Vancouver  Sun 


“You,  Carter,  will  cover  Parliament,  Thompson,  Rideau  Hall,  Holmes  'L'Estaminet',  Brooks,  the  'GaGa 
Discoteque,'  Hammer,  'La  Cuisine'  restaurant,  and,  just  to  be  sure,  Doyle  will  keep  an  eye  on 

'Dolly  Danceland'.'' 
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Computer 
how  far  is 

The  feasibility  of  computer 
technology  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising:  has  many  problems,  but 
the  idea  is  basically  sound,  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  said  this 
week. 

In  a  talk  to  the  Northeastern 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association  in  New  York,  Smith 
said  several  computer  service 
organizations  are  trying  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  help  wanted  market  by 
using  the  computer  to  match  the 
job  specifications  to  the  job 
seeker’s  qualifications. 

One  such  firm,  which  he  iden¬ 
tified  later  as  being  NISARC 
Computer  Ltd.  (535  Fifth  Ave., 
NYC),  he  said,  was  using  Hart¬ 
ford  as  a  test  market  to  develop 
a  computer-based  “local  serv¬ 
ice”  including  job  openings,  real 
estate  listings,  college  placement 
and  other  opportunities. 

“The  idea  of  this  company,” 
Smith  said,  “is  to  franchise 
local  computer  outlets  in  cities 
throughout  the  country  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  same  markets  now  be¬ 
ing  served  by  newspaper  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns.” 

A  real  polrnlial 

Such  a  plan  has  In^en  dis¬ 
cussed,  he  said,  by  the  .■\NPA’s 
scientific  advisory  committee 
with  associates  at  the  Massa- 
chu.setts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  they  feel  that  computer 
technology  in  classified  has 
many  problems,  but  also  a  real 
potential. 

“If  it  develops  simply  as  a 
new  competitor  for  newspaper 
classified  advertising,  we  have 
a  few  trump  cards,”  he  said. 
“We  already  have  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  cope  with  a  large  volume 
of  listings  and  we  make  it  avail¬ 
able  to  the  reader  without  re¬ 
quiring  him  to  reveal  his  in¬ 
terest  to  bring  on  a  salesman. 
The  proposed  computer  system 
is  expected  to  charge  the  job¬ 
seeker  or  house  hunter  for  a  fee 
of  five  dollars  for  a  search  of 
the  computer  files.  We  do  it 
ev'ery  day  now  for  only  a  dime. 

“But  I  suggest  that  we  not 
rule  out  this  idea  for  the  future. 
The  real  trump  card  of  the 
newspaper  classified  advertising 
department  is  what  the  scien¬ 
tists  call  the  ‘data  base.’  This 
means  that  your  department  al¬ 
ready  has  in  an  orderly  form 
practically  all  the  basic  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  system.  Any  com¬ 
puter  service  organization  would 
have  to  duplicate  your  operation 


classified: 
the  day? 

—  an  impossible  task  unless  h<? 
can  match  your  prices,  a  feat 
whose  feasibility  is  at  least 
doubtful. 

“But  what  about  a  futuristic 
view  of  a  combination  of  the 
present  newspaper  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  operation  and  the  com¬ 
puter-based  service?  Of  course, 
these  computer  service  groups 
would  welcome  a  newspaper  as  a 
local  franchise  outlet.  Some 
newspapers  may  decide  to  enter 
this  and  other  computer-based 
service  fields  on  their  own. 

“The  potential  for  such  ex¬ 
pansion  of  present  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  services  and  offering 
of  new  types  of  profitable  serv¬ 
ices  may  be  limited  only  by  the 
imagination  of  management.” 

Service  in  100  cities 

Joel  Tenzer,  president  of 
NISARC,  told  E&P  his  company 
would  establish  another  outlet  in 
Atlanta  next  month  and  ten 
more  later  on  this  year.  Long- 
range  plans,  he  said,  call  for 
similar  computer  service  centers 
in  14  cities.  He  said  a  tie-up 
with  the  local  newspaper  was 
considered,  but  it  has  been  aban¬ 
doned.  He  would  not  explain 
why  such  a  decision  was  made 
and  referred  other  inquiries  to 
a  public  relations  agency, 
Sedler  &  Brigham,  New  York, 
which  has  instructions  that  the 
release  of  any  information  must 
first  be  cleared  by  him.  Asked 
why,  he  said  he  did  not  wish  to 
jeopardize  his  position  with 
newspapers,  which  he  admitted 
are  his  competition.  He  said  he 
must  keep  on  good  business 
terms  with  newspapers  l)ecause 
they  run  ads  in  the  papers  to 
inform  the  public  of  the  ser\'- 
ices  offered  by  NISARC. 

• 

Hutoliin^g  in  South 

Hugh  K.  Joyce,  presi<lent  of 
Bowater  Sales  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotion  and  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Geoffrey  B.  Hutch¬ 
ings  as  .senior  vicepresident — 
manager.  Southern  Sales,  with 
offices  in  Atlanta.  Hutchings  had 
l)een  sales  manager  for  the 
Southwest  region. 

• 

INighttsifle  changes 

Gene  McDaniel,  who  had  l)een 
Chicago  .AP  night  news  super¬ 
visor,  was  appointed  night  news 
editor.  Robert  C.  Hinds  was 
named  night  news  supervisor 
in  charge  of  the  staff,  headed  by 
Night  City  Editor  Bruce  Rich¬ 
ardson. 


IT'S  NOT  NEWS  that  Harry  C. 
MeSherry  rates  a  special  spot  in 
the  parking  lot  outside  the  Dela¬ 
ware  State  News  building  in  Dover. 
What's  news  is  that  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  Jack  Smyth  has  to  park  his 
car  where  he  can  find  a  space. 
After  all,  MeSherry  is  75  years 
young,  tho  "Dean  of  the  Delaware 
Press."  He  covers  a  beat,  writes  a 
daily  column  and  does  a  nightly 
radio  newscast. 

INAE  gives  award 
to  newsprint  fimi 

Chicago 

The  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  gave 
citations  to  the  seven  Canadian 
newsprint  companies  that  spon¬ 
sor  the  Newsprint  Information 
Committee  here  this  week. 

The  citations  say  that  “news¬ 
papers  everywhere  are  indebted” 
to  these  companies  for  under¬ 
writing  the  advertising  research 
which  has  helped  sell  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  newspaper 
linage  in  competition  with  other 
media. 

The  award  is  the  first  by 
IN.AE  to  any  newspaper  sup¬ 
plier. 

Meml)er  companies  of  NIC 
are:  Abitibi  Paper  Company, 
British  Columbia  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts,  Great  Lakes  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  & 
Paper  Mills,  Domtar  Newsprint, 
James  Maclaren  Company,  and 
.MacMillian,  Bloedel,  Co. 

• 

Arizuiia  publisliern 
elect  James  Hudson 

Tucson 

James  F.  Hudson,  editor  of 
the  White  Mountain  Eagle, 
Show  Low,  is  the  new  president 
of  .Arizona  Newspapers  Associ¬ 
ation.  He  succeeds  Leland  M. 
Hover,  advertising  director  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the 
.ANA  meeting  here  recently  are: 
vicepresidents  —  James  L. 
Garner,  Arizona  Daily  Sun; 
Keith  M.  Jensen,  Peoria  Times; 


Options  are  open 
to  newspapers  in 
male-female  case 

Anticipating  a  court  decision 
soon  on  the  proposed  guidelines 
for  “male”  and  “female”  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  Stanford  Smith  this 
week  outlined  optional  courses 
of  action  for  newspapers. 

The  general  manager  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  said  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  might  remand 
the  case  to  the  district  court  in 
Washington  to  hear  testimony 
from  the  newspaper  industry. 

District  Judge  Howard  F. 
Corcoran  did  not  hear  witnesses 
from  the  ANPA  or  the  IFnsA- 
ington  Star,  which  initiated  the 
action,  before  he  ruled  recently 
that  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  could  pro¬ 
mulgate  guidelines  for  de-sexing 
the  help  wanted  ads  but  had  no 
power  of  enforcement  against 
advertisers. 

If  the  ruling  on  the  ANP.A- 
Star  appeal  from  Corcoran’s  de¬ 
cision  is  unfavorable.  Smith 
told  the  members  of  the  North¬ 
eastern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association  in  New 
York,  his  office  will  advise  news¬ 
papers  to  continue  their  pre.sent 
headings — male,  female,  and 
male-female — until  final  adjudi¬ 
cation  is  made  of  the  EEOC 
regulations.  Meanwhile  the 
guidelines  have  been  suspended. 

There  is  also  a  possibility. 
Smith  explained,  that  the  Nixon 
Administration’s  changes  in 
membership  of  the  EEOC  could 
result  in  new  action  since  the 
guidelines  were  adopted  by  a 
mere  3-to-2  vote.  In  any  event, 
he  emphasized,  the  ANPA  in¬ 
tends  to  fight  the  imposition  of 
rules  that  might  have  adverse 
effects  on  classified  advertising 
business. 

Howard  DeWald,  Arizona  Re- 
public;  and  secretary-treasurer, 
Quentin  J.  Robb,  Arizona  Daily 
Star. 

Donovan  M.  Kramer,  Casa 
Grande  Dispatch,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Weekly  News¬ 
papers  of  Arizona.  Bill  Cameron, 
Verde  Independent,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  Sig  H.  Atkinson, 
Glendale  News-Herald,  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 

• 

J*8chool  director 

Baton  Rohgk,  La. 

Dr.  Adolph  O.  Goldsmith,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  for  20 
years,  will  succeed  Dr.  Frank  J. 
Price  as  director  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  Louisiana 
State  University.  Dr.  Price  will 
continue  as  professor  of  journ¬ 
alism. 
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^Prince  Valiant *8  the  man  I  wish  I  were* 

Hal  Foster  both  lives  and 
loves  the  days  of  Camelot 


WRITTEN  AND 
ILLUSTRATED 


AROLO 


Our  Stor^:  borne  along  on  a  strong  west 

WIND  THEIR  SHIP  GOES  FOAMING  HOMEWARD,  AND 
DAILY  CAPTAIN  HEL6E  HAKRON'S  STRENGTH 
RETURNS.  EVERYONE  15  AWARE  THAT  THE 
ROMANCE  BETWEEN  THE  CAPTAIN  AND  KATWIN 
IS  SERIOUS.  WHAT  BETTER  WAY  TO  END  A 
LONG  VOYAGE  THAN  A  WEDDING  FEAST? 


Harold  R.  Fostor  draws  Princa  Valiant. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  25,  1969 


For  The  Record 

Ky  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Four  more  newspapers  reach  50  million  line  pinnacle  in  1968. 
Following  a  two-year  standoff  in  w’hich  no  new  members  were 
gained  or  lost,  the  “50  Million  Line  Club’’  ushered  in  four  new 
members  in  1968  while  losing  one. 

As  a  result,  the  membership  .^0  >1ILIJ()N  CLUB 


As  a  result,  the  membership  ,^0  >lILIJ()r 
roster  now  stands  at  a  record 

high  of  20  newspapers  (10  Angeles  Times 
morning  and  10  evening  7-day  Y’ork  Times 

papers).  This  is  a  far  cry  from  Chicago  Tribune 
1955  when  only  the  Los  Angeles  Yliami  Herald 
Times,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune  comprised  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
group  of  dailies — measured  by  Houston  Chronicle 
Media  Records— that  had  50  Minneapolis  Star 
million  lines  of  paid  advertising  &  Tribune 
and  more  to  their  credit.  Cleveland  Plain 

The  new  members  as  of  Jan-  Dealer 
uar>'  1  were:  Fort  Lauderdale  Atlanta  Journal  & 
News,  New  York  News,  Denver  Constitution 


Houston  Chronicle 
Minneapolis  Star 
&  Tribune 
Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer 

Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution 


Post,  and  Houston  Post.  The  Columbus 
lone  dropout  from  last  year  is  Dispatch 
the  Detroit  News,  a  victim  of  a  New  Orleans 
prolonged  strike.  All  of  the  pa-  Times-Picayune 
pers,  except  one,  registered  San  Jose  Mercury  & 
gains  in  linage  over  1967.  The  Mercury-News 
Los  Angeles  Times,  which  has  Philadelphia 
topped  the  club  list  every  year  Inquirer 
since  its  founding  in  1956,  Dallas  Times- 

chalked  up  an  impressive  10  Herald  . 

million  increase  to  widen  its  Houston  Post 
lead  over  the  New  York  Times,  Fort  Lauderdale 
w'hich  had  a  3.3  million  increase.  News 

Here  in  descending  order  are  New  York  News 
the  20  papers  with  50  million  St.  Louis  Post¬ 
lines  and  over  of  advertising,  Dispatch 
according  to  Media  Records:  Denver  Post  .  .  . 


Dispatch 
Denver  Post 


112,099,791 

86,419,738 

74,684,478 

74,483,299 

70,441,580 

63,310,921 

60,743,408 

56,595,349 

56,358,120 

56,041,515 

54,931,010 

54,381,117 

54,212,009 

53,389,935 

52,484,808 

51,479,113 

51,464,817 

51,229,187 

50,467,008 

50,377,192 


Newspapers  in  52  cities  recoup  their  losses  in  1968  with  a  2.5% 
increase.  On  the  strength  of  a  strong  second-half  rally,  capped  by 
a  11.6%  gain  in  December,  newspaper  ad  linage,  which  had  suf¬ 
fered  a  1.8%  dip  in  1967,  finished  with  a  record  high  mark  of  3,- 
381,058,000  lines  in  1968,  according  to  Media  Records.  The  totals 
for  the  52-city  papers  are  considered  to  reflect  the  pattern  for  the 
industry.  The  gain  of  83.4  million  lines  that  offset  the  56.5  million 
decrease  in  1967  bettered  the  previous  record  of  3,354,253,000  lines 
in  1966  by  .8%.  The  E&P  Index  (an  average  for  the  last  five  years) 
now  .stands  at  108.1  for  1968. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

In  the  classifications  the  best  gain  was  made  in  financial  adver¬ 
tising,  up  8.8%  in  1968;  followed  by  automotive,  up  7.9%;  then 
classified,  up  5.2%;  and  finally,  retail,  up  1.1%.  Taking  depart¬ 
ment  stores  by  themselves,  linage  was  down  by  4.8%,  despite  a 
7.2%  increase  in  December.  The  same  was  true  for  general— ^own 
.3%  for  the  year  over  1967. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

More  Motorola  “Quasar”  color  television  ads  scheduled.  Ads  in 
301  daily  papers  and  local  tv  spots  in  120  markets  will  continue  the 
“Quasar”  tv  campaign  of  the  Motorola  consumer  products  division 
during  the  next  10  weeks.  “The  extremely  successful  results,  mea¬ 
sured  by  retail  sales  and  store  traffic,  achieved  by  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968,”  was  cited  by  Robert  G.  Farris, 
director  of  merchandising,  as  the  reason.  The  program  aimed  at 
the  color  tv  “hold  out”  was  initiated  on  a  test  market  more  than  a 
year  ago.  It  went  national  in  September.  The  newspaper  campaign 
will  consist  of  1000-line  l)&w  ads. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Cigarette  advertising  on  network  tv  was  down  all  along  the  line 
in  ’68,  says  Broadcast  Advertisers  Reports  Inc.  Forty  brands  were 
on  the  air  in  1968;  during  1967  there  were  47.  In  1968,  total  dollars 
spent  for  cigarettes  is  estimated  at  $145.5  million,  compared  with 


1967’s  $168.9  million  (—13.9%).  In  1967,  11.3%  of  the  networks’ 
revenue  came  from  cigarette  advertising.  In  1968  the  percentage 
fell  to  9.4%.  Cigarette  advertising  revenues  in  newspapers  and 
other  media  will  show  gains  in  1968,  reports  the  New  York  Times. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Television  “on”  time  was  up  in  1968,  A.  C.  Nielsen  figures  show, 
reports  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Homes  in  the  U.S.  had 
their  sets  turned  on  an  average  of  five  hours,  46  minutes,  a  day. 
That’s  4  minutes  more  than  in  1967.  But  nothing’s  said  about  who 
was  watching. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Newsnotes:  Neiman-Marcus  kicked  off  its  first  television  com¬ 
mercials  in  Houston  last  w’eek.  More  are  planned  to  start  in  Dallas 
and  Fort  Worth  in  February.  Jane  Trahy,  a  New  York  ad  shop,  is 
the  agency.  .  .  .  International  Radio  and  Television  Society  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  broadcast  time-buying  training  prog^ram  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  students  at  the  college  level,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Richard  A.  Pinkham  of  Ted  Bates.  .  .  .  The  American  Advertising 
Federation  has  asked  the  International  Newspaper  Promotion  As¬ 
sociation  for  good  examples  of  political  ads  which  appeared  in 
newspapers  in  1968  for  use  in  a  presentation  in  Washington  in 
February.  Send  tear  sheets  to  Gerald  J.  Rock,  750  Third  Ave.,  New 
York.  .  .  .  Magazine  ad  revenues  amounted  to  a  record  $1,196,055,- 
761  in  1968,  a  3%  increase,  according  to  Publishers  Information 
Bureau  and  released  by  Magazine  Publishers  Association. .  .  .  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly’s  1968  ad  revenue  stands  at  $11,854,460,  a  plus  of 
27.3%.  . .  .  Final  month  of  competition  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star’s 
FlexForm  competition  was  won  by  J.  Walter  Thompson  with  an  ad 
created  by  Edward  George  for  7  UP. .  . .  U.S.  Steel  has  withdrawn 
its  support  of  the  newspaper  appliance  ad  service  promotions 
(Waltz  Thru  Washday,  etc.)  in  1969.  The  company  is  also  ter¬ 
minating  its  33-year-old  relationship  with  BBDO.  . . .  WHN-Storer 
Radio  in  New  York  has  named  Diemer  Hauser  Greenthal  Co.  Inc. 
a  new  agency  division  of  Ted  Bates  to  handle  the  largest  audience 
promotion  ad  budget  in  its  history.  The  ads  will  run  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Greater  New  York  area. 


Business  and  government  will 
work  in  closer  harmony  under 
President  Nixon,  says  public  re- 
lations-advertising  lawyer.  Mor¬ 
ton  J.  Simon,  a  specialist  in 
communications  law,  believes  the 
Nixon  administration  will  “seek 
to  avoid  regulation,  as  such,  of 
consumer  protection,  substituting 
a  ‘reasonable’  kind  of  control.” 
There  will  be  more  of  a  “rule  of 
reason”  approach  taken  by  the 
new  administration,  said  Simon 
in  a  talk  to  Philadelphia 
Chapter  of  the  PRSA,  and  in¬ 
creased  participation  by  the 
business  community. 

Newsman  proposes  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  “Truth  SquadC’.  Jack 
O’Dw'yer,  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
letter  and  advertising  news  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  feels  the  public  relations 
profession  should  sponsor  a 
team  of  expert  reporters  and 
investigators  to  provide  im¬ 
partial  analyses  and  investigra- 
tions  of  controversial  public 
issues.  The  public,  he  told  the 

Marshall  Johnston 
heads  2  companies 

Janesville,  Wis. 

In  a  realignment  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  Gazette  and  radio  station 
W CLO  official  family,  Robert  W. 
Bliss,  president,  was  named 
chairman,  and  Marshall  W. 
Johnston,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  was  elected  president  of 


Wall  Street  Advertising  and 
Public  Relation  Association,  has 
difficulty  in  determining  who  is 
telling  the  truth  and  becomes 
confused  by  the  charges  and 
counter-charges.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  he  noted,  the  media  is 
accused  of  distortion.  The  PR 
profession,  he  said,  should  iden¬ 
tify  itself  with  timely  and 
understandable  disclosure  in  all 
areas  of  life  —  not  just  finan¬ 
cial  developments. 

If  New  York  State  publishers 
want  to  be  sure  of  enjoying  their 
complimentary  rum  swizzle  on 
the  terrace  of  the  Nassau  Beach 
Hotel  upon  their  arrival  next 
month  for  the  annual  meeting, 
they  are  being  advised  by  the 
association  not  to  make  any 
“jesting  remarks”  about  ending 
up  in  Havana  while  in  the  air¬ 
port  or  on  the  plane.  “Airline 
officials  and  the  F  B  I,”  cau¬ 
tions  NYSPA,  “take  a  dim 
view  of  this,  and  you  could  end 
up  in  the  New  York  City  jail, 
rather  than  Nassau.” 

the  two  corporations. 

Bliss  remains  editor  of  the 
newspaper  and  Johnston,  general 
manager.  James  E.  Warren,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  two  companies, 
was  elected  vicepresident  for 
finance  and  treasurer.  Crandell 
W.  Bliss,  national  advertising 
manager,  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  companies.  Mrs.  A.  Ross 
continues  as  a  vicepresident 
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Today  need:  curiosity  and  diligence 

Don  Maxwell  reviews  a  career 
of  48  years  on  the  news  side 


IW  Gerahl  B.  Healey 

Chicago 

There  are  more  good  writers 
in  the  newspaper  business  today 
than  there  were  40  years  ago 
and  while  some  of  the  methods 
of  reporting  have  changed  it  is 
still  a  business  for  those  with 
obsessive  curiosity  and  the 
strength  to  work  hard. 

Superior  writing  ability  and 
the  desire  to  come  up  with  a 
better  story  through  arduous 
digging  still  mark  the  crafts¬ 
manship  of  the  outstanding 
newsmen  but  they  always  can 
use  a  little  luck  at  the  right 
time — a  combination  that  is  un¬ 
beatable  in  today’s  city  rooms. 

That  was  the  appraisal  of 
William  Donald  (Don)  Maxwell 
of  modern  day  newspapering  as 
he  chatted  in  his  new  office  high 
in  Tribune  Tower  where  he  had 
moved  on  January  1  to  carry  out 
the  duties  of  a  new  assignment, 
that  of  editorial  chairman  of  the 
Tribune  Company,  a  holding 
company  of  which  the  Chicnrjo 
Tribune  is  a  major  subsidiary. 

It  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year  that  Maxwell,  48 
years  with  the  Tribune  less  six 
months  with  the  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun,  relinquished  his 
editorship  of  the  Tribune,  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  which  he  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1955.  He  joined  the 
Tribune  in  1920  as  a  general 
assignments  reporter  fresh  from 
three  years  in  DePauw  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Gieencastle,  Ind. 

But  his  newspaper  career 
actually  l)egan  while  he  attended 
Greencastle  elementary  school, 
as  a  carrier  of  the  Greencastle 
Banner.  He  wrote  articles  for 
the  Banner  while  completing  a 
four-year  high  school  course  in 
three  years  and  while  at  De¬ 
Pauw  became  editor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  daily. 

Reporter  to  copy  reader 

While  reporting  for  the  Trib¬ 
une  he  finished  college  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  then 
became  a  copy  reader.  His  apti¬ 
tude  so  impressed  then  Tribune 
city  editor  Robert  M.  Lee  that 
he  was  recommended  as  an  “ex¬ 
change  newspaperman”  to  the 
Vancouver  Sun.  After  several 
months  with  the  Sun  during 
which  time  he  worked  up  to  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Tribune  as  a  copy 
reader  and  in  1925  became 
sports  editor. 

editor  ec  PUBLISHER 


William  Donald  Maxwell 


Why  the  move  to  Vancouver? 
Well,  said  Maxwell,  he  couldn’t 
turn  down  the  pay  of  $45  a  week 
to  run  the  Chicago  Tribune 
leased  wire — he  was  getting  $35. 
And  why  the  decision  to  return 
to  the  Tribune?  It  was  a  matter 
of  deciding  whether  he  wanted 
to  return  to  his  native  land  and 
that  was  the  way  he  wanted  it. 

But  not  until  he  had  caused 
somewhat  of  a  furore  in  British 
Columbia  by  using  an  overlay  of 
the  American  flag  in  a  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Sun. 

“There  was  a  lot  of  burning  of 
those  papers,  believe  me,”  Max¬ 
well  said,  “and  I  figured  it  was 
about  time  for  me  to  get  back 
to  my  own  country.” 

In  the  Tribune  sports  editor’s 
post  he  helped  to  introduce  many 
of  the  early  Tribune  sports  pro¬ 
motions.  One  which  scored  out¬ 
standing  .success  was  the  Golden 
Gloves  tournaments,  which 
eventually  went  nationwide. 

He  hired  Pegirr  on  sports 

“One  of  the  smartest  things  I 
ever  did  as  sports  editor  was  to 
hire  Westbrook  Pegler,”  he  said. 
“We  had  a  lot  of  other  good 
sports  writers,  too,  and  we 
covered  the  sports  scenes  and 
the  Golden  Era  of  sports  in 
their  entirety.” 

If  it  sounds  like  all  was 
smooth  sailing  from  general  as- 
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signments  to  news  editor — not 
so.  Maxwell  had  his  rough  times 
as  a  reporter  and  a  story  of  one 
of  them  prefaced  a  remark  that 
“this  (newspaper)  business  is 
one  where  experience  counts.” 

One  of  Maxwell’s  early  as¬ 
signments  was  on  a  murder  and 
suicide  in  which  a  prominent 
Chicagoan  had  shot  his  mistress 
and  himself. 

“I  got  to  the  house  to  set  up 
a  watch  and  try  to  figure  a  way 
to  get  whatever  notes,  letters, 
diary  or  photos  were  in  the 
locked  residence,”  Maxwell 
reminisced. 

“There  also  were  Shadow 
Brown  and  Austin  O’Malley,  re¬ 
porters  for  the  (Hearst)  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner,  our  morning  com¬ 
petition.  After  standing  around 
a  good  deal  of  the  morning 
Brown  suggested  he  and  I  go  to 
lunch.  We  did  and  while  we 
were  gone  O’Malley  broke  into 
the  house  and  grabbed  every 
picture  he  could  find  plus  any¬ 
thing  else  that  had  a  connection 
with  the  case.  It  hurt  but  I  never 
let  it  happen  again.” 

Maxwell  said  he  made  it  his 
business  to  learn  copy  reading 
early  in  his  career.  This  was 
made  possible  by  his  working 
the  “dog  watch”  on  a  copy 
reader’s  night  off. 

Maxwell  recalled  the  circula¬ 
tion  war  between  Colonel  Robert 


R.  McCormick  and  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst.  Tribune  news- 
liaper  truck  drivers  would  toss 
“Cheer  Checks”  off  the  vehicles, 
some  of  which  were  worth  $50 
to  the  finders.  The  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner  was  “throwing  money 
away”  in  some  other  form. 

Such  giveaways  didn’t  last 
long.  “It  was  well  they  didn’t,” 
.Maxwell  remarked,  “both  pub¬ 
lishers  would  have  gone  broke.” 

He  regarded  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick  with  great  reverence  and  it 
is  seldom  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
ver.sation  with  him  that  the 
colonel’s  name  doesn’t  come  up. 

“A  highly  successful  news¬ 
paperman  needs  someone  reach¬ 
ing  out  and  helping  him  because 
this  is  one  business  where  some¬ 
thing  you  do  this  afternoon  or 
tonight  isn’t  worth  a  thing  to¬ 
morrow,”  Maxwell  said. 

Under  Colonel  McCormick’s 
supervision  Maxwell  also  learned 
“you  can’t  edit  a  newspaper 
from  the  Pump  Room  (a  famous 
restaurant  in  the  Ambassador 
East  Hotel  in  Chicago.) 

“The  Colonel  came  to  the 
Tribune  every  day  and  when  he 
was  out  of  the  city  he  tele¬ 
phoned  every  day  many  times 
more  than  once. 

“Sure,  there  were  many  critics 
of  the  Colonel  and  his  opera¬ 
tions.  But  those  who  criticized 
were  taking  things  out  of  con¬ 
text,  for  he  truly  built  a  great 
empire  with  hard  work  and 
honest  integrity.” 

•  Maxwell  added  that  McCor¬ 
mick  was  always  eager  to  adopt 
advanced  publishing  techniques. 
Such  foresight  resulted  in  the 
Tribune  always  having  the  latest 
equipment. 

Colonel  looked  ahead 

“I’m  sure  the  Colonel  would 
have  lieen  vitally  interested  in 
the  computer  advances  in  news- 
papering,”  Maxwell  said,  “be¬ 
cause  he  was  that  kind  of  a 
man,  always  looking  ahead.” 

Asked  about  his  new  job  as 
editorial  chairman.  Maxwell  said 
he  wasn’t  going  to  “breathe 
dow’n  the  necks”  of  any  editors 
(the  Tribune  Company  owns 
dailies  in  Fort  Lauderdale  and 
Orlando,  Fla.,  as  well  as  the 
New  York  News  and  Chicago’s 
American) . 

“If  they  want  to  consult  with 
me,  and  that’s  what  I  am  now, 
a  consultant,  I’m  sure  they  will 
seek  me  out. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


AP’s  Mulligan  brands 
Biafra  ‘the  worst  hell’ 


Kv  Don  Malev 


“Biafra  is  an  incredibly  hard 
place  to  get  into  and  it  took  me 
eight  days  to  talk  my  way  in,” 
he  says.  “First  you  have  to  go 
to  Lisbon  and  get  a  visa  to  fly 
to  Sao  Tome  Island,  a  Portu¬ 
gese  possession  off  the  African 
coa.st  of  Angola.  You  can  get  a 
mercy  flight  there  to  fly  you  into 
Biafra.  Caritas,  the  Vatican  Re¬ 
lief  Agency,  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  fly  food  to 
the  war  refugees  and  you  can 
usually  talk  your  way  onto  one 
of  their  flights.  It’s  possible  to 
get  in  through  Lisbon  but  it’s 
too  time  consuming.” 

Mulligan,  a  svelt  166  pounds, 
talked  his  way  onto  a  mercy 
flight.  His  air  fare  was  $65 
round  trip.  “They  charge  you  by 
weight,”  he  says.  “Whatever  the 
airfare  for  the  food  you  dis¬ 
place  is  the  amount  they  charge 
you.”  A  soldier  of  fortune 
(“they’re  like  something  out  of 
Terry  and  the  PLates”)  flew 
him  to  the  starvation-ridden 
trouble  spot  “in  a  26-year-old 
DC-4.”  (Flying  out  he  ro<le  in  a 
once-elegant  Super  Constella¬ 
tion  that  was  “squirting  oil  all 
the  way  back  to  Lisbon  during 
the  17  hour  flight.”  Upon  land¬ 
ing  safely  the  Negro  co-pilot 
kissed  the  wing,  saying  “Baby, 
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pretty  uncomfortable,”  be  re¬ 
lates.  “Hank  Gill,  a  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Chicnffo  Daily 
Newst,  and  I  slept  on  the  front 
porch  floor  of  Government 
House,  which  was  the  only  hotel 
available.  The  ])lace  was  a 
former  guest  house  and  there 
were  people  sleejjlng  all  over  the 
place.  Two  or  three  guys  were 
sleeping  on  the  floor  inside  and 
we  were  all  paying  the  same 
rate  whether  or  not  we  got  a 
bed.  They’re  billing  the  AP  $35 
a  night  for  my  luxurious  accom¬ 
modations.” 

A  bed,  at  last! 

Mulligan  slept  on  the  porch 
deck  for  four  nights  and  was  is¬ 
sued  a  genuine  bed  on  the  fifth. 
“A  Jewish  lawyer  from  New' 
York  checked  out  and  I  got  his 
l)ed.  He  was  writing  a  brief  for 
a  Jewish  organization  calling 
for  the  outlawing  of  all  war.” 

“The  place  wasn’t  the  least 
bit  flush,”  he  quips.  “As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  you  have  to  get  water 
out  of  the  riv'er  in  a  pail.  You 
pour  the  water  into  the  hotel 
bathtub,  wash  and  shave  with 
it,  and  ultimately  use  it  to  flush.” 

Besides  teing  short  on  water 
Biafra  is  clean  out  of  every¬ 
thing  else — especially  food.  “I 


ter’s  undrinkable. 

Great  people 

“The  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  who 
are  stationed  there  can  do  a  lot 
for  you,”  he  says,  “and  there  are 
about  80  of  them  and  about  40 
nuns.  They’re  Irish  and  the 
Fathers  like  a  l)eer  or  tw’O. 
Really  great  people.” 

Because  of  the  critical  short¬ 
age  of  gasoline  Mulligan  found 
that  it  takes  three  days  to  get  a 
casualty  from  the  front  to  the 
hospital — about  12  miles.  “And 
you  don’t  have  to  go  more  than 
five  miles  from  the  airport  to 
see  kids  starving.  They  get  an 
occasional  sweet  potato  to  eat 
but  suffer  from  a  lack  of  pro¬ 
tein.  The  disease  that  kills  them 
is  called  kwaahkiorkor,  a  Gha- 
nan  word  meaning  ‘red  man.’ 
The  first  symptom  that  appears 
when  they’ve  got  it  is  that  their 
hair  turns  red.  And  when  the 
disease  worsens  they  do  look 
like  little  red  men.” 

Biafran  hospitals,  like  hospi¬ 
tals  in  other  war-stricken  coun¬ 
tries  he’s  seen,  are  doing  round- 
the-clock  yeoman  service.  “I  saw 
one  174-be(l  hospital  with  over 
700  patients  l)eing  treated  in  it. 
Every  day  at  4  p.m.  grocery 
trucks  and  panel  trucks  bring  in 


death  stench  you  know  there  are 
casualties  just  up  ahead.  But 
you  don’t  want  to  see  them  any¬ 
more  so  you  just  keep  moving 
right  by  them. 

“When  you  see  a  soup  kitchen  j 
doling  out  food  to  the  starving  | 
kids  you  get  a  lump  in  your  ■ 
throat^ — those  kids  with  their  ^ 
bloated  l)ellies  really  break  your 
heart.  You  reach  a  point  after 
awhile  where  you  just  don’t 
want  to  see  any  more  of  this.  It’s 
no  good  to  dwell  on  it  though,  a 
good  reporter  has  to  keep  him¬ 
self  detached. 

No  place  for  a  uniform 

“Another  thing  about  cover¬ 
ing  Biafra,”  he  adds.  “There’s 
one  place  where  it  just  doesn’t 
pay  to  w’ear  a  uniform.  This 
marks  the  first  war  I’ve  covered 
where  I  didn’t  wear  khakis— 
they’re  i)erfect  targets  for  Ni¬ 
gerian  snipers  and  besides,  when 
you  wear  them  they  think  you’re 
a  mercenary,  and  it’s  ojjen  sea 
son  on  those  guys  over  there.” 

Mulligan  got  his  original  kha 
kis  from  his  AP  sidekick  Ha 
Boyle.  “The  only  reason  they 
sent  me  to  cover  war  originally 
was  because  I  was  the  same  si» 
as  Boyle.” 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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and 

more 


Don  Maxwell 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


After  noting  that  most  of  the 
news  handling  business  is  done 
now  by  telephone,  even  from 
faraway  outposts  of  the  Tribune 
editorial  department  complex, 
Maxwell  turned  again  to  the 
element  of  luck  connected  with 
newspapering. 

“Look  at  it  this  way,  I  was 
lucky  to  be  sports  editor  when 
Jack  Dempsey  failed  to  regain 
his  heavyweight  championship 
against  Gene  Tunney  in  the  14- 
count  fight  at  Soldier  Field.  That 
was  one  of  the  most  sensational 
sports  stories  of  all  times.  I 
always  blamed  the  mixup  on  the 
timekeeper,  who  despite  Referee 
Barry’s  starting  the  count  all 
over  again  after  counting  four 
over  the  fallen  Tunney,  should 
have  sounded  the  l)ell  after  the 
count  of  10  regardless  of  what 
Barry  was  doing.  That  could 
have  avoided  a  lot  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  that  resultecl.” 

Avid  foulbull  fan 

It’s  probably  a  throw-back  to 
his  sports  writing  and  editing 
days  that  Maxwell  is  an  avid 
professional  football  fan  and  is 
especially  keen  on  the  exploits 
of  the  Chicago  Bears.  He  is  a 


personal  friend  of  George  Halas, 
Bears  owner,  and  visited  Halas 
while  on  a  visit  to  England  when 
Halas  was  recuperating  from  an 
operation  on  his  hip. 

Maxwell’s  active  pur.suits  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  office  have 
lieen  confined  mostly  to  l)ecoming 
an  accomplished  drummer.  He 
plays  tapes  of  jazz  and  Dixie¬ 
land  music  in  his  recreation 
room  at  home  and  does  drum  ac¬ 
companiments  while  transfer¬ 
ring  his  “skin-beating”  sounds 
to  blank  tape. 

While  news  editor  eight  years, 
then  city  editor,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Slaxwell  took  active  part  in 
the  development  of  many  of  the 
Tribune’s  big  stories. 

Obtained  killer's  eonfes<iif>ii 

He  was  instrumental  in  get¬ 
ting  a  confession  story  from 
William  Heirens  in  the  Suzanne 
Degnan  murder  case  in  Chicago, 
several  years  ago. 

He  directed  the  handling  of 
the  complete  text  of  the  United 
\ations’  charter  drafted  in  San 
F rancisco  and  published  the  next 
morning  in  full  by  the  Tribune. 

When  delivery  of  a  speech  by 
General  MacArthur  was  blocked 
by  Presidential  order.  Maxwell 
telephoned  Mac  .Arthur  head¬ 
quarters  in  Tokyo  to  point  out 
that  the  speech  already  had  been 


printed  by  a  national  magazine. 
The  Tribune  carried  the  Mac- 
.4rthur  text  next  morning  in  its 
late  editions. 

In  March,  1955,  after  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Yalta  report 
had  been  “leaked”  to  a  New 
York  newspaper,  it  was  Maxwell 
who  directed  the  campaign  in 
Washington  that  led  to  its  re¬ 
lease  to  all  newspapers  and  who 
then  worked  through  the  night 
with  Tribune  production  person¬ 
nel.  Final  editions  of  the  next 
morning’s  Tribune  carried  a  32- 
page  section  devoted  to  the 
Yalta  papers. 

Gospel  singer's  son 

Maxwell,  born  in  Greencastle 
in  1900,  the  son  of  a  Methodist 
gospel  singer — his  mother  was 
a  high  school  English  teacher — 
married  a  Rushville,  Ind.,  girl 
whom  he  met  while  attending 
DePauw.  They  are  the  parents 
of  a  son,  David,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  DePauw,  .served  as  a 
naval  officer  in  World  War  II, 
and  is  now  in  the  advertising 
business. 

Maxwell  is  a  member  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi, 
a  life  trustee  of  Northwestern 
University  and  a  senior  vice- 
president  of  Tribune  Company. 
He  served  three  terms,  three 
years  each,  the  maximum,  on  the 
.Associated  Press  board  of  direc¬ 
tors.  He  is  a  director  of  the 


Inter-.American  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion. 

Plans  world  lour 

.Maxwell  has  always  enjoyed 
visiting  Euope  and  while  there 
he  has  made  it  a  practice  to  talk 
with  the  Tribune’s  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  foreign  lands. 

He  intends  to  continue  such 
trips,  in  fact  is  planning  a  world 
tour. 

• 

Oi»Hal(r8  mother  asks 
$5  million  for  libel 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

.Alleging  fal.se  and  misleading 
statements  that  expo.sed  her  to 
“hatred,  contempt  and  ri<iicule," 
Mrs.  Marguerite  Oswald  has 
tile«l  suits  for  libel  in  federal 
court  here  against  .several  writ¬ 
ers  and  publishing  houses. 

The  mother  of  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  accused  assassin  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
names:  Rep.  Gerald  Ford  with 
John  R.  Stiles  and  Simon  & 
Schuster  Inc.;  Jim  Bishop  with 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Corp.;  Ste¬ 
phen  White  with  MacMillan  Co. 
and  CBS;  Jimmy  Bre.slin  with 
New  York  Magazine;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Manchester  with  Harper  & 
Row  Inc.  and  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

She  is  asking  $5  million. 


Computerized  typesettii^ 
May  Pay  Off  In  Mink, 
Sa^  Marvie. 


Dear  Marvie; 

Hubby  just  bouj»ht  a  rDP-S  typesetting 
system.  So  he  could  set  display  ads  80% 
faster  and  get  home  earlier.  Fact  is,  he’s 
getting  home  later  than  ever.  If  your  machine 
is  really  that  fast,  what’s  he  doing  ’til  2  a.m.? 

Suspicious 

Dear  Suspicious: 

Chances  are  he’s  taking  on  more  ads, 
making  more  money.  Ask  him  for  a  fur 
coat  and  see  what  happens. 

Dear  Marvie; 

After  an  8  year  engagement.  I’m  finally  getting 
married  next  week  —  on  the  same  day 
they’re  delivering  my  PDP'8  system.  I’m  so 
nervous.  Will  it  really  work? 

Nervous  Bridegroom 
Dear  Nervous  Bridegroom; 

Cool  it.  Over  150  other  guys  have  done  it, 
and  it’s  worked  for  them. 


Dear  Marvie; 

If  your  computerized  typesetting  system  is  so 
smart,  how  come  it  needs  5,000  special 
exceptions  to  its  fancy  rules  of  hyphenation? 

Aalbert  Aardvark 


Dear  Aal; 

Blame  Webster.  Some  people  insist  on 
odd  spelling  —  like  names  with  a  double 
A.  The  5,000  exceptions  make  the 
computer  99%  pure,  and  keep  people 
like  you  happy. 

Mari'ie  u’ill  he  glad  to  help  you  with  your  problems. 
Send  them  on  a  postcard,  or  if  more  personal,  in 
a  letter,  to  Marvie,  Digital 

Cl|k  *  Equipment  Corporation, 

^  Maynard,  Mass.  If  they’re 
urgent,  call  (617)  897-5 r  1 1. 


COrvIPUTERB  ■  IVtOOULEB 
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AWARD  WINNER! 


SEMINAR:  Awarded  the  PICA  Copper  Cuspidor  for  “First  in  Cate¬ 
gory"  (external  magazine/less  than  5,000  circulation)  and  an 
"Award  of  Merit"  from  the  International  Council  of  Industrial  Editors. 

For  those  interested  in  learning  more  about  SEMINAR,  we  offer  a  |  SEMINAR,  a  quarterly  review  j 

complimentary  issue;  send  us  the  coupon  and  we'll  mail  you  a  copy  ■  P-O.  Box  1530,  La  Jolla,  California  92037  j 

of  SEMINAR  at  once,  no  obligation.  Get  acquainted  with  SEMINAR,  □  send  me  a  complimentary  copy  of  SEMINAR  | 

^  ,  ...  -  rl  □  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  SEMINAR  I 

Copley  Newspapers  award  winning  quarterly  review  written  for  j  ^  ^  years  □  3  years  Amount  enclosed  $_  . 

newspapermen,  with  articles  by  well-known  professionals  in  every  |  | 

phase  of  the  newspaper  business.  You'll  enjoy  the  editorial  selec-  j  Company  or  School  I 

tivity  and  high  calibre  of  its  content.  We  believe  better  newspapers  |  ■ 

make  a  better  world.  SEMINAR  is  published  as  a  contribution  to  the  I  ^jp  | 

furtherance  of  that  belief.  I  _ 

Subscription  rotes:  1  yr.,  $3.00;  2  yrs.,  $5.50;  3  yrs.,  $7.50.  Schools  of  Journalism  and  journalism  students,  $2.50  per  yr.  Bulk  subscriptions  of  20  copies  or  more,  $2.00  ea.  per  yr. 


iVhat  s  going  on  in 
ilarris-lntertype’s 
world  of  Digital 
Communications 

...for  Publishers 


“Digital”  is  a  universal  language.  And  digital  technology 
is  the  heart  of  the  new  world  of  communications  equip¬ 
ment  being  built  by  H arris- In tertype. 

Digital  codes  are  made  up  of  electronic  impulses  which 
can  be  transmitted  by  all  forms  of  radio  or  wire  com¬ 
munications  . . .  carrying  voices,  pictures  or  printed  mat¬ 
ter  ...  to  be  analyzed,  processed,  stored,  retrieved,  edited 
and  disseminated  by  electronic  and  printed  media. 

Digital  technology  will  reshape  the  production  of  news¬ 
papers,  books,  magazines,  packaging,  advertising  . . .  create 
entirely  new  information  handling  systems. 

Harris- In  ter  type  is  applying  digital  technology  to  all 
sorts  of  equipment.  And  linked  in  ever  more  sophisticated 
systems,  this  equipment  will  create  better  communications; 
man-to-man,  man-to-machine,  machine-to-machine. 

HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


55  PUBLIC  SQUARE  •  CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44113 


Products  with  s  Futuro -Harris  Presses  Seybrdr)  Cutters  M.icey  Collators  Cottrell  Presses 
Intertype  Composing  Systems  Sheridan  Bindery  Equipment  Schnbet  Business  Forms  Presses  ft 
Collators  Gates  AM  (4  F  M  Broadcasting  Equipment  PRD  Microwave  Instruments  Langston  Corru 
gated  Container  Machinery  Radiation  E  lecironic  Communications  8i  Control  E  quipment  ^  Systems 


Digital  logic  circuits  control  many  functions  on 
Harris  Lithotronic-78  offset  press. 


Intertype  Fototronic-CRT  typesetter  uses  digital 
technology  to  create  type  images  at  ultra  high 
•speed. 


FRD’s  Versatile  Avionic  Shop  Test  (VAST)  sys¬ 
tem  uses  computer-proces.sed  digital  data  to  auto¬ 
mate  the  testing  of  Naval  avionic  equipment. 


Radiation’s  data  pr«>cessing  system  reteives  infor 
mation  from  space  satellites  in  digital  form  . . . 
provides  both  print-out  and  CRT  display. 


T 


The  worst  hell 


(Vontinurd  fnini  inttje  18) 


Our  new  plant  offers  highest  efficiency  in 
book  manufacturing 

says  W.  A.  Krueger  Co.  of  their  recently  completed  facility  jr  . 

in  New  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 

This  new  220,000  sq.  ft.  plant,  the  first  step  in  a  multi-phase  growth  program 
is  designed  for  an  ultimate  facility  of  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  Designed  by: 


AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN  INC. 
Sngineers 

Boston,  Mass  (617)  262-3200 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  (704)  375-1375 


KRUEGER  CO.  New  Berlin.  Wisconsin/Book  Manufacturing  Plant 
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Goss  Metro-O^et:  best  looking 
news  to  hit  the  streets  ofV^sau. 

Everyone  in  Marathon  County,  Wisconsin,  They  have  greater  capacity,  more  color,  finer 
noticed  the  change  in  the  Wausau  Daily  reproduction.  Each  one  is  prepared  to  take 
Record  Herald  last  spring.  advantage  of  the  newest  innovations  in  offset 

Especially  the  space  buyers  at  the  local  printing, 
department  stores.  And  the  color-minded  If  you'd  like  to  learn  more  about  the  press 

advertisers  at  the  local  supermarkets.  that's  printing  the  best  looking  news  from 

The  Wausau  Record  Herald  is  typical  of  22  Vancouver  to  West  Palm  Beach— or  if  you'd 
daily  newspapers  across  the  country  that  are  like  to  see  one,  write:  The  Goss  Company, 

“on  edition''  with  Goss  Metro-Offset  today.  5601  West  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650. 


GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-60SS-0EXTER.  INC. 

5601  West  31  St  St.,  Chicego,  Illinois  60650 


KAYOLT  AM)  DESIGN 


Streamlining  for  the  eye 


HOLLYWOOD  DEFENDS  WILKES-BARRE 


'K^CORD  JfERALD 


US  bomberi  continue  pounding 
enemy  torcet  oround  Saigon 


WYOMINCf^^BSERVER 


McCarthy  finds  grava 
of  siaughterad  woman 


*0  TiAi  ota  Hint  liviMiS 
Kehoe  names  real  king 
at  Molly  Maguires 


Wallace  charges  polls  rigged 


"^ope  haul's  statement  premature' 
Russian  $hhep  teKs  WyO  reporter 


By  llowanl  B.  Taylor 


When  Jess  Garber  twik  over  as  editor  of  the 
W'nynenhoro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald  he  carried  further 
a  streamlining  process  begun  by  his  predecessor. 

One  important  step  was  planting  strong  elements 
in  each  corner  (page  in  upper  left).  Here  we  have 
big  art  in  up|)er  left  counterbalanced  by  art  in 
lower  right.  Then,  a  strong  head  in  upper  right 
counterbalanced  by  a  strong  head  in  lower  left. 

That’s  the  way  to  do  it.  Nor  is  the  head  in  lower 
left  too  heavy  for  that  position.  The  bottoms  of  too 
many  pages  are  faint-hearted  for  want  of  ample 
emphasis. 

The  format  is  seven  columns  of  11-pica  body 
ty|)e  spread  across  a  normal  eight  columns  of  space. 
The  resulting  white  space — two  picas  between  each 
column — makes  the  page  breezy  and  inviting  to  the 
eye. 

Sunken  column  rules  and  sunken  cutoffs  (all  cut¬ 
offs  gone)  help,  too.  So  do  the  all-down  heads. 

Nameplate  is  clean.  Notice  the  added  touch,  the 
line  above  and  at  left  of  the  nameplate  that  tells 
you  the  day  and  date  of  issue.  A  good  idea. 

Apparently  the  Record  Herald  lacks  a  10-point 
light  body  face.  A  pity.  Something  heavier — for 
contrast — would  be  helpful  for  captions. 

The  Record  Herald  is  evening  with  circulation  of 
f>,;{00  in  a  city  of  10,000.  Paul  F.  Chalfant  is  pub¬ 
lisher.  It  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  format,  but 
he’s  a  violinist  of  concert  caliber. 


and  Pittston.  The  tearsheet  comes  from  Paul  W. 
Warnagiris,  editor. 

This  certainly  is  the  format  for  a  newspaper/ 
magazine,  if  it  can  be  called  that.  It’s  probably  what 
tabloid  format  ought  to  look  like,  too. 

Three  heads  on  the  page  are  refered  to  stories  on 
the  inside.  The  caption  is  beside  the  art  instead  of 
l)eing  spotted  beneath  it. 

No  effort  is  made  to  square  off  the  body  type 
across  the  bottom,  and  it  certainly  is  not  offensive 
to  the  eye.  The  by-line  is  tagged  onto  the  end  of  the 
story. 

The  skyline  is  all  caps  while,  except  for  kicker, 
the  other  heads  are  all-down.  This  is  a  curious 
departure  from  basic  style,  since  heads  on  the  inside 
are  all-down,  too. 

That  body  type  across  the  bottom:  The  lines  are 
unjustified.  Mr.  Warnagiris  asks: 

“Please  tell  us  the  reason  for  the  use  of  justified 
lines.  Except  for  good  looks — which  is  simply  a 
matter  of  judgment — we  cannot  think  of  one  good 
reason  for  using  justified  columns. 

“Our  experience  has  been  that  unjustified  lines 
are  cheaper  and  faster.  In  addition,  by  not  using 
justified  lines  we  get  more  white  space  between 
columns.” 

“That’s  how  to  justify  unjustified  lines.” 


Howard  B.  Taylor  is  editorial  consultant  to  the 
Copley  Newspapers.  He  writes  this  department  on 
newspaper  format  exclusively  for  Fl&P.  Correspon¬ 
dence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at  7776  Ivanhoe 
Avenue,  La  Jolla,  California,  92037. 


Here’s  something  else  unusual  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Wyoming  Obseri'cr.  It’s  a  local-area  news  maga¬ 
zine  published  every  two  weeks  in  a  fiercely  com¬ 
petitive  area  that  includes  Wilkes-Barre,  Scranton 
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faThe  world's 
1  finest 
automated 
mailroom  is  easy 
to  build. 


F  Just  start  with  the  world's  finest  stacker 
and  then  get  a  complete  system  to  match. 


Ernif>  Verre,  Manager  of  Marketing  Services 


Now  you  can  get  stream  conveyor  to 
■  \  loading  dock  high-speed  newspaper 

\  handling  equipment 
H  ^  '\  from  a  single  ■' 

manufacturer.  Sta-Hi  Mail- 
room  Systems.  Sta-Hi  offers  you 
the  finest  equipment  available 
plus  the  ease  of  single  source 
buying  and  service.  Our  experienced  mailroom 
engineers  will  work  with 

you  from  H  original  plant 


■  IH  layout  through  to  p  1 

IH  equipment  installa-  ' 

*5  •  tion  and  start-up.  ^ 

Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Systems  are  avail-| ' 
able  with  the  particular  degree  of 
automation  you  need,  from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  sophisticated.  ■ 

_ I  Give  your 

Sta-Hi  Regional 
M  Manager  a  call.  You’ll  find 
*  *  I  *  H  he  talks  your  language. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION 

2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663  (714)833-1000 


Prediction  for  1979: 
1,376  offset  dailies 


By  1979  fewer  than  200  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
will  be  printed  on  letterpress 
equipment;  more  than  1,300  will 
be  using  offset  presses. 

That’s  the  forecast  of  the 
American  Newspai)er  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Re.search  Insti¬ 
tute  after  making  a  check  with 
publishers  on  present  plant  op¬ 
erations,  their  attitude  toward 
technological  change  and  the 
outlook  for  consumption  of 
newsprint. 

Currently,  according  to  the 
ANPA/RI  findings,  405  dailies 
printed  on  offset  presses  con¬ 
sume  190,000  tons  of  newsprint. 
In  another  five  years  there  will 
be  1,140  dailies  in  offset  using 
about  one  million  tons  of  news¬ 
print.  The  end  of  the  decade  will 
see  1,376  dailies  in  offset  with  a 
newsprint  consumption  in  e.x- 
cess  of  two  million  tons. 

The  comparative  figures  for 
letterpress  dailies  are  given  as 
follows: 

1968—1,155  using  7,603,000 
tons. 

1973—420  using  8,310,000 

tons. 

1978—184  using  8,886,000 
tons. 

Direct  printing  prospects 

The  possibility  that  develop¬ 


ment  of  a  ])lastic  plate  system 
for  direct  letterpress  printing 
could  retard  the  rush  to  offset 
presses  came  into  iliscussion  at 
the  Great  Lakes  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  last 
week  at  Toronto. 

John  J.  McGann  Jr.,  assistant 
business  manager  of  Dayton 
Newspapers  who  was  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  experiments  in  di¬ 
rect  letterpress  printing  while 
he  worked  at  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  said  he  would  advise 
publishers  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  now  to  improving  the  skills 
and  techniques  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room. 

This  effort  would  not  lie 
wasted  by  the  time  a  decision 
may  be  necessary  on  staying 
with  letterpress  or  converting  to 
offset,  McGann  said. 

“In  fact,”  he  told  the  confer¬ 
ence,  “you  probably  would  be 
just  catching  up  to  many  of  the 
letterpress  u.sers  who  have  found 
cold  type,  computers  and  tape 
so  worthwhile  in  their  present 
operations.  Then,  if  you  decided 
to  go  offset,  or  a  new  plate  be¬ 
came  a  reality,  you  would  be  in 
a  better  position  to  evaluate 
their  true  economic  worth.” 

McGann  said  that  most  at¬ 
tempts  at  developing  a  direct 
printing  plate  for  letterpress 
have  fallen  short  on  one  or  more 


of  the  industry’s  requirements. 
He  listed  these  as  follows: 

1.  The  first  plate  must  be 
processed  from  corrected  paste¬ 
up  to  press  in  about  15  minutes. 
Duplicate  plates  from  the  same 
original  must  be  available  in 
about  three  minutes. 

2.  The  cost  of  a  direct  print¬ 
ing  plate  must  be  close  to  the 
combined  costs  of  our  present 
stereo  and  engraving  opera¬ 
tions.  For  multiple  plate  re¬ 
quirements  you  must  adjust  this 
yardstick.  The  saving  predicted 
for  your  composing  room  will 
not  be  captured  unless  direct 
printing  plates  meet  this  test. 

3.  The  third  is  the  desire  to 
improve  the  quality  of  letter- 
press  printing.  Most  attempts 
at  direct  printing  reach  this  ob¬ 
jective. 

Rewarding  exporinieiit 

“Direct  printing  from  engrav¬ 
ers’  color  plates  can  be  the  most 
rewarding  of  all  experiments,” 
McGann  said. 

The  Dycril  plate  developed  by 
DuPont  came  out  many  years 
ago  but,  McGann  said,  it  never 
caught  on  in  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  because  it  was  too  costly 
and  the  processing  time  was  too 
long.  Kodak’s  similar  plate  also 
had  disadvantages  in  cost  and 
speed. 

Technicians  of  the  Grace 
Company,  McGann  said,  believe 
they  have  a  plate  whose  process 
cycle  is  less  than  nine  minutes 
from  negative  to  finished  plate. 
This  permits  sequential  opera¬ 
tion  on  platemaking  in  which 
time  for  duplicate  plates  is  re¬ 
duced  to  three  or  four  minutes. 
The  plates  are  made  from  a 
photographic  negative. 

Field  testing  of  the  Letter- 
flex  system  has  been  under  way 
for  some  time  at  the  South 
Bend  Tribune  but,  McGann  ad¬ 
vised,  “Grace  feels  it  is  too 
early  to  make  further  state¬ 
ments  concerning  it.” 

Don't  wait-and-see 

Meanwhile,  he  added,  several 
new  photopolymer  plates  are 
under  development  here  and 
abroad.  They  are  confronted 
with  problems  and  costs  of 
mounting  on  press  cylinders. 

“Many  people,”  McGann  con¬ 
cluded,  “have  asked  me  if  they 
should  wait  and  see  if  direct 
printing  plates  for  letterpress 
become  a  reality.  Should  they 
switch  to  offset  printing  now,  or 
should  they  just  continue  as 
they  have  done  and  take  a  wait- 
and-see  attitude.  The  best  ad¬ 
vice  I  can  think  of  now  is  not 
to  wait  and  see,  but  to  start 
thinking  about  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  your  plant  if  you  did 
switch  to  offset  or  if  a  new 
plate  became  available.  In  either 
case,  you  would  have  plenty  of 
work  in  your  composing  room.” 


Moss  bill  seeks  | 
full  disclosure 

I 

on  public  polls  i 

Washington  ’ 

Congressman  John  E.  Moss  j 
of  CalifoiTiia  wants  to  know  \ 
more  about  how  public  opinion 
polls  are  conducted.  He  has  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill,  to  be  known  as 
the  “Truth-in-Polling  .\ct", 
which  would  require  all  poll-  j 
takers  to  file  a  report  on  their 
polls  and  how  they  operate  with 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  requirement  would  apply  r 
to  “whoever  conducts  a  public  j 
opinion  poll  relating  to  any  elec-  | 
tion  for  Federal  office  or  to  any 
political  issue  the  results  of 
which  are  to  be  and  are  dis¬ 
seminated  to  the  public  through  ! 
the  mails  or  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce.”  Failure  to  file  a  report 
within  72  hours  after  the  first 
dissemination  of  the  result 
would  entail  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  90  days  in  jail, 
or  both. 

The  Moss  bill  would  recjuire 
poll-takers  report  the  name  of 
the  person  who  caused  the  poll 
to  be  commissioned;  the  method 
used  in  compiling  the  sample; 
the  size  of  the  sample;  the  time 
period  within  which  the  polling 
was  done;  the  questions  asked; 
the  method  by  which  the  polling 
was  done;  the  number  in  the 
sample  who  were  contacted  and 
responded,  the  number  in  the 
sample  who  were  contacted  and 
did  not  respond,  and  the  number 
in  the  sample  who  were  not 
contacted,  and  the  results  of 
poll. 

• 

St.  Louis  linage 
figures  corrected 

Due  to  a  typographical  erroi 
the  November  linage  figures  for 
St.  Louis  (E&P,  January  4) 
were  incomplete.  The  correct 
data: 


1968 

1967 

Globe-Democrat-m 

1,945,377 

1,921,077 

tGlobe-Democrat-we 

617,174 

657,5« 

Post-Dispatch-e  . 

2,751,648 

2.961. IS* 

#Post-Dispatch-s  _ 

1,763,481 

l,599,52< 

Grand  Total  . 

7,077.680 

7.139.35*: 

NOTE;  Part  run 

included; 

Glob^ 

Dtmocr«t-m  IfM — 1,945,377  includes  3M 
045  lines;  1957—1,921,077  includes  291.13 
lines.  Post-Dispatch-e  1961 — 2,751,646  ii'- 
eludes  298,818  lines;  1967—2,961,159  iis 
eludes  37V892  lines. 

NOTE;  Globe-Democrat-m  published  S 
weekdays  only, 
tincludes  THIS  WEEK 
#includas  PARADE 

• 


Prophet  returns  to  PR 

ClIICACi 

Jerry  D.  Prophet  has  re¬ 
turned  as  an  account  executive 
to  the  Chicago  office  of  Harshe 
Rotman  &  Druck,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  He  has  been  vice- 
president  of  Pearson  &  Buffing¬ 
ton  Advertising,  Oak  Brook,  Ill- 

January  25,  1969  | 


Automix  Keyboards,  Inc. 

welcomes 

itleggertae^OTNauiRER 

•>||I8>||»  liMipi  i  >  THC  OWCItStORO  IRQUmrit,  1»I4 

Owensboro,  Kentucky 

to  our  ever-growing 
group  of  valued  clients 

rSlD^rn  Automlx  Keyboards,  Inc. 

8020  10BTH  AVE  S  E  .  RENTON.  WASH  98055  206  772  4856 
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Howto 

win  a  dirty  war 
at sea. 


For  years,  some  oil  tankers  have  dumped  their 
leftover  “persistent  oils”  at  sea. 

These  are  oils  not  easily  broken  up  by  sea 
bacteria.  The  Government  forbids  dumping  them 
in  certain  areas  near  shore  where  they  might  harm 
marine  life  and  foul  the  beaches. 

Humble  forbids  its  tankers  to  dump  them 
anywhere  at  all. 

Our  research  people  also  are  working  on  other 
ways  to  keep  the  seas  and  beaches  clean.  Examples; 
better  dispersants  to  help  break  up  oil  slicks; 
safe,  efficient  compounds  for  cleaning  oil  from 
beaches;  and  agents  that  solidify  oil  to  prevent 


spillage  into  the  seas  in  case  of  accident. 

The  ocean  belongs  to  all  the  people.  Some  day 
it  may  provide  food  for  a  hungry  world.  Those  who 
use  it  should  leave  it  as  clean  as  they  find  it. 

That’s  what  Humble  is  trying  to  do. 

Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  the 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair  profit, 
that  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing  something 
more  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  more. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 
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It  produces  completely 
finished  stereo  plates. 

It  delivers  a  piate  every 
17  seconds. 

It  only  requires  the  push 
of  a  button. 

it’s  cailed  the  ONE-17 
Caster/ Finisher. 


®  L- 

■ 

■jj^ 

-S: 

I  Manufactured  in  America,  the  Hoe  One-17  assures  fast,  con- 
j^iuous  delivery  of  stereo  plates  —  automatically.  All  that’s  re¬ 
tired  is  a  push  of  the  starting  button.  A  switch  panel  then  acti- 

ites  each  successive  step  of  the  process.  And  there  are  inter- 
:king  relays  and  emergency  switches  to  insure  complete 
-ety,  as  well  as  a  counter  that  keeps  a  record  of  the  number  of 
4tes  produced. 

The  One-17  also  offers  flexibility.  It  can  be  switched  from 
pntinuous  to  single  casting  and  back.  The  casting  and  the  fin- 
i.^ing  sections  can  be  operated  independently.  Metal  is  melted 
y  either  electricity  or  gas.  And  for  multiple  machine  installa- 
tns,  each  melting  pot  can  be  connected  to  a  central  pot,  with 
leial  feed  being  controlled  automatically. 

Since  the  plates  from  the  One-17  are  cast  by  the  die-cast 
rinciple,  they  have  greater  density  than  plates  cast  by  any  other 
ielhod.  The  plates  thus  cast  will  not  only  have  a  denser  printing 
urfuce  but  also  greater  internal  strength.  And  the  One-17  main- 
ns  consistent  quality  by  valve-controlled  metal  circulation  be- 
•aen  the  melting  pot  and  the  valve  housing.  It  also  maintains 
lecise  metal  temperature  control  and  uniform  water  cooling. 

Finally,  the  One-17  takes  care  of  every  finishing  step— auto- 
Mtically.  The  reverse  side  of  each  plate  is  shaved,  the  bevels 
"d  long  edges  are  de-burred  and  the  plate  is  water-cooled, 
■ower-dried,  given  full-length  straight  underside  lock-up 
'■oves  and  trimmed  to  the  exact  size.  (If  desired,  the  One-17 
an  be  purchased  without  the  milling  feature.) 


Cross-section  diagram  of  the  ONE-17  casting  section 


.0  (i) 


1  Specifications  of  the  ONE-17 

Weight  of  machine 

(without  stereotype  metal) 

26,000  lbs. 

Space  required 

20  ft.  X  10  ft. 

Meiting  pot  capacity 

10,000  lbs. 

Power  requirements: 

Drive 

16  HP 

Valve  housing  and  metal 

feed  pipes 

10  KW 

Melting  pot: 

If  electrically-heated 

85  KW 

If  gas-heated 

1250  cu.ft./hr. 

1  Water  requirements: 

1  Pressure  range 

70-75  Ibs./sq.  in. 

Minimum  total  quantity 

85  gals./min. 

For  the  casting  mold 

65  gals./min. 

For  the  finishing  section 

20  gals./min. 

(i^  (j»)  (•)  (»;  1,1 


1.  Metal  pot 

2.  Impeller  pump 

3.  Metal  feed  line  valve 

4.  Metal  feed  line 

5.  Valve  housing 

6.  Valve 


7.  Feed  line  valve  control 

8.  Mold 

9.  Core 

10.  Mat  lock 

11.  Crank  shaft 

12.  Drive  link 


As  you  can  see,  the  Hoe  One-17  Caster/ Finisher  is  the  ideal  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a  high  volume  of  technically 
perfect  stereos  and  making  the  most  efficient  use  of  manpower. 
For  further  information,  contact  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454. 


^100  Neediest  Cases  ’ 

Charity  appeal  nears 
$1  million  this  year 

By  Neutoii  H.  Kiilhriffht 


The  late  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  a 
Southern  pentleman  hrinRinR  a 
native  fierspicacity  to  New  York 
in  1896,  may  not  have  had  ser\- 
ice  entirely  in  mind  as  the  form¬ 
ula  of  success  for  the  small, 
ailing  newspaper  he  had  just 
ac(|uired,  hut  the  thought  was 
certainly  with  him  in  1912  when 
he  had  the  .Wir  York  Timen 
open  a  diprnified  campaign  at 
Christmastime  to  raise  money 
for  the  city’s  needy. 

The  idea  was  for  the  news¬ 
paper  to  l)e  of  service  to  some- 
i)o<ly  in  particular,  to  the  city’s 
unfortunates,  without  fanfare  or 
intrusion.  Those  getting  the 
money  would  lie  identified  only 
by  a  numl)er.  They  were  to  be 
known  as  the  Neediest  Cases. 

The  soundness  of  an  idea  is 
measured  by  its  success,  and  the 
Ochs  idea  of  direct  charity  with¬ 
out  intrusion  caught  on. 

Every  year  since  then,  for  57 
years,  the  Times  has  mounted 


a  (|uiet,  dignified  campaign  to 
raise  money  for  the  100  Neediest 
Cases  among  the  city’s  un- 
foi’tunate.  Each  year,  as  respect 
for  the  charity  and  knowledge 
of  its  l)enefits  has  spread,  more 
and  more  money  has  been  sub- 
scrilied  by  Times  readers. 

The  fattest  year  up  to  now 
was  the  one  just  past  —  $843,- 
376.95  given  by  15,047  donors 
during  the  1967-68  period.  The 
contributions  to  the  1968-69  fund 
are  close  to  $1  million. 

Not  one  dime  has  been  de¬ 
ducted  for  administrative  costs. 
There  is  no  soliciting  except  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times,  and 
the  campaigns  are  manned  by 
staffers  assigned  from  other 
duties. 

A  story  launching  the  annual 
apijeal  last  December  recalled 
that  “Mr.  Ochs  sought  a  way 
of  channeling  gifts  methodically, 
e.specially  during  Christmas  holi¬ 
days,  and  of  providing  a  means 


The  American 
Osteopathic 
Association 
will  present 
three  $100  awards 
for  outstanding 
published  articles 
on  the 
osteopathic 
profession. 

Entries  should  be 
mailed  to: 

JOURNALISM 

AWARDS 

COMPETITION 


A.O.A.  ANNOUNCES 
TWELFTH  ANNUAL 
STORY  COMPETITION 

RULES 

Stories  which  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  other  regularly 
published  periodicals  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Writers  may  enter  up  to  five 
articles  dealing  with  osteopathic  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  scientific  advances,  col¬ 
lege  and  hospital  programs,  activities 
of  individual  osteopathic  physicians 
or  any  other  aspect  of  osteopathic 
medicine.  Entries  will  be  judged  solely 
on  accuracy  and  objectivity  of  report¬ 
ing. 

Entries  must  have  been  published 
during  1968.  Clippings  should  be 
mounted  on  white  paper  with  the 
author's  name  and  publication  typed 
in  the  upper  right  corner.  All  entries 
become  the  property  of  the  AOA  Per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  winning  entries  in 
AOA  publications  with  full  credit  is 
implicit.  Entries  must  be  mailed  be¬ 
fore  March  1,  1969. 

LAST  YEAR’S  WINNERS;  Warren 
Koon,  Charleston  (S.C.)  Evening  Post; 
Margene  Morris,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer,  Jon  McConal,  Ft.  Worth  Star- 
Telegram. 


AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION 

212  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  III.  60611 


of  permanent  rehabilitation  — 
rather  than  transitory  relief  — 
for  the  destitute. 

“The  objective,  as  an  editorial 
published  during  the  first  appeal 
described  it,  was  ‘not  giving  but 
elevating  into  self-support  and 
self-respect.’  ” 

One  gathers  that  pity  was  out. 
There  would  be  charity  without 
prying  into  the  lives  of  the  re¬ 
ceivers. 

The  Times,  in  1912,  worked 
through  three  established  organ¬ 
izations.  Now  there  are  eight. 
The  100  cases  are  those  rated 
most  urgent  by  these  organi¬ 
zations.  Each  selects  from  15  to 
70.  All  are  investigated  and 
certified  by  these  charities.  Short 
descriptions  of  the  cases  are 
given  to  the  Times,  and  from 
these  descriptions  the  newspaper 
selects  its  annual  100  Neediest 
Cases,  and  publishes  them.  By 
number  only. 

Payment  itt  prumpi 

Francis  A.  Cox,  a  Times  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the 
Fund,  says  that  “Each  day’s 
contributions  are  sent  to  the 
charitable  societies  promptly, 
and  as  soon  as  a  society  has  re¬ 
ceived  gifts  sufficient  to  cover 
its  published  cases,  excess  funds 
are  used  for  other  needy  cases 
on  its  roster.” 

So  more  than  100  cases 
eventually  receive  l)enefits. 

“The  Fund,”  Cox  says,  “pro¬ 
vides  help  all  year  round,  even 
though  the  appeal  takes  place 
only  from  December  through 
February.  We  rely,  however,  on 
the  right  agencies  to  provide  the 
types  of  assistance  that  may  be 
needed.” 

The  agencies  are: 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service  and  Children’s  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  ; 

Catholic  Charities  of  the 
.Archdiocese  of  New  York; 

Catholic  Charities,  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn; 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  Child 
Adoption  Service; 

■  Community  Service  Society  of 
New  York; 

Federation  of  Jewish  Philan¬ 
thropies  of  New  York; 

F^eration  of  Protestant  Wel¬ 
fare  Agencies,  Inc.; 

Staten  Island  Family  Service, 
Inc. 

The  Neediest  Cases  Fund  was 
chartered  in  1941  as  a  Member¬ 
ship  Corporation.  Accordingly, 
gifts  and  bequests  are  deduct¬ 
ible  for  income  and  estate  tax 
purposes. 

The  Times  fund  l)enefits  from 
many  bequests  and  memorial 
gifts.  There  have  been  66  trusts 
set  up  by  such  donations,  with 
a  present  book  value  of  $4,704,- 
691.89.  Currently  a  great  many 
contributions  are  made  in  mem¬ 
ory  of  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
late  publisher  of  the  Times. 


'I'he  1912  appeal  raised 
630.88,  and  this  and  sub>-(|uenj 
direct  donations  add  up  to  $lg 
233,133.14  from  572,385  contri! 
utors,  not  counting  this  year’, 

To  conduct  this  busine.-<s,  th 
Times  employs  one  “super  visor 
— James  McMahon,  from  Ik 
cember  1  through  February.  Th, 
rest  of  the  year  he  is  an  audito' 
.Assisting  him  is  a  staff  of  eigb 
Times  auditors  and  clerks,  whj 
work  from  four  to  six  weeks 
the  Fund.  Copy  is  prepared 
staffer  Morris  Kaplan,  and 
his  days  off.  Jack  Devlin  dr 
the  work. 

Kaplan  digs  up  all  the  faituJ 
news  he  can  and  keeps  readerl 
aware  of  contributions.  Eac 
donation,  with  the  name  of  thi 
donor,  is  published  in  a^:at 
type. 

The  stories  about  beneficiarif 
are  told  simply  but  effectively 
The  appeal  started  with  sim 
plicity  and  has  been  kept  tha 
way. 


New  Jersey  daily 
boosts  reporter  pay 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J 
Increases  totaling  $30  over 
months  in  the  reporter  top  min 
imum  at  the  Perth  Amboy  Sev: 
Tribune,  sending  the  top  to  $18: 
are  provided  in  a  new  contract 
The  News  Tribune  with  tti 
North  Jersey  Guild  will  pay  iiij 
creases  of  $10  retroactive  tf 
October  1,  in  all  reporter  air 
copyreader  minimums,  follows, 
by  $5  increases  at  six-month  in 
tervals.  The  copyreader  top  min 
imum  will  go  to  $195. 

Proportionate  increases  - 
19.6%  —  will  go  to  employes  it 
lower  salaried  positions. 

The  settlemeTit  also  provide; 
for  severance  at  the  rate  of  i 
week  for  each  six  months  of 
.service,  to  a  maximum  of  :!8 
weeks.  The  rate  was  formerly 
two  weeks  a  year  up  to  six  years 
and  one  week  a  year  thereafter, 
with  a  maximum  of  30. 

The  night  differential  is  in¬ 
creased  45  cents  a  shift,  to  $1.70 
and  the  mileage  allowance  is  in 
creased  one  cent  to  1 1  cent.s. 


WiiiH  <‘x«*elleiH*<*  award 

Tl'CSoN 

The  Tucson  Daily  ('itwi 
won  four  of  seven  contest  cate¬ 
gories  in  presentations  made  at 
the  annual  Arizona  Newspaper 
Association  convention. 

The  Citizen  won  top  awari; 
in  General  Excellence,  Cor- 
munity  Service,  Best  Editorial 
Page  and  Editorial  Excellent 
It  was  the  12th  award  in  tlx 
past  15  years  in  Community 
Service  for  the  Citizen. 

Tied  for  second  behind  th 
Citizen  in  general  excelleiK* 
competition  were  the  i'hoen^ 
(ittzette  and  Arizona  Reyiihlv! 
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♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦ 


New  Speed 


mute  170  lines*  a  minute 


♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


8  point.  1 1  picas 


The  Linotron  505  is  a  cathode-ray  tube 
photocomposition  system,  offering 
"graphic  arts"  quality  at  an  affordable 
price.  Full  mixing  capability  and  a 
wide  range  of  point  sizes  provide  flexibility 
unmatched  by  competitive  equipment. 


We  are  happy 
to  announce 
that  our  literature 
is  obsoletel 

Five  thousand  beautiful  brochures 
on  our  Linotron  505  System 
are  now  in  circulation, 

and  our  engineers  have  made  them  obsolete. 
They  did  it  by  increasing  the  speed 
of  the  505  about  45% . 

If  you  have  a  brochure, 
please  cut  out  the  table  below 
and  paste  it  right  on  the  front  cover. 

If  you  don’t  have  one, 
write  to  us  for  an  updated  copy. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  a  Division  ol  EL.TRA  corporation 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  Plainview,  New  York  11803 


the 
total 
graphic  arts 

company 


Whittington  publisher 
of  Stockton  Record 


Stockton,  Calif. 

Robert  B.  Whittin^on  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Stockton 
Record  (January  14)  by  E.  J. 
Liechty,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Liechty  also  announced  that 
Whittington  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Stockton  Record 
by  the  company’s  new  directors. 

Whittington  has  been  the 
newspaper’s  associate  publisher 
since  October  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  position  by  Mrs. 
Irv’ing  L.  Martin.  Whittington 
succeeds  Mrs.  Martin  as  pub¬ 
lisher,  her  resignation  coming 
after  transfer  of  ownership  of 
Record  to  Speidel  Newspapers 
Inc.  from  the  Ir\'ing  L.  Martin 
Estate. 

Whittington  succeeds  Clyde 
M.  Long  as  Record  president. 
Long  announced  his  retirement, 
effective  January  18,  after  more 
than  40  years’  association  with 
the  Record. 

Newly  elected  corporate  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  Stockton  Record,  in 
addition  to  Whittington,  who  will 
be  treasurer  as  well  as  presi¬ 
dent,  are  John  Ben  Snow,  of 
Colorado  Springs  and  New  York 
City,  chairman  of  the  board; 
Rollan  D.  Melton,  of  Reno,  vice- 
president;  Liechty,  secretary, 
and  Gerald  C.  Bean,  of  Reno, 
assistant  secretary. 

Snow,  a  founder  of  the  Speidel 
group,  is  chairman  of  Speidel’s 
Ijoard  of  directors. 

Resigning  as  corporate  officers 
of  the  Record  are  Mrs.  Martin, 
Long  and  Samuel  H.  Hunziker. 

New’  directors  are  Whitting¬ 
ton  Liechty,  Melton  and  Francis 
H.  Cislini,  publisher  of  the 
Salinas  Californian,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Leopard,  publisher  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus- 
Leader.  The  Californian  and 


Robert  B.  Whittington 


Argus-Leader  are  Speidel  news¬ 
papers. 

Ilesigning  as  directors  are 
Mrs.  Martin,  Long,  Hunziker, 
Mark  S.  Bray  and  Harvey  E. 
Mullen. 

Whittington,  42,  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Stockton  and  as 
a  youngster  was  a  Record  news- 
paperboy.  He  is  a  19.'>0  graduate 
of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

He  joined  the  Record  staff  as 
a  sports  writer  a  week  after 
graduation,  became  assistant 
city  editor  in  1960  and  executive 
new’S  editor  in  1965,  ser\’ing  un¬ 
til  his  October  appointment  as 
associate  publisher. 

In  f)lock  ownership  plan 

Executives  of  the  Stwkton 
Record  will  l)e  considered  in 
January  1970  for  participation 
in  the  Speidel  stock  ownership 
program,  Liechty  said. 

Snow  in  1952  effected  a  re¬ 
organization  and  recapitaliza¬ 
tion  plan  whereby  voting  con¬ 
trol  of  the  company  passed  to 
executives. 

To  effect  the  plan.  Snow  ex- 


news 

changed  his  common  stock  in- 
b'rest  and  voting  control  for 
non-voting  preferred  stock. 

The  newspaper  group  is  the 
namesake  of  the  late  Merritt  C. 
Speidel  who  was  publisher  of 
the  /own  City  Press-Citizen, 
first  newspaper  of  the  group. 
The  organization  subsequently 
was  expanded  transcontinentally 
by  Speidel  and  other  executives 
of  the  company. 

*  *  * 

John  B.  Evkrts,  Jr.,  .Ve/e- 
hurgh  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
re|K)rter-photographer  —  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of 
public  relations  at  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  Lancaster, 
Pa. 

*  *  * 

Stkvkn  M.  Barney,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Wisconsin  graduate  in 
journalism  and  political  science 
— named  editorial  wrriter  and 
a  member  of  the  Editorial  Board 
of  the  Wwconsin  State  Journal, 
Madison. 

*  •  • 

Howard  Messmkr  —  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald. 
He  has  been  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Statesman- 
Journal  newspapers  in  Salem. 

•  *  * 

Jack  E.  Fischer,  political 
writer  for  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review  —  elected 
jH-esident  of  the  Capital  Corre- 
si)ondents’  Association. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Garry  Phipden,  with  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  for  seven  years,  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Skip  Mussen,  assi.stant 
atlvertising  dii’ector. 

*  •  * 

Warren  Guykema,  former 
director  of  news  for  KING-TV, 
Seattle,  has  been  named  admin¬ 
istrative  assistant  to  State 
Atty.  Gen.  Slade  Gorton. 

*  *  » 

Ray  Stone,  previously  with 
This  Week  magazine,  has  joined 
Newspaper  1  as  director  of  cre¬ 
ative  services. 

*  •  * 

Jack  Mason,  formerly  with 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  This  Week 
and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  —  to 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  as 
marketing  services  and  admin¬ 
istrative  supervisor  in  the  cor¬ 
porate  division. 

4t  «  « 

James  McClure  Clarke — re¬ 
signed  as  editor  of  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Sunday  Citizen-Times 
to  become  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Warren  Wilson  College, 
North  Carolina. 


Charles  A.  Wahihelm 

Walillieiiii  ^iveii 
new  respoiisihilities 


Sacramento 

Reassignment  of  responsibili¬ 
ties  brought  promotions  to  five 
members  of  the  management 
staff  of  the  Sacramento  Union. 

The  moves  were  announced  by 
Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  of  the 
Union,  a  Copley  Newspaper. 

Charles  A.  Wahlheim  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  executive  assistant  to 
the  publisher.  Wahlheim,  will 
have  responsibility  to  deal  with 
all  management  matters,  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  the  publisher. 

Peter  Hayes  was  named  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  and  will  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  directly  under  edi¬ 
tor  James  C.  Anderson. 

Robert  Carney  was  promoted 
from  news  editor  to  managing 
editor. 

E.  E.  Nichols,  long-time  man¬ 
aging  editor,  was  appointed 
Sunday  editor,  w’ith  responsi¬ 
bility  for  editing  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Magazine  and  other  fac¬ 
ets  of  the  Sunday  package  of 
the  Union. 

Replacing  Carney  as  news 
editor  is  Robert  Roemer,  who 
has  been  copydesk  chief  since 
1966. 

*  *  * 

Ch.arles  O.  John.son,  execu¬ 
tive  sports  editor  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star,  retired  after  54 
years  as  a  Minneapolis  sports 
writer.  Bill  Hengen  continues 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Star. 

*  *  * 

David  H.  Brown,  formerly 
W’ith  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen — from 
public  information.  Department 
of  Justice,  to  public  information, 
Federal  Aviation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

•  *  * 

Edgar  H.  Middleton— ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Calgary  Herald. 
He  continues  as  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 
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Kerr 


in  the  news 

3  oil  paper’s  board 

Reading,  Pa. 

Three  new  directors  have  been 
added  to  the  board  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  Eagle  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Reading  Eagle  and  the  Reading 
Tinus.  They  are:  James  C.  Flip- 
pin  II,  William  S.  Flippin,  and 
William  J.  A.  Rohn.  Their  ap¬ 
pointments  enlarged  the  board 
from  five  to  seven  members. 

Janies  C.  Flippin  is  a  classified 
advertising  salesman;  William 
S.  P'lippin  is  a  mem^r  of  the 
Eagle  editorial  staff;  and  Rohn 
is  assistant  to  the  publisher. 

•  *  * 

James  Russell  Wiggins  — 
from  United  States  Ambassador 
at  the  United  Nations  to  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Ellsworth 
(Me.)  American. 

«  *  * 

Robert  W.  Watkins,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  Oregon 
Journal,  and  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une — named  science  editor  of 
Modem  Medicine  magazine. 


Globe  Co.  director 

Boston 

Roland  Grimm,  president  of 
the  firm  that  manages  the  en¬ 
dowment  fund  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  Globe  Newspaper  Co.  He  also 
serv’es  as  president  of  Omega 
Fund. 


Steve  r 


Samuel  J.  Nield,  previously 
vicepresident,  drug  products, 
promoted  to  vicepresident,  news¬ 
paper  relations  for  This  Week 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

Robert  A.  Macon,  city  editor 
for  the  last  8  years  of  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  —  named 
regional  editor.  He  is  succeeded 
by  William  R.  Werly,  who  has 
been  an  assistant  on  the  city 
desk. 

*  «  * 

Robert  J.  Rollins,  a  former 
chief  copy  editor  at  the  Kansas 
City  Star  —  from  news  director 
of  WDAF-tv  to  Barrett/Yehle 
Advertising  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Kansas  City. 

«  *  * 

W.  Bruce  Leslie  —  from 
general  manager  to  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
(Ont.)  Review,  succeeding  his 
father,  F.  H.  Leslie.  Newly 
named  managing  director  is 
Frank  B.  Leslie,  a  grandson  of 
the  former  publisher,  who  has 
been  assistant  general  manager. 

*  *  • 

Mark  Harrison,  former  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  —  now  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

m  m  m 

David  A.  Dahlroos,  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Gazette  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England 
Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  G.  Stephens — from 
assistant  to  manager  of  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Attleboro  (Mass.)  Sun.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gary  Moore. 
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Dirk  Kerr  moves  up 
to  editor  of  paper 

Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Richard  C.  Kerr,  a  newsman 
in  Ypsilanti  for  the  past  15 
years,  was  named  editor  of  the 
Ypsilanti  Press. 

Kerr,  news  editor  since  the 
Ypsilanti  Daily  Press  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Booth  New'spapefrs  in 
March,  1962,  was  succeeded  by 
Basil  C.  Stevens,  Press  sports 
editor  for  nearly  seven  years. 

The  announcement  of  the  ap¬ 
pointments  was  made  by  Eldon 
C.  (Al)  Gensheimer,  general 
manager  of  the  Press,  which  was 
purchased  July  1  by  Panax 
Corp. 

Kerr  as  editor  replaces  James 
A.  Treloar,  who  resigned. 

Kerr  has  served  as  the  editori¬ 
al  department’s  second-in-com¬ 
mand  under  three  editors — Tre¬ 
loar,  Tom  L.  Mercy  and  James 
P.  Brown,  Jr. 

The.new  editor  began  his  daily 
newspaper  career  as  a  reporter 
with  the  Hillsdale  Daily  News 
following  graduation  from  Hills¬ 
dale  College. 

*  *  >i> 

Douglas  R.  Robarchek  — 
from  the  city  staff  to  Area  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
Sun,  succeeding  Robert  Gusetti, 
who  goes  to  the  Pawtucket 
Times  suburban  desk.  James 
Trotti*,  who  came  from  the 
Kansas  City  Star  a  year  ago, 
has  resigned  as  reporter  for  the 
Sun  to  join  the  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 


Bound  Volumes  of 
Editorial  Research  Reports 

have  been  mailed  te  subscribers.  They  contain  the  24 
Reports,  130  Doily  Services  and  26  Weekly  Reminders  for 
the  second  half  of  1968.  The  indexes  cover  oil  material  since 
January  1,  1964  and  major  Report  subjects  and  titles  for  the 
last  15  years. 


1735  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washinuton,  D.C.  20006 


202-296-6800 


Cole 


Freeman 


Harry  L.  Stewart — from 
PJast  Liverpool  (O.)  Review  to 
editor  of  the  Madison  (O.) 
Press,  succeeding  Mrs.  Midge 
De  Witt  who  returns  to  her 
duties  as  secretary  of  Central 
Ohio  Publishing  Co. 


Cleo  L.  Shively — from  office 
manager  to  business  manager 
of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal 
and  Courier. 

m  *  * 

Mark  Ruskie,  scholastic 
sports  reporter — named  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  Call. 


John  W.  Graham,  Lorain 
Journal — new  president  of  the 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 


Jackie  Anderson,  former  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Willis- 
ton  (N.D.)  Herald — now  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sidney  (Mont.) 
Herald.  She  succeeds  Robert 
Keller  who  has  moved  to  the 
Miles  City  (Mont.)  Star. 


Pcter  Russell  of  the  retail 
advertising  staff  —  appointed 
manager  of  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette. 


Freeman  named 
business  manager 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

Norman  L.  Freeman  has  been 
promoted  from  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newspaper  Agency 
Corporation  here. 

Wilson  P.  Cole  succeeds  Free¬ 
man  as  assistant  production 
manager  and  will  retain  his 
duties  as  foreman  of  the  stereo¬ 
type  department. 

The  announcement  by  Lyell  B. 
Clay,  president  of  Newspaper 
Agency,  said  that  Freeman,  who 
has  l)een  with  the  company  for 
six  years,  will  direct  planning 
and  computer  operations.  Cole, 
a  30-year  employee  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  will  assist  Production 
Manager  Girdwood  Cochrane. 

Newspaper  Agency  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  the  agent  for  the 
Charleston  Gazette  and  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail. 

•  ♦  • 

Richard  Stegman,  formerly 
news  director  of  the  American 
University,  Cairo,  Egypt  and 
before  that  city  editor.  Southern 
Illinoisan,  Carbondale  —  to  city 
desk,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
Elayne  Bender  Skinner — from 
*  Suburban  bureau  to  Times  city 
staff  as  education  reporter. 

*  *  « 

W.  J.  McGlasson — from  City 
Hall  reporter  to  city  editor  of 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gaze  t  te-  Telegraph. 
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John  S.  Knight  withdraws 
from  executive  duties 


THREE  MOVE  UP  on  fhe  Evening  Sun  of  Baltimore:  David  K.  Runkel, 
left,  City  Hall  reporter,  to  assistant  city  editor;  Errest  F.  Imhoff, 
center,  assistant  city  editor  to  city  editor,  and  Philip  M.  Evans,  right, 
city  editor  to  assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of  local  news 
operations. 


Miami 

John  S.  Knigrht,  editorial 
chairman  of  Knifrht  News¬ 
papers,  has  resigned  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group’s  executive 
committee. 

The  committee,  formed  in 
1960,  has  met  80  times  and 
Knight  has  presided  over  each 
meeting.  He  resigned  to  provide 
more  time  for  his  duties  as  edi¬ 
torial  chairman  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  a  post  in  which  he  reads 
daily  and  watches  closely  the 
performances  of  each  of  the  six 
Knight  newspapers. 

In  addition,  Knight  writes  his 
weekly  Editor’s  Notebook  and 
carries  out  his  duties  as  editor 
and  president  of  the  Akron 
Bearon  Journal,  editorial  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
and  publisher  of  the  Miami 
Herald.  The  other  Knight  news¬ 
papers  are  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  the  Charlotte  News  and 
the  Tallahassee  Democrat. 

The  resignation  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  chairmanship  occasioned 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors,  presided 
over  by  Chairman  James  L. 
Knight.  The  resolution  pointed 
to  John  Knight’s  “deep,  constant 
concern  with  editorial  excellence 
and  sound  business  practice  to 
insure  the  success  of  both.”  It 
remarked  that  “his  willingness 
to  continue  in  his  other  posts” 
insures  “the  development  of  his 

Four  in  retirement 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Four  members  of  the  New 
Haven  Register’s  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  have  retired.  They 
are:  William  J.  Prendergast, 
feature  writer  and  historical 
columnist;  Edward  P.  Bar- 
thelmes,  reporter,  city  editor 
an<l  editorial  writer;  Alden  W. 
Smith,  senior  editorial  writer; 
and  Dean  Hunt,  copy  editor. 


associates  and  the  good  health 
of  his  newspapers.” 

He  continues  as  an  executive 
committee  member.  The  new 
chairman  is  Lee  Hills,  president 
of  Knight  Newspapers,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  associate  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Dea.n  Hunt — retired  from 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register 
copy  desk  after  15  years. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Eddy,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant — new  president  of  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

*  *  4> 

R.  S.  Dean,  executive  editor 
of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Record — retired  after  50- 
year  newspaper  career. 

*  *  » 

Charles  F.  Shields  III,  a 
former  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  ad  salesman — named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Sport¬ 
ing  News. 

»  ♦  • 

Rex  Hayes — from  national 
advertising  manager  to  man¬ 
ager  of  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  South¬ 
west  American,  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times  Record  and 

Sout Invest  Times  Record. 

*  «  * 

Riley  Allen,  publisher  of 

the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer 
— elected  president  of  the  La 
Grande  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

*  *  « 

Charles  Petzold  has  re¬ 
signed  as  amusement  editor  of 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post  to  join  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News  as  amusement  de¬ 
partment  staffer  and  drama 
critic.  He  will  also  continue  the 
Crosstown  column,  formerly 
written  by  Jerry  Gaghan,  who 
retired. 


Harold  W.  Andersen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  World  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  Peter  Kie- 
w'it  Sons’  Inc.,  the  Omaha-based 
construction  company  which  is 
the  principal  owner  of  World 
Publishing  Company  (Omaha 
World-Herald) . 

*  *  * 

Bill  Nazzaro,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday 
Bulletin  Magazine. 

*  «  4^ 

Donald  L.  Maclay — from 
copy  desk.  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times,  to  editor,  IBM 
News,  Systems  Manufacturing 
Division,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


JACK  STEIN,  circulation  director 
of  Capital  Newspapers,  has  been 
named  the  Albany  Kiwanjs  Club's 
"Man  of  the  Year"  for  1968. 
Stein  directed  the  Newspaper 
Street  Sale  Drive  for  underprivi¬ 
leged  boys  and  girls.  Stein  has 
been  circulation  director  of  the 
Kniclierbocker  News  and  Times- 
Union  for  12  years. 


3  Hearst  magazines 
add  travel  writer 

William  M.  Fine,  publishing 
director  of  Town  &  Country, 
Harper’s  Bazaar  and  House 
Beautiful,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Elizabeth  R. 
Adams  as  travel  director  for 
these  Hearst  Magazines. 

Mrs.  Adams  will  write  a 
travel  service  column  in  Har¬ 
per’s  Bazaar  under  the  name  of 
Susan  Clay,  in  Town  &  Country 
the  March  issue  in  House  Beau¬ 
tiful  she  will  be  Betty  Robinson. 

Before  joining  Town  &  Coun¬ 
try,  Mrs.  Adams  was  president 
of  Travel-Go-Round  Inc.  and 
prepared  a  travel  advertising 
column  which  ran  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Wash¬ 
ington  newspapers. 


Prof.  Austin  heads 
model  city  project 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Alvin  E.  Austin,  professor  of 
Journalism  and  chairman  of  the 
journalism  department  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  has 
been  named  director  of  Fargo’s 
.Model  City  Project. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Belguni, 
chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fargo  Model  City  Agency,  fol¬ 
lowing  action  by  the  agency 
upon  recommendation  of  the 
Central  Neighborhood  Board. 
Austin  was  granted  a  year’s 
leave  of  absence  from  his  UND 
position  in  Grand  Forks  by  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion. 

“Austin’s  selection  as  project 
director  was  prompted  by  the 
over-riding  importance  of  com¬ 
munications  to  the  success  of  the 
Model  City  Project,”  Belgum 
said.  “Involved  is  communica¬ 
tions,  not  only  with  the  residents 
of  the  Model  City  neighborhoods, 
but  with  agencies  at  local, 
county,  state  and  federal  levels 
of  government  as  well. 

Austin  will  be  in  charge  of 
writing  the  Planning  Project. 

• 

WSB  promotes  Riggs 

Atlanta 

Dave  Riggs  has  been  named 
associate  news  director  at  WSB 
Television.  He  succeeds  Hal 
Suit,  who  was  appointed  news 
director  at  the  NBC  affiliate. 
Riggs  joined  WSB  in  August, 
1963,  after  serving  four  years 
as  an  Air  Force  officer  with  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

• 

In  finance  posts 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Two  Gannett  Co.  accounting 
department  executives  have  l)een 
promoted  to  new  posts,  it  was 
announced  by  Robert  Eis<*n- 
braun,  controller.  David  Ramage 
will  become  chief  internal  audi¬ 
tor  and  John  Mullaly  has  been 
named  general  accountant. 
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AVIATION 

1  AIRCRAFT  OWNERS  AND  PILOTS 
I  ASSOCIATION  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


CIGARS 

CIGAR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave- 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  cigars  and  cigar  smokers,  women  and  cigars, 
celebrities  and  cigars,  growth  of  industry  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Walter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


CONSUMER 

CONSUMERS  UNION— A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  l^one 
(914)  664-6400. 


ELECTRONIC  DATA  MGT. 

AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua,  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


INSURANCE 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook.  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR; 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  In  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC  — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natSral  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  1.3-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  “PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


name . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times,  $M2.40.) 


AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP-- 


Increase  of  $28 
in  reporter  pay 
in  Gary  contract 

Gary  Ind. 

The  Gary  Guild  was  granted 
a  two-year  increase  of  $28  in 
three  steps  the  reporter  top  min¬ 
imum  at  the  Gary  Post-Tribune, 
raising  it  to  $213.35. 

The  settlement  ended  a  cost- 
of-living  clause  that  had  yielded 
$16.95  over  the  decade  it  was  in 
effect.  The  reporter  minimum 
goes  up  $15,  retroactive  to 
October  23;  $5  on  April  23  and 
$8  next  October  23. 

The  contract  also  provides  im¬ 
provements  in  vacations,  holi¬ 
days  and  insurance  coverage. 

The  minimum  for  librarians 
and  editorial  clerks  is  raised 
$16.85  to  $140.05,  and  that  for 
janitors  $16.75  to  $117.80  and 
maids  $16.75  to  $107.80. 

Position  differentials  for  edi¬ 
tors  are  increased  from  $20  to 
$30,  and  night  differentials  are 
increased  50  cents  for  editorial 
employes  to  $2.50  per  shift,  and 
25  cents  for  janitorial  employes, 
to  $1.  The  starting  time  for  both 
differentials  is  moved  up  from 
7  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

More  insurance  paid 

The  publisher’s  contribution  to 
insurance  coverage  is  increased 
$1  a  month,  to  $21.47  for  those 
with  dependents,  $8.60  for  those 
without.  Maximum  life-insur¬ 
ance  coverage  is  $4,000, 

The  employe’s  birthday  is  add¬ 
ed  as  a  seventh  holiday,  and 
the  service  requirement  for  a 
fourth  week’s  vacation  is  re¬ 
duced  from  14  years  to  10.  The 
publisher  will  pay  the  full  cost 
of  janitors’  uniforms,  instead  of 
half. 

An  agency  -  shop  provision 
covers  those  employes  not 
covered  by  existing  provisions 
for  maintenance  of  membership 
and  a  9-out-of-lO  Guild  shop  for 
new'  employes. 


Regardless  of  fit, 
your  next  '^suif  ’  could 
cost  a  small  fortune: 

If  you're  part  of  the  communications 
industry,  sooner  or  later  someone's  going 
to  try  to  hang  one  of  these  suits  on  you: 
A  libel  suit,  slander  suit,  piracy  suit, 
invasion  of  privacy  suit  or  a  copyright 
violation  suit... and  they  don't  tailor 
lawsuits  to  your  budget.  So.  decide  what 
you  can  afford  in  case  of  a  judgment 
against  you.  and  we'll  cover  any  excess 
with  an  Employers  Special  Excess 
Insurance  Policy.  Eor  details  and  rates, 
write  to;  Dept.  F,  EMPLOYERS 
REINSURANCE  CORP.,  21  West 
10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105;  New 
York,  lit  John;  San  Francisco,  220 
Montgomer>';  Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson; 
Atlanta,  54  Peachtree,  N.F. 
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MARIAN  BURROS,  a  Wellesley 
College  graduate  and  co-author 
of  several  cookbooks  and  formerly 
food  editor  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  is  the  new  food  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  She  was  a  food  columnist 
and  a  teacher  of  cooking  before 
joining  the  News  4*72  years  ago. 

CBS  News  appoints 
business  executive 

Ike  Beal  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  Program  Administra¬ 
tion,  CBS  New's,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Bill  Leonard,  CBS 
Newe  vicepresident  and  director 
of  News  Programming, 

For  the  past  13  months,  Beal 
has  been  director  of  Sales  Liai¬ 
son  and  Administration,  CBS 
News.  He  worked  on  sales 
matters  relating  to  CBS  News 
broadcasts.  In  his  new  assigfn- 
ment,  he  will  assist  Leonard  in 
the  administrative  and  manage¬ 
ment  aspects  of  broadcasts  with¬ 
in  the  CBS  News  hour,  “60 
Minutes,”  “The  21st  Century” 
and  CBS  News  Specials  as  well 
as  activities  of  the  CBS  News 
Special  Events  and  Election 
units. 

He  replaces  Bruce  Lang,  who 
has  resigned  to  become  assistant 
to  the  president  for  broadcasting 
and  CATV  operations.  Reeves 
Broadcasting  Corp. 

Play  critic  retires 

Philadelphia 
Jerry  Gaghan,  drama  critic 
and  local  columnist  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  retired  after 
43  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  the  last  25  years  on  the 
Daily  New’s.  He  started  on  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  serving  for 
a  time  as  assistant  to  Henry 
Murdock,  w’ho  is  now  drama 
critic  on  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Faded  Fashions 


A  few  months  ago  I  expressed  the  opinion  that 
particular  has  become  what  Fowler  would  have  called 
a  vogue-word.  It  is  continually  being  used  for  a 
meaningless  emphasis.  This  called  forth  some  nomina¬ 
tions  of  other  vogue- words  by  Veda  N.  Conner  of 
Milton-Freewater,  Oregon. 

“The  words  that  send  me  into  one  of  those  quietly 
mad  rages  include  confrontation,”  she  wrote.  “If  a 
dog  looks  crookedly  at  another  dog  on  someone’s  front 
lawn,  it’s  a  confrontation  as  much  as  any  summit 
meeting  between  world  antagonists.  No  one  ever 
simply  faces  or  stands  up  to  anything  any  more. 

“Then  there  were  dialogue  and  image — image, 
thank  God,  is  dying  out  somewhat,  but  wasn’t  it 
horrible  there  for  a  while?  I  was  especially  irritated 
by  the  connotations  given  image.  I  guess  they  really 
meant  reflection,  because  they  weren’t  trying  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  better  thing,  just  a  ^tter  image. 

“Often  I  receive  letters  asking  that  we  continue 
this  dialogue  when  they  mean  correspondence,  and 
other  people  suggest  we  continue  a  dialogue  when 
they  mean  conversation. 

“There  are  other  favorites  (complex  for  any  and 
all  groups).  Incidentally  was  once  the  word  of  the 
hour,  starting  almost  every  sentence.” 

More  recently  an  editor  wrote  me,  in  a  state  of 
some  indignation,  that  he  had  just  been  going  through 
“a  batch  of  atrocious  copy  from  various  corre¬ 
spondents  around  the  country,  all  of  whom  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  reporters  on  newspapers)”  and  had  been 
brought  to  the  verge  of  losing  his  self-control  by  “the 
use  of  such  goddam  terms  as  overall  and  top  and 
coveted.  Every  program  nowadays  wears  overalls  and 
you  can’t  appoint  a  committee  that  isn’t  composed  of 
the  ‘top’  people  in  any  walk  of  life.  As  for  coveted, 
every  stinky  prize  gets  that  adjective  erected  in  front 
of  it.  Let’s  restructure  our  style  and  be  more  prag¬ 
matic  and  less  prestigious. 

“And  while  I’m  at  it,  what’s  your  view  on  the 
crazy  style  (down  through  the  ages)  of  spelling  out 
one  to  nine  and  changing  to  10,  11,  etc.?  I  just  noticed 
an  item  in  the  New  York  Times  that  referred  to  a 
football  play  which  resulted  in  a  series  of  gains  of 
four,  eight,  and  15  yards.  The  reader  must  wonder, 
why  the  distinction?” 

(Many  stylebooks,  including  that  of  the  Times,  call 
for  the  use  of  figures  or  spelled-out  numbers  uni¬ 
formly  in  a  series  like  this,  which  crosses  the  dividing 
line.  As  for  the  basic  rule  of  ten,  my  view  is  that  it 
does  not  make  much  sense.  If  the  aim  is  to  save 
space,  why  not  use  figures  uniformly?) 

“And  another  thing,”  this  editor  went  on,  “why 
the  hell  can’t  you  start  a  paragraph  with  a  figure: 
‘205  people  attended  the  press  conference,’  not  ‘More 
than  200  people  .  .  .  ’  or  ‘A  total  of  .  .  .  ’?  The  worst 
one  I’ve  seen  yet  was  ‘Approximately  23  people  .  . .’  ” 

I  don’t  know  why  it  is  beyond  the  pale  to  start  a 
sentence  with  a  figure,  but  I  have  noticed  lately  that 
this  rule  is  often  disregarded  in  high-priced,  slick- 
mag  advertising  copy. 

*  *  * 

I  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Nixon,  but  I  am  willing  to 
promise  him  my  steadfast  support  in  the  future  if  he 
will  foster  legislation  making  it  a  federal  offense, 
preferably  a  felony,  to  use  the  expression  tell  it  like 
it  is  in  any  context,  oral  or  written.  The  objection 
that  such  an  enactment  might  infringe  on  the  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech  could  be  success¬ 
fully  countered  by  the  argument  that  it  would  fulfill 
another  such  guarantee  by  protecting  the  public  from 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
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What’s  it  mean-  a  masthead? 

Not  much  really  until  you’ve  demonstrated  a  level 
of  integrity. 

Naturally  it  costs  money  and  creates  problems  when 
you  stand  behind  your  masthead.  But,  your  reader 
buys  your  publication  simply  because  he  has  come  to 
know  and  expect  you  to  perform  to  a  given  level. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  We  take 
the  responsibilities  for  these  medicines. 


This  is  our  masthead 


For  a  free  copy  of  This  is  Lcdcrlc,  write  to  Public  Relations  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

‘Mini -Grunt’  leaves 
Vietnam  behind  him 


Dana  Stone  went  to  Vietnam 
two  and  one  half  years  ago  as 
a  freelance  photographer.  For 
six  months  of  1968  he  was  a 
regular  on  the  staff  of  tlte  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  covering  the  war. 
In  the  following  story,  a  Marine 
Corps  writer,  GySgt.  Tom  Bart¬ 
lett,  tells  of  Stone's  adventures 
in  Vietnam  and  what  he's  doing 
now. 

The  “Mini-Grunt”  has  prone 
away.  He  served  two-and-a-half 
years  in  Vietnam,  and  figured 
that’s  enough. 

“Mini,”  meaning  “small”; 
“Grunt”  meaning  “ground  Ma¬ 
rine.” 

Actually  Dana  Stone  isn’t 
“Mini,”  nor  is  he  a  “Grunt”  but 
to  the  Marines  from  Da  Nang 
to  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  he 
has  earned  his  title,  and  he  wore 
it  proudly. 

He  didn’t  look  too  much  like 
a  Marine,  though  he  wore  the 
same  camouflaged  uniform  that 
Leathernecks  in  Vietnam  wear. 
He  has  a  good  build,  weighing 
160  pounds  cemented  to  a  five- 
foot,  six  inch  frame.  But  his 
red  hair  is  much  too  long,  and 
his  sneakers  would  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  Marine  inspections. 

Dana  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Penafred,  Vermont,  and  grad¬ 
uated  from  Kimball  Union 
Academy  in  IO.jS. 

Navy  Engineer 

He  served  two  and  a  half 
years  in  the  Navy  as  an  engi¬ 
neer,  and  as  he  puts  it,  “sailed 
around  Cuba  8,000  times  on  a 
destroyer  escort.” 

“I  wanted  to  see  war  and  take 
pictures,”  so  he  came  to  Viet¬ 
nam.  “I  read  a  photomagazine 
that  says  it’s  pretty  easy.  I 
talked  with  the  Associated  Press 
in  New  York.  I  had  no  experi¬ 
ence,  no  money  and  no  sense. 

“Eddie  Adams  of  AP  told  me 
to  go.  So,  I  came  to  Vietnam 
with  a  Canon  and  a  Nikonos. 

“I  went  into  the  field  for  UPI 
with  a  Nikon  they  loaned  me. 
I  was  too  scared  to  tell  them  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  use  it.  “I 
shot  a  roll  of  film,  but  I  didn’t 
know  how  to  rewind  it.  Finally, 
I  ran  into  Henri  Huet  of  AP  and 
he  rewound  it  for  me.” 

How  did  he  get  his  nickname? 

He  made  Operation  Nathan 
Hale,  Mameluke  Thrust,  Allen 
Brook,  Con  Thien,  Khe  Sanh, 
Scotland  II,  Lancaster  II  and  a 
bunch  of  others. 

“Khe  Sanh  was  the  worst 


I’ve  seen.  The  guys  really  got 
pounded.” 

He  was  there  for  five  days, 
then  left  to  get  his  film  out.  Re¬ 
turned,  spent  another  three  days 
and  left  to  get  his  film  out,  and 
returned  for  his  third  time. 

He  was  with  the  Fifth  Marine 
Regiment  in  Hue  during  the  Tet 
Offensive,  when  the  unit  moved 
towards  the  Circle  Sportif.  They 
expected  heavy  enemy  resist¬ 
ance,  but  met  none — not  until 
they  were  leaving  the  country 
club. 

Wounded  Three  Times 

Dana  was  wounded  in  the 
back  by  a  rocket-propelled 
grenade  which  caused  little 
damage,  but  “scared  the  hell 
out  of  me.”  He  was  wounded 
three  times  in  Vietnam,  none 
serious. 

“I  was  patched  up  while  on  a 
pool  table  .  .  .”  he  recalled. 

Dana  won  a  .'iOOmm  camera 
lens  under  unusual  circum¬ 
stances. 

“TASS  (Ru.ssian)  news  agen¬ 
cy,  gave  me  the  prize  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  I  took.  I  think  it  was 
of  a  soldier  carrying  a  child 
during  street  fighting  in  Hue.” 

Dana  was  on  a  rest  and  recu¬ 
peration  trip  to  San  Francisco 
when  he  met  Louise,  who  is  now 
Mrs.  Stone.  She  went  to  Europe, 
and  Dana  returned  to  Vietnam. 
They  were  married  a  week  later 
in  Bankok.  That  was  in  Jan- 
uar\',  1968. 

Why  did  Dana  leave  Viet¬ 
nam? 

“I’m  tir(*d  of  missing  things. 
I  want  to  take  pictures  for  fun. 

“We’ll  go  to  Europe,”  he 
grinned,  “and  I  want  to  do  some 
physical  work  and  lose  some  of 
this  fat.  Mayl)e  .some  logging 
in  Sweden  .  .  . 

“I’m  happy  alxmt  the  bomb¬ 
ing  halt.  I  can  leave  honorably 
now.” 

The  Stones  left  from  Saigon, 
bought  a  Volkswagen  camper  in 
Singapore  and  shipped  it  to 
Ceylon,  and  are  now  driving 
through  Europe,  Nepal  and 
northern  India. 

• 

Linipert  with  magazine 

Washington 

Laughlin  Phillips,  president 
and  editor  of  the  Washingtonian 
magazine,  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Jack  Limi>ert  as 
managing  editor.  Limpert  came 
here  in  June  1967  as  editor  of 
the  D.C.  Examiner,  a  weekly 
newspaper. 


EATS  HIS  WORDS— Tom  Cun¬ 
ningham,  left,  sports  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union, 
had  to  eat  his  words  after  the 
Jets  spanked  the  Colts  in  the 
Super  Bowl.  Tom  chose  the  Colts 
to  win  by  42  points.  So,  Alan 
Iselin,  right,  a  nephew  of  Jets 
president  Phil  Iselin,  arranged  a 
tasty  morsel — Tom's  column  be¬ 
tween  two  pieces  of  bread. 


Virginia  Press  gives 
news  writing  awards 

Awards  for  outstanding  work 
during  1968  for  several  Virginia 
newspapermen  and  women  have 
been  l)estowed  by  the  Virginia 
Press  Association. 

News  writing — James  Harper, 
Virginian  -  Pilot,  H.  Harrison 
Smith  III,  Staunton  Leader,  and 
.Anthony  Steragg,  Globe  News¬ 
papers. 

Feature  —  Wayne  Woodlief, 
Ledger-Star;  Harry  H.  Simpson 
Jr.,  News-Virginian,  and  Spur¬ 
geon  Compton,  Halifax  Record- 
Advertiser. 

Editorial  —  Richard  Boyd, 
Bristol  Virginia  -  Tennessean; 
Edward  P,  Berlin  Jr.,  News- 
Virginian,  and  David  Wood- 
roof,  Tidewater  News. 

Sports  —  Steve  Harriman, 
Virginian  -  Pilot;  Bill  Wood, 
Daily  News-Record,  and  Hugh 
.M.  .Moore,  Halifax  Record-  Ad¬ 
vertiser. 

Sports  column  —  Shelley 
Rolfe,  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch;  William  D.  Weekes, 
Martirusville  Bulletin,  and  Curt 
Prins,  Globe  Newspapers. 

Ljx-al  column  —  Larry  Bonko, 
Ledger-Star;  Jack  Heil,  Coving¬ 
ton  Virginian,  and  Samuel  B. 
Werner,  Alexandria  Journal- 
Standard. 

Women’s  page  —  Jan  Mahood, 
Richmond  News  Leader;  Ellen 
Layman,  Dailey  News-Record, 
and  Nikki  Burr,  Globe  News¬ 
papers. 

Series  —  Charles  McDowell, 
Richmond  Times  -  Dispatch; 
Nancy  Talmont,  Charlottesville 
Daily  Progress,  and  Lucy  Post 
Frisbee,  Globe  Newspapers. 
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J- schools’ 
enrollment 
is  up  12% 

Columbia,  Mo. 

The  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri-Colum-  ,■ 
bia,  holds  first  place  among  124  ■ 
schools  and  departments  of  jour-  ^ 
nalism  in  the  United  States 
with  a  total  of  84;i  junior,  senior 
and  graduate  students  for  the 
1968-69  fall  semester.  This  is  u 
gain  of  6:3  students  over  a  year 
ago. 

The  UMC  journalism  school 
also  ranks  at  the  top  of  64  grad¬ 
uate  schools  in  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled,  with  a  total  of 
2:55,  as  compared  with  221  a 
year  ago. 

The  ranking  is  based  on  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  by  Prof.  Paul  V. 
Peterson  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Ohio  State  University, 
published  in  the  winter  issue  of 
Journalism  Quarterly,  official 
publication  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 

Peterson  reports  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  journalism  students  in 
the  United  States  is  27,483,  com¬ 
pared  with  24,445  reported  by 
118  institutions  in  the  fall  of 
1967,  a  gain  of  12.4  percent. 
The  1968  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  122  percent  over 
1961. 

The  top  10  schools  in  enrolf- 
ment  are:  Missouri,  843;  Flor¬ 
ida,  736;  Michigan  State,  689; 
Georgia,  617;  Illinois,  523;  Ohio, 
514;  Minnesota,  4.30;  Kansas, 
347;  Northwestern,  345;  and 
Texas,  344. 

In  graduate  school  enrollment, 
they  are:  Missouri,  2:35;  Syra¬ 
cuse,  150;  Illinois,  149;  Wiscon-j 
sin,  146;  Northwestern,  131; 
Minnesota,  123;  Columbia,  93; 
Stanford,  92;  Michigan  State, 
91 ;  and  Ball  State,  87. 

'The  total  number  of  graduate 
students  in  the  64  schools  re¬ 
porting  is  2,688,  compared  with 
2,627  last  year  when  59  schools 
reported.  'The  2.3  percent  gain 
was  made  despite  predictions 
that  the  drafting  of  graduate 
students  would  cut  enrollments. 

• 

Fund  honors  prof 

De  Kalb,  III. 

Northern  Illinois  University 
journalism  department  students 
have  established  a  memorial 
fund  honoring  one  of  their  in¬ 
structors  who  died  recently.  The 
Thomas  Fullmer  Memorial 
Fund  will  be  used  to  promote 
and  recognize  student  achieve- j 
ment  in  journalism  at  NIU. 
Fullmer,  26,  who  died  January 
15,  taught  copy  editing  and  | 
news  writing. 
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New  Nikon  Photomic  FTn 


How  Nikon  beats  the  averages 


Most  meter  systems  determine  expo¬ 
sure  by  averaging  the  brightness  of 
the  entire  picture  area.  If  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  subject  (which  may 
occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
picture  area)  is  reasonably  close  to 
the  overall  brightness  average,  well 
and  good. 

But  where  the  subject  is  back¬ 
lighted,  or  contrasted  against  a  very 
bright  background  (beach,  snow,  sky, 
etc.X  the  overall  brightness  average 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  for 
the  subject  With  the  probable  result 
that  the  subject  will  be  underexposed. 


The  Nikon  Photomic  FTN,  on  the 
other  hand,  doesn’t  deal  with  the 
overall  brightness  average.  Though  it 
meters  the  whole  scene,  it  gets  more 
than  60% of  its  exposure  information 
from  an  area  less  than  13%  of  the 
entire  picture.  This  favored  area  is 
in  the  center  of  the  scene,  where  the 
subject  is  most  likely  to  be,  or  can 
be  targeted. 

This,  essentially,  is  the  “center- 
weighted”  principle  which  Nikon  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  Photomic  TN.  It  is  now 
also  featured  in  the  new  Photomic 
FTN.  For  good  reason,  too.  It  has 


proved  to  be  the  fastest  handling 
and  most  reliable  system  yet  devised • 
under  all  light  conditions. 

The  Photomic  FTN  permits  wide- 
open  measurements  with  Auto-Nikkor 
lenses  as  well  as  stop-down  readings 
with  non-automatic  lenses,  or  when 
bellows  or  extension  tubes  are  used. 
And  it  responds  to  both  lens  aper¬ 
ture  and  shutter  speed  adjustments. 

New  FTN  features  include:  auto¬ 
matic  lens  indexing;  visible  shutter- 
speed  setting  in  finder;  2-second  and 
4-second  exposure  measurements, 
where  required;  ASA  6  to  6400  film 


speed  ranges  plus  intermediate  set¬ 
tings  to  compensate  for  transmission 
differences  in  some  of  the  special 
viewfinder  screens. 

Except  for  some  adaptation  re¬ 
quired  with  earlier  Nikon  F  camera 
bodies,  the  Photomic  FTN  is  fully 
interchangeable  with  all  Nikon  finder 
systems. 

See  your  Nikon  dealer  for  details, 
or  write.  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
N.Y.  11530.  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 

(In  Canada;  Anglophoto  Ltd.,  RQ.) 


Public  relations 
accounts  and 
appointments 

Seven  men  were  elected  as 
the  board  of  directors  for 
Partners  for  Growth  Inc.,  a 
public  relations  agency  formed 
last  September  through  a 
merger  of  nine  firms.  They  are: 
Walter  G.  Barlow,  foimerly 
president  of  Howard  Cha.se  As¬ 
sociates;  W,  Howard  Chase, 
chairman  of  Partners  for 
Growth;  Sidney  I.  Liebowitz, 
attorney;  M.  Hughes  Miller, 
book  publisher;  S.  .M.  I’itofsky, 
formerly  a  partner  in  Pan 
American  Consultants;  James 
D.  Sanderson,  president  of 
Partners  for  Growth  and  for¬ 
merly  president  of  Sanderson 
Group;  William  L.  Young  Jr., 
formerly  vicepresident  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Esty  Company. 

*  *  « 

Solters  &  Sabinson  has  l)een 
retained  by  Pennyrich  Interna¬ 
tional  of  Dallas  for  publicity 
and  public  relations.  Pennyrich 
manufactures  and  sells  women’s 
underwear.  The  account  will  Imj 
handled  by  Mrs.  Michael  Frank 
and  Alice  , Stark. 

*  *  * 

CGI  Manufacturing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  South  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
(measuring  systems)  has  as¬ 
signed  its  public  relations  ac¬ 
count  to  Jerry  Ko.sen  Associ¬ 
ates  Belleville,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

Edward  M.  Pond  has  joined 
Kali.sh,  Spiro,  Walpert  &  Rin- 
gold  as  an  account  executive. 
He  was  formerly  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  at  I^ee  Keeler, 
Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  named  Arch  A.  Smith  II 
as  head  of  national  media  re¬ 
lations  in  the  headquarters  pub¬ 
lic  relations  department  in 
Hou.ston,  replacing  Fred  Wich- 
lep  who  is  now  director  of  cor¬ 
porate  Communications  for 
Cooper  Industries. 

•  *  * 

T.  Ivan  Pyle  has  l)een  named 
public  relations  manager,  USA, 
for  British  Ovenseas  Aiiways 
Corp.  He  succeeds  James  L. 
Croall,  who  returned  to  London 
as  BOAC’s  acting  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  * 

Gerard  C.  .Mooney  has  l)een 
appointed  to  the  new  post  of 
trade,  press  and  executive  rela¬ 
tions  manager  of  Hiram  Walker 
Incorporated,  Detroit.  He  was 
executive  relations  manager  for 
the  company,  and  will  continue 
to  fill  this  responsibility  in  his 
new  post. 


Fred  G.  Berger  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident 
of  Farley  Manning  Associates. 
Formerly  vicepresident  for  pro¬ 
gramming,  Berger  has  been 
with  the  firm  for  about  a  year. 
He  had  been  director  of  public 
relations  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 
*  *  * 

Clair  Pugh  is  now  coordina¬ 
tor,  NBC  Radio  Information.  He 
joined  the  NBC  Press  Depart¬ 
ment  in  January,  1966,  as  pub¬ 
licity  representative  for  the 
Enterprises  Division. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  S.  Roher,  former  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Joseph  Y.  Resnick, 
has  established  public  relations 
and  advertising  offices  in  New 
York  and  Washington  for  cli¬ 
ents  in  the  fields  of  indu.stry, 
corporate  finance,  and  public 
affairs. 

*  *  * 

Godwin  Ailvertising  Agency, 
Jackson,  Miss.,  changed  from  a 
general  partnership  owned  by 
the  Godwin  family  to  a  corpo¬ 
ration  with  broadened  owner¬ 
ship  and  management.  Key  ex¬ 
ecutives  are:  George  Lemon 
Sugg,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions;  Charles  E.  Carmichael, 
John  E.  Fontaine  and  Thomas 
L.  Spengler  Jr.,  client  services. 
*  *  * 

Craig  E.  .Soderholm  is  super¬ 
visor  of  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Chicago  offices  of 
MacManus,  John  and  Adams 
advertising  agency. 

>i>  *  * 

Organization  of  a  new  public 
relations  department  at  the 
Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee  has  been 
announced  by  W'illiam  W.  Bok- 
man,  director  of  marketing. 
.Mary  Shaughnessy,  is  manager 
of  public  relations.  She  will  co- 
onlinate  the  activities  of  Daniel 
J.  Edelman  Inc. 

*  *  * 

McGraw-Edison  Company,  El¬ 
gin,  111.,  has  appoint(*d  Harshe- 
Rotman  &  Druck  to  conduct  a 
financial  and  corporate  public 
relations  program. 

*  *  « 

Fenton  A.  Ludtke  fills  the  new 
position  of  assistant  to  the 
president  and  director  of  com¬ 
munications  at  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.  Jim  I.K)we,  public  relations 
director,  will  report  to  him. 

*  *  * 

William  J,  Arthur  has  been 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  Zimmer,  Keller  &  Cal¬ 
vert,  Detroit-based  advertising 
agency.  He  was  with  the  Detroit 
bureau  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  liefore  joining  the  agency 
in  June,  1965. 

*  *  * 

Gilbert  Jonas  Company  has 
been  chosen  as  public  relations 
coun.sel  for  the  Scholarship, 
Education  and  Defense  Fund  for 
Racial  Equality  (SEDFRE),  a 


non-profit,  interracial  organiza¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Wayne  Phillips,  fonnerly  di¬ 
rector  of  public  affairs  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  has 
been  named  public  affairs  di¬ 
rector  of  Life  magazine.  He 
succeeds  William  C.  Kiefer, 
now  promotion  manager  for 
Time-Life  Records. 

*  »  * 

Helen  Dudman,  who  has  been 
second  in  command  in  the  Wash- 
inyton  Post's  women’s  news  de¬ 
partment,  will  be  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  all  the  Post- 
Newsweek  tv  and  radio  stations. 

<i<  *  * 

Albert  l-'eldman  and  Donald 
I'uchman,  press  relations  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Insurance  In¬ 
formation  Institute’s  New  York 
office,  have  lieen  named  to  new 
positions?,  Feldman  is  director 
of  subscriber  services;  Tuch- 
man  becomes  assistant  director 
of  press  relations, 

*  *  » 

Customer  Communications 
Co.,  public  relations  and  sales 
promotion,  has  been  established 
by  Gene  Bennett  at  West 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. 

De  Nigris  Associates 
buys  Safire  PR  firm 

John  De  Nigris  Associates 
Inc.  a  publicly-owned  public 
relations  firm,  has  reached  an 
agreement  in  pidnciple  to  ac¬ 
quire  Safire  Public  Relations 
Inc.,  it  was  announced  b>’  John 
De  Nigris,  president. 

According  to  the  terms  of  the 
transaction,  De  Nigris  Asso¬ 
ciates  will  pay  an  undisclosed 
amount  of  cash  for  the  firm 
wholly-owned  by  Safire,  who 
.severeil  all  business  ties  before 
leaving  for  Washington  to  be¬ 
come  Sppfial  Assistant  to  Presi- 
<lent  Nixon. 

The  Safire  firm  will  be  the 
first  corporate  acquisition  made 
by  the  De  Nigris  organization 
since  it  made  a  public  stock 
offering  on  Sejitemlter  27,  1968. 

Safire  Public  Relations  Inc. 
will  continue  to  operate,  with 
Arthur  Stevens,  now  executive 
vicepresident,  as  president.  The 
firm  will  become  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  John  De- 
Nigris  Associates,  Inc. 

• 

Site  for  new  plant 

Laconia,  N.  H. 

The  Laronia  Erening  Citizen 
has  purchased  a  two-acre  tract 
of  land  at  Fair  and  Water 
Streets  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  plant,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  former  Mayor  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  (iallagher,  editor  and 
publisher. 
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Business  editors 
tell  how  to  make  | 
interview  better 

In  a  national  surv'ey,  business 
news  editors  said  a  letter  busi¬ 
ness  interview  story  would  re¬ 
sult  if  the  reporter  had  access  to 
background  material  on  an  ex- 
cutive,  his  company  or  product. 

The  sur\’ey,  conducted  by 
Herbert  H.  Rozoff  Associates 
Inc.,  Chicago-based  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  sought  to  learn 
from  editors  what  ways  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  can  help  the  reporter. 

From  the  survey  results,  it 
was  found  that  business  execu¬ 
tives  coubl  make  a  real  contri¬ 
bution  to  any  interview  by  sub¬ 
scribing  to  the  following: 

•  Be  prejiared  to  be  quoted 
directly. 

•  When  a  reporter  jirobes 
for  news,  it  shouhl  not  be  in- 
terjireted  as  antagonism  and 
greeted  with  hostility. 

•  Much  time  can  be  wa.sted 
during  an  interview  when  an 
executive  assumes  the  reporter 
knows  more  on  the  subject  than 
he  actually  does. 

•  Following  an  interview,  the 
executive  should  confer  with 
public  relations  counsel  to  de¬ 
termine  what  additional  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  sent  to  the  re¬ 
porter. 

•  t 

Pellegriii  and  Milton  ^ 
buy  Long  Island  paper 

Levittown,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin  has  been 
elected  president  and  treasurer 
of  Mid  Island  Tribune  Company 
Inc.,  and  Arthur  G.  Milton  has 
lieen  elected  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary. 

The  company  will  own  and 
publish  the  Levittown  Tribune, 
which  it  plans  to  enlarge  and  ex¬ 
pand,  and  will  also  widen  its  op¬ 
erations  by  the  founding  or  ac¬ 
quisition  of  additional  newspa¬ 
pers  in  central  Long  Island. 

Pellegrin  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  H-R  Representa¬ 
tives  Inc.,  which  he  served  a.s 
president  until  1965.  He  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Pellin  Enterprises  Inc., 
and  of  General  Cablevision  Inc., 
and  is  also  an  executive  of  two 
York-based  motion  picture  com¬ 
panies  and  of  Manhattan  Audio 
Co.,  Inc.,  sound  recording 
studios. 

Milton  was  a  Hearst  executive 
with  the  New  York  Mirror,  the 
New  York  Journal  -  American 
and  the  World- Journal-Tribune. 
At  the  closing  of  the  WJT  he  lie- 
came  associate  publisher  of  El 
Tiempo,  New  York  Spanish 
language  daily,  a  post  he  re¬ 
signed  to  assume  the  role  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Levittown  Tribune. 
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Broom  sales  in  Allentown  aren’t  what  they  used  to  be. 


A  few  years  ago,  a  fantastic  The  solution:  fiber  filters,  90  percent  solved  And  the 

amount  of  brooms  was  being  sold  products  of  the  textile  industry.  people  are  breathing  easier, 

in  the  Allentown,  Pennsylvania  Designed  to  work  in  conjunction  Filters  of  one  textile  fiber  or 

area.  Because  people  were  with  giant  vacuum  cleaners,  these  another  are  being  used 

wearing  them  out  at  a  fantastic  filters  are  capable  of  trapping  effectively  by  almost  every 

99  9  percent  of  a  concrete  industry  in  the  country 


The  problem:  air  pollution. 

Concrete  dust  particles  from 
Lehigh  Valley  cement  factories 
were  falling  at  the  rate  of  1200 
tons  per  month  per  square  mile 
And  the  affected  communities 
were  literally  turning  gray. 


factory's  dust  particles  before 
they  get  to  the  smokestack. 

And  that  s  exactly  what  they're 
doing  in  the  factories  that  have 
chosen  to  use  them. 

Today,  the  concrete  dust  pollu¬ 
tion  problem  in  Lehigh  Valley  is 


Almost  every  industry  uses  a 
host  of  other  textile  products, 
too.  Products  like  conveyor 
belts,  tire  cord,  wiping  cloths 
and  inflatable  buildings. 

Products  that  contribute 
to  progress. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


By  Rick  Friedman 

We  met  Mildred  Hicks  four 
years  ago  at  the  International 
Conference  of  Weekly  News¬ 
paper  Editors  in  Grafton,  Ill. 
She  had  won  a  “Golden  Quill” 
award  for  an  editorial  on  the 
death  of  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  In  the  conference  sessions 
she  captivated  the  group  with 
her  energy,  her  humor  and  her 
sparkle.  She  still  hasn’t  slowed 
down. 

“Hix” — she  prefers  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  that  way — is  well  up 
there  in  years  but  continues  to 
put  out  award-winning  columns 
and  editorials  as  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Post,  a  5,000  ABC-circu- 
lation  weekly  serving  a  com¬ 
munity  in  the  coal  hills  near 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

“As  to  innate  modesty,  I  ain’t 
got  none,”  she  told  us  recently. 
“I  think  it’s  a  solid  idea  to  stress 
the  fact  that  a  person  well  be¬ 
yond  the  retiring  age,  male  or 
female,  still  has  plenty  of  brains 
and  can  use  them  to  l)enefit  the 
community. 


9  a.m.  and  the  Post  would  pro¬ 
vide  transportation,  portal  to 
portal,  fore  and  aft!  But  the 
transportation  got  sucked  into 
the  army  and  the  hour  of  ar¬ 
rival  slid  down  the  scale  until 
it  hit  8  a.m.  with  Hix  battling 
the  snowdrifts  for  an  uphill  mile 
to  get  there.” 

Her  original  idea  was  to  work 
long  enough  to  pay  for  a  new 
car.  “Then  I’d  drop  out.  My  old 
car  had  been  forced  off  the  road 
and  hit  a  pole  in  Virginia  a 
couple  of  years  before  that.” 

That  accident  illustrated  tlio 
indomitable  Hix  spirit.  Her  head 
had  hit  the  windshield  and  she 
was  thrown  out  of  the  car  onto  a 
mass  of  honeysuckle.  Mrs.  Hicks 
got  to  her  feet,  surprised  to  find 
herself  alive,  looked  at  the  hole 
in  the  windshield  and  said  some¬ 
thing  like  “Dear  me.”  All  she 
thought  she  had  was  an  egg  on 
her  forehead  and  a  lacerated 
leg. 

I>ong  Train  Ride 


“Every  new  boy  we  get  in  the  jjicks  accepted  a  ride  indomitable  Mildred  Hicks  painU  her  house, 

composing  room  is  warned  in  office  of  the  Justice  of  the  while  her  little  boy  streaked  for  Hicks  didn’t  exactly  come  out 

advance  that  he  has  to  handle  posted  bond,  “got  my  cover.  The  fox  bit  her  several  of  the  wilderness.  She  married 

Mrs.  Hicks  carefully,  she’s  99  ^voynds  painted  with  something  times  as  she  choked  it  and  she  Tom  Hicks  Jr.  in  1915  during 

years  old,  not  look^ing  a  day  over  bought  a  train  died.  his  third  year  at  Harvard  Uni- 

119,  and  has  ^  be  trejited  like  ticket  to  Charleston  where  I  had  “This  looked  like  good  copy  versity.  At  the  time  he  was 
fragile  china.  One  of  these  boys  heading  in  the  first  place  for  the  New  York  papers,”  Mrs.  editor  of  the  Cambridge  Daily 

-before  I  caught  on-lifted  »?he  cmductor  tu^ed  two  Hicks  recalls.  “The  World-Tele.  Standard. 

worshipful^  eyes  to  me  one  day  gp^ts  together  and  put  a  suit-  gram  called  me  for  information  “His  college  work  w’as  strictly 

and  said,  ‘Mrs.  Hicks,  I  think  between  them,  making  a  and  I  supplied  their  man  with  a  secondary  to  his  newspaper 

you  hold  your  age  ^rnarkably  makeshift  bed.  Brother,  was  he  Rood  story,  fairly  close  to  the  work,”  Mrs.  Hicks  says.  “When 
well.  I  answe^,  WHAT  age?  Charles-  facts.  The  trouble  W’as  that  he  he  needed  a  good  story  he  at- 

.\nd  he  said,  ‘Well  they  TOLD  turned  out  I  had  a  hair-  never  knew  there  was  anything  tacked  one  of  the  local  politicians 

me  you  w'ere  99,  but  honest,  you  fracture  wdth  concussion.”  west  of  New  York  and  to  him  on  the  front  page,  drawing  liber- 

don’t  look  it.’  ”  T^j.g  went  to  work  for  Dallas  was  in  the  virgin  wilder-  ally  on  his  imagination. 


Endurance  Test 

Mrs.  Hicks  who  is  76,  amazed 
ICWNE  a  couple  of  years  ago 
by  driving  alone  in  a  Volks- 


the  Post  in  1950  for  |25  a  week 
and  it  took  her  a  couple  of 
years  to  get  enough  money  for 
her  new  car.  By  that  time  she 
had  increased  her  activities  at 


ness  and  still  populated  with 
bobcats  and  Indians  on  the 
prowl.  The  truth  is  it’s  right 
outside  of  Wilkes-Barre. 

“He  asked  me:  ‘What  meas- 


“If  they  howled  he  published 
a  box  on  the  front  page:  ‘Sue 
me,  I  know  where  the  bodies  are 
buried.’  ” 

After  college,  Tom  Hicks  went 


wagen  1,000  miles  from  Dallas  the  Post.  “I  began  to  do  every  d®  y®“  take  for  your  pro-  into  the  retail  business,  travel- 

to  Grafton  in  two  days.  little  thing  that  nobody  else  tection  against  foxes  swimming  ling  all  over  the  country  for 

Her  reputation  has  come  wanted  to  do  or  didn’t  have  across  the  river  and  coming  into  Sears,  Roebuck. 


mainly  through  her  editorials 
and  column,  “Pillar  to  Post,” 
which  she  signs  “Hix.”  It  was 
this  column  w’hich  she  started 
in  1939  that  “pitchforked  me 
years  later  into  the  editor’s  job,” 
she  recalls. 

Howard  Risely,  the  paper’s 
publisher,  called  her  up  on  a 
.March  morning  in  1950,  she  re¬ 
lates  and  asked  her:  “How 
aljout  coming  over  to  the  Dallas 
Post  and  w'orking  for  a  few 
days?  Myra’s  under  the  weather 
and  we’re  short-staffed.” 

Mrs.  Hicks  agreed  to  fill  in 
for  “a  few  days”  but  absolutely 
no  more  than  two  weeks.  She’s 
been  there  ever  since. 


time  to  do.  You  name  it,  I  did 
it.” 

In  1952  she  won  the  title  of 
“Pennsylvania  Newswoman  of 
the  Year."  “It  meant  attending 
a  two-week  seminar  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  a  re¬ 
warding  experience,”  she  relates, 

“What  won  for  me  was  a 
piece  on  a  lost  child — one  of 
those  naturals.  How  can  you 
miss  on  a  lost  child?  Kids,  dogs, 
elderly  citizens  trudging  five 
miles  to  cast  a  ballot — these  are 
the  subjects  which  are  sure  fire.” 

One  of  those  stire  fire  stories 
Mrs.  Hicks  covered  was  about 
a  rabies  scare  in  the  Back 


the  city?’ 

Harvard  ‘Wilderness* 

“It  was  too  good  to  resist.  I 
hope  I  will  be  forgiven  for  tell¬ 
ing  him  that  it  was  a  tough  ter¬ 
ritory,  every  man  for  himself. 
That  after  I  had  pitched  down 
hay  for  the  cow  and  shovelled 
out  the  bam,  I  armed  myself 
for  the  trip  to  the  newspaper 
office.  ‘You  see,’  I  explained  to 
him,  ‘I’m  pretty  short  so  I  had 
to  cut  off  the  pitchfork  handle 
for  easy  maneuvering.  Heaven 
help  any  mad  fox  that  jumps 
me  on  my  way  to  the  office.  I’d 
spear  him  without  a  qualm!”’ 

“His  comeback  was  an  admir- 


“Tom  w'as  asked  to  take  the 
Chair  of  Economics  at  Duke 
University,”  Mrs.  Hicks  says. 
“And  he  was  offered  another 
Chair  in  Chicago,  probably  Gov¬ 
ernment.  But  he  couldn’t  see 
himself  on  a  campus.” 

Tom  Hicks  Jr.  died  of  a  brain 
tumor  in  1963. 

Editor  Son 

One  of  their  two  sons,  Waiv 
ren,  edited  the  Dallas  Post  for 
a  year  and  a  couple  of  summers, 
just  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  Warren  who  actually 
pulled  Mrs.  Hicks  into  the  news¬ 
paper  business  again  for  the 
first  time  since  her  Cambridge 


“The  original  deal,”  she  says.  Mountain.  A  w’oman  had  held  off  ing,  ‘You  pioneer  woman!’”  days.  “We  were  living  nearby 
“was  that  I  was  to  be  there  at  a  rabid  fox  with  her  bare  hands  “Pioneer  Woman”  Mildred  {Continued  on  page  46) 
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Lillie  lliiiij^s  mean  a  lol. 

Like  the  small  ®  that  accompanies  the  FORMICA® 
brand  name.  It's  very  little  trouble  to  pay  attention 
to  such  a  little  thing.  And  it  does  mean  a  lot. 


There  are  other  brands  of 
laminate  but  only  one 


Leadership  by  design 

lamina-t© 
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in  Kingston,  Pa.,”  she  recalls. 
“He  called  me  up  from  Dallas 
and  said  he  was  shy  about  16 
inches  for  the  front  page.  Would 
I  please  write  something  and  run 
it  out  to  Dallas  right  away? 

“And  that’s  how  my  column. 
Pillar  to  Post,  was  bom.” 

The  other  son,  Tom  III,  also 
worked  for  the  Dallas  Post  one 
summer  before  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  and 
then  entering  the  Army  during 
World  War  II.  He  stayed  in 
Army  Public  Information,  re¬ 
tired  as  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
continued  in  public  relations. 

Mr.s.  Hicks  is  the  originator 
of  “The  Eighty-plus  Club.”  She 
suggested  to  Howard  Risely  that 
there  were  oldsters  in  the  com¬ 
munity  who  could  no  longer  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  the  Post,  and 
they  should  be  get  it  free.  Risely 
went  along  with  the  idea  of 
giving  them  the  paper  free  but 
told  Mrs.  Hix  she  might  be 
astonished  by  the  results. 

“Astounded  would  have  been 
a  more  apt  term,”  she  says.  “The 
response  was  terriffic.  The  idea 
was  that  Aunt  Mattie  or  Granny 
would  have  a  paper  all  of  her 
own  to  take  to  her  room  and 
mull  over  while  the  family  kept 
its  own  paid-for  paper  down¬ 
stairs. 

“But  then  cancellations  of 
paid  subscriptions  began  to  come 
in.  Thrifty  families  said  as  long 
as  Aunt  Mattie  or  Granny  w’as 
getting  the  paper  for  free,  she 
was  willing  to  share  it  with 
them.” 

The  Post  didn’t  kill  the  club 
but  now  discourages  any  new 
registrations  for  it. 

Frightened  Intolerance 

Mrs.  Hicks  says  there  always 
is  a  lot  of  prejudice  and  intoler¬ 
ance  in  small  communities  and 
this  calls  for  editorials  which 
she  claims  “do  no  good  but  at 
least  register  the  Dallas  Post 
as  being  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  Tolerance  is  the  flag 
we  wave,  the  standard  under 
which  we  operate. 

“We  also  rally  to  the  cry  of 
personal  liberty,  we’re  in  favor 
of  home  and  mother,  we  have  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  teen¬ 
agers  and  we  roll  up  our  sleeves 
and  get  to  work  when  one  of  our 
dumber  citizens  is  taken  to  the 
cleaners  by  city  slickers. 

“We  had  one  slick  operator 
practically  on  his  knees  after  a 
poor  old  soul  had  been 
frightened  into  letting  a  fur- 
naceman  make  some  repairs  that 
were  totally  unnecessary.  She 
got  her  money  back  and  we  pub¬ 
lished  a  blistering  editorial  on 
the  subject.” 


Howard  Risely  died  in  1962 
and  his  wife,  Myra,  sold  the 
Dallas  Post  last  October  to 
Henry  Null  IV,  publisher  of  the 
neighboring  Abington  Journal, 
at  Clarks  Summit.  Null  hired  a 
general  manager  and  kept  Mrs. 
Hicks  as  editor  and  columnist. 

And  why  not?  A  brochure  put 
out  by  the  Greater  W ilkes-Barre 
Chaml)er  of  Commerce  has  on 
its  back  page  a  set  of  pictures 
with  the  text,  “.  .  .  Wilkes- 
Barre’s  greatest  asset  is  people, 
the  kind  of  people  who  quickly 
make  you  feel  at  home.” 

One  of  the  six  people  pictured 
is  Mildred  Hicks. 

• 

Summer  workshop 
open  to  school 
paper  advisers 

High  school  newspaper  ad¬ 
visers  are  being  offered  summer 
study  opportunities  in  journal¬ 
ism  for  the  11th  straight  year 
through  the  1969  Newspaper 
Fund  program. 

Publications  workshops,  one 
and  two  weeks  in  length,  will 
be  held  on  13  campuses.  The  pro¬ 
grams,  intended  for  250-300  in¬ 
experienced  advisers,  concen¬ 
trate  on  news  fundamentals  and 
techniques  of  producing  high 
school  newspapers.  Grants  cover 
tuition,  and  graduate  credit  can 
be  earned  in  most  instances. 

Workshops  will  be  conducted 
at  tho  following  schools: 

Baylor  University;  Waco, 
Texas. 

Brigham  Young  University; 
Provo,  Utah. 

Chico  State  College;  Chico, 
California. 

Kansas  State  University; 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

University  of  Kentucky;  Lex¬ 
ington,  Kentucky. 

University  of  Mississippi; 
University,  Mississippi. 

University  of  Nebraska;  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska. 

University  of  Nevada;  Reno, 
Nevada. 

San  Fernando  Valley  State 
College;  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Savannah  State  College; 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

University  of  South  Carolina; 
Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Temple  University;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 

Texas  Technological  College; 
Lubbock,  Texas. 

In  10  years  of  the  workshop 
and  seminar  programs,  5,200 
teachers  have  participated.  More 
than  $2.5  million  in  gifts  from 
Dow  Jones  &  Company  have 
financed  their  studies. 

Requests  for  information 
should  be  sent  to  Thomas  Engle- 
man.  Acting  Director,  the  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  08540. 


Realtors  of  Charlotte 
cited  for  ad  campaign 


Boards  of  Realtors  in  Akron, 
Ohio,  Salem,  Mass.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  and  Midland,  Texas,  were 
declared  first-place  winners  in 
the  four  categories  in  the  1968 
public  relations  and  advertising 
contest  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

The  Orlando-Winter  Park 
(Fla.)  Board  of  Realtors  took 
lesser  prizes  in  bvo  of  the  cate¬ 
gories. 

John  Carrott,  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  chairman  of  the  Realtor- 
Public  Relations  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  that,  in  all,  14  boards 
and  one  state  real  estate  asso¬ 
ciation  were  cited  for  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  “doing  things  in  the 
public  interest  and  then  letting 
the  public  know  about  them,” 
and  for  advertising  programs 
which  promote  the  term  Realtor 
and  why  it  is  wise  to  handle  all 
real  estate  business  through  him. 

Judges  decided  the  Charlotte 
Board  of  Realtors’  advertising 
program  was  the  best  local  cam¬ 
paign  over  a  period  of  weeks 
promoting  the  term  Realtor  and 
why  it  is  wise  to  handle  all  real 
estate  business  through  him. 
The  board’s  series  of  five  dis¬ 
play  ads  used  as  its  theme  the 
history  of  Charlotte  real  estate 
as  it  relates  to  the  city’s  bicen¬ 
tennial  celebration.  Each  ad 
contained  the  NAREB  seal  and 
vras  signed  “The  Realtors  of 
Charlotte.” 

The  Akron  Board  of  Realtors’ 


winning  entry  was  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  “Make  Greater  Akron 
Glow”  through  clean-up,  paint- 
up,  fix-up.  More  than  600,000 
people  became  involved.  The 
campaign  was  endorsed  by  14 
area  mayors,  and  backed  by 
more  than  100  business  and  civic 
groups  and  five  big  rubber  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Akron  area. 

Greater  Salem  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors  was  cited  for  its  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Mayor  in  the 
formation  of  a  board  of  review, 
with  Realtors  serving  as  mem- 
l)ers,  which  held  local  tax  abate¬ 
ment  hearings. 

The  award  for  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  single  event  during 
Realtor  Week  went  to  the  Mid¬ 
land,  Texas,  board  for  under¬ 
writing  the  appearance  in  Mid¬ 
land  of  Paul  Harvey,  radio  com¬ 
mentator.  He  spoke  before  a 
large  gathering  at  the  Midland 
High  School  Auditorium,  then 
delivered  his  national  broadcasts 
from  the  city  twice  the  next  day. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
Robert  L.  Gray,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America;  James  W. 
Robinson,  Washington,  D.  C., 
assistant  to  the  president,  Dis¬ 
trict  Realty  Title  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration;  and  John  B.  Willmann, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  lUas/i- 
ington  Post  and  a  past  president 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Editors. 


Bayley  chosen  as  dean 
of  J- school  at  Berkeley 


Berkeley,  Calif. 

Edwin  R.  Bayley,  television 
executive  and  journalist  with 
wide  experience  in  news  media 
and  governmental  service,  will 
be  the  first  Dean  of  the  New 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
on  the  Berkeley  campus  of  the 
University  of  California. 

His  appointment,  effective  on 
March  1,  was  approved  this 
week  by  the  Regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Bayley,  50,  is  vdce  president 
for  administration  of  National 
Educational  Television  (NET) 
in  New  York.  Earlier,  he  served 
13  years  as  reporter  and  po¬ 
litical  writer  on  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

The  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism  replaces  the  former 
Department  of  Journalism  at 
Berkeley.  The  new  program  is 
centered  upon  studies  for  the 


Master  of  Journalism  degre#, 
although  the  Graduate  School 
will  continue  to  offer  undergrad¬ 
uate  courses. 

New  plans  emphasize  the  link¬ 
ing  of  journalism  studies  to 
specialized  work  in  other  fields, 
such  as  education,  science,  and 
urban  affairs  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  careers  in  specialize!' 
and  investigative  vvTiting,  col 
lege  teaching,  and  professions, 
positions  throughout  the  mass 
media. 

In  Washington  from  1961  to 
1963,  Bayley  was  the  first  Di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Information  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  later  served 
briefly  as  a  special  press  assist¬ 
ant  to  President  Kennedy,  and 
for  two  years  was  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  for  the  Agency 
for  International  Development 
He  is  a  native  of  Chicago. 
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Ackerman  finds  magazine 
subscribers  a  liability 
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Had  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  set  its  sights  at  capturing 
one  million  subscribers  instead 
of  three  million  it  might  still  be 
alive  today. 

Si>  said  the  president  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
Martin  S.  Ackerman,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  (.January  16)  of  the  Dead¬ 
line  Club  New  York  Profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

“I  probably  made  a  mistake,” 
said  the  36-year-old  lawyer  and 
publishing  executive.  “Because 
of  the  rate  structure  in  the  mag¬ 
azine  business,  readers  are  a 
liability,  not  an  asset.” 

Ackerman  who  spoke  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  New 
York,  took  over  Curtis  last 
April  when  the  Post’s  circulation 
was  six  million  and  he  an¬ 
nounced  plans  then  to  cut  back 
that  number  and  concentrate  on 
a  “class”  audience. 

The  magazine  lost  $62  million 
in  the  seven-and-a-half  years  to 
last  June  30,  Ackerman  said. 
Between  last  October  and  Jan¬ 
uary  10  when  Curtis  directors 
decided  to  discontinue  publica¬ 
tion  with  the  February  8  issue, 
the  subscription  list  had  been 
reduced  to  about  three  million. 

“I  j)robably  should  have  gone 
to  one  million,”  said  Ackerman, 
"but  I  wasn’t  sure  how  many 
confirmed  readers  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  there  were.”  There  were 
no  plans  to  revive  the  magazine 
with  a  circulation  of  one  million. 
“It’s  too  late,”  he  said. 

Elaborating  on  his  “readers- 
are-a-liability”  theme,  Acker¬ 
man  said: 

“To  get  seven  million  sub- 
scrilyers  you  have  to  mail  out 
ads  to  50  million  people  offering 
them  all  sorts  of  giveaways  to 
get  them  to  subscribe  to  the 
magazine.  You  (ultimately)  end 
up  offering  them  the  magazine 
for  one-half  or  one-quarter  the 
(newsstand)  price.  Thus,  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  give  their  prod¬ 
ucts  away  today  and  the  people 
get  the  magazine  for  nothing. 
In  the  final  analysis  magazines 
are  subsidized  by  advertising.” 

Lost  subscribers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  who  had  “in  general  lost 
faith  in  the  magazine,”  rang  the 
death  knell  for  the  Post,  Acker- 
men  asserted. 

“The  slightest  swing  in  ad¬ 
vertising  can  kill  you,”  he  said. 
“And  a  10%  drop  in  advertising 
revenue  can  destroy  a  publish¬ 
ing  venture. 

“Any  commercial  vehicle  must 
have  a  profit  in  order  to  survive 
and  people  in  the  newspaper 
business  should  know  this  to  be 
a  fact.  Nothing  helps  a  news- 

editor  8c  publisher 


paper’s  economic  health  like  a 
monopoly.  Maybe  this  is  what 
will  happen  in  the  magazine 
field. 

“We  need  specialization,”  he 
added.  “We  have  to  find  a  reader 
with  a  specialized  interest  and 
put  out  a  product  that  he’ll  pay 
for.  This  way  we  can  compete 
with  television,” 

Another  Curtis  publishing 
venture,  Holiday  Magazine,  “is 
an  example  of  this.”  “We  limit 
ourselves  to  one  million  inter¬ 
ested  readers  in  publishing  that 
magazine,”  he  said. 

Holiday  and  Stattis  magazines, 
which  were  published  by  the 
Post  company,  are  operating 
l)rofitabIy,  as  is  Jack  and  Jill, 


a  children’s  magazine,  published 
by  Curtis,  Ackerman  said. 

Oddly  enough  Ackerman  was 
signed  up  in  November  to  speak 
at  the  SDX  luncheon.  The  title 
of  his  talk  was  to  be  “What’s 
Ahead  For  The  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post.”  Instead  he  spoke  on 
“What  Not  To  Do  In  The  Pub¬ 
lishing  Business.” 

He  becomes  publisher 

In  his  latest  move  this  week 
Ackerman  transferred  these 
magazines  to  Perfect  Film  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  of  which 
he  is  president,  and  designated 
himself  as  publisher  of  Holiday. 
The  Post  Company  stays  alive, 
with  no  magazines,  but  with 
about  $12  million  cash  and  a  4 
percent  stock  interest  in  LIN 
Broadcasting  Corp.  which  has  a 
variety  of  enterprises,  including 
mail  order  firms.  Perfect  is  the 
parent  of  Curtis  Corp. 


New  ‘J’  opportunities 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

A  program  initiated  by  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  technical  journalism 
will  include  recruiting,  training 
and  placing  disadvantaged  stu¬ 
dents  in  professional  journal¬ 
ism.  Three  students,  two  black 
and  one  Spanish-American, 
have  indicated  they  will  come  to 
eSU  next  fall  quarter. 

• 

Steinbeck  poems  cut 

Dayton,  O. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News,  act¬ 
ing  on  a  request  by  the  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  estate  of  John 
Steinbeck,  discontinued  publica¬ 
tion  on  January  15  of  the  Stein¬ 
beck  love  poems  until  publica¬ 
tion  rights  are  legally  cleared. 
Three  of  the  six  poems  to  his 
former  wife,  Gwyn  Conger 
Steinbeck,  were  published. 


Whirlpool 

Major  appliance  manufacturer  with  over  $800  million  annual  sales  in  consumer  goods  and  a 
dynamic  record  of  growth  has  two  management  opportunities  available  within  the  field  of 
communications  located  at  its  corporate  headquarters. 

MANAGER,  PERSONNEL  COMMUNICATIONS  ANO  TRAINING 

Responsible  for  creating  and  developing  informational  and  motivational  communica¬ 
tions,  training  and  employee  orientation  programs.  Additionally  responsible  for 
normal  communications  programs  and  employee  relations  activities  associated  with 
corporate  staff.  Must  have  degree  in  journalism  or  related  field  with  3-S  years  of 
industrial  communications — training  and/or  writing  experience.  Must  be  creative 
and  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with  all  levels  of  people,  knowledge  of  photography, 
layout,  printing,  etc.,  preferred. 

MANAGER  OF  MARKETING  COMMUNICATIONS 

Responsible  for  developing  scripts  and  recording  on  tape,  product  presentations 
describing  advertising,  promotional  and  business  concepts.  Also  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  implementing  programmed  instruction  courses.  In  addition  would  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  closed  circuit  video  programming.  Must  have  a 
degree  in  communications  or  related  field  with  4-5  years  experience  in  television 
programming  preferred. 

Excellent  compensation  plus  a  liberal  corporate  bonus  and  profit  sharing  program.  Promotion 
from  within  coupled  with  advance  management  development  programs  provide  for  maximum 
individual  growth. 

Please  send  resume  including  salary  requirements  in  confidence  to: 

Mr.  Rickard  A.  Marling 
Personnel  Manager 
Whirlpool  Corporation 
Administrative  Center 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan  49022 

an  equal  opportunity  employer 


January 
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PROMOTION 

Homemade  filmstrip 
makes  use  of  staff 

By  George  ^  ilt 


When  advertisers  and  agency 
men  see  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Cowrier-Poet’s  stripfilm  presen¬ 
tation,  “This  is  Courier  Coun- 
tr>',”  they  won’t  know  it,  but 
they’ll  be  looking  at  what  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  “family”  production. 

The  similarity  of  the  film  to  a 
popular  cigarette  advertising 
program  is  no  accident,  either. 
The  sound  track  to  the  81-frame 
film  uses  the  music  of  the  Marl- 
l>oro  commercial,  by  special  per¬ 
mission,  according  to  Virginia 
Wilton,  promotion  manager. 

Color  photography  for  the 
audio-visual  is  by  Gary  Shivers, 
Courier-Post  chief  photographer, 
who  took  to  the  air  for  many 
of  the  photos  showing  pano¬ 
ramas  and  new  construction  in 
the  paper’s  market  area. 

Herman  Trasmondi,  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  turned  out  the  copy 
for  the  script,  and  layouts  and 
artwork  were  prepared  in  the 
Courier  Post’s  retail  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

Shivers  looked  around  the 
plant  and  found  Pat  Tulini,  a 
classified  ad-taker  w’ho  moon¬ 
lights  as  a  model.  Pat  posed  for 
many  of  the  photos,  and  pro¬ 
vided  continuity  as  well  as 
pulchritude  to  the  production. 

Narration  of  the  script  comes 
across  in  the  honeyed  tones  of 
another  staffer,  Barbara  Keys, 
who  is  secretary  to  publisher 
Bill  Stretch. 

To  complete  the  home-grovTi 
production,  all  of  the  compo¬ 
nents  were  tossed  to  a  local 
firm,  John  Beck  Associates  of 
nearby  Laurel  Springs,  N.J.,  an 
audio-visual  production  firm, 
who  assembled  them  for  the 
Courier-Post. 

“The  nicest  part  is  the  cost,” 
Ginny  Wilton  said.  “The  full 
13-minute  film,  including  a 
Mastermatic”  projector  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  division  of  Elco  Op- 
tosonic  Corporation.  The  ma¬ 
chine  uses  a  unipak  film  and 
tape  cartridge,  and  can  be  used 
on  a  desk  with  built-in  screen, 
or  can  be  projected  on  a  larger 
screen. 

A  leave-behind  folder  uses  a 
full-color  reproduction  of  the 
title  slide  on  the  cover,  and  con¬ 
tains  loose  sheets  printed  in- 
plant  reproducing  some  of  the 
photos  in  the  filmstrip,  with  cap¬ 
tions  telling  the  market  story. 

All  that’s  missing  is  a  review 
of  the  film  by  the  paper’s  movie 
critic. 
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ACTION  PHONE  —  The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Presn  has  produced 
a  pocket-size  telephone  direc¬ 
tory,  “W’here  to  call  for  Ac¬ 
tion,”  billed  as  a  service  of  AC¬ 
TION  LINE.  Contents  include 
telephone  numbers  for  fire  and 
police  departments  of  all  towns 
in  the  Detroit  area,  plus  num¬ 
bers  to  call  for  sheriff,  state 
police,  poison,  gas  fume  and 
leaks,  health  departments,  pow¬ 
er  companies,  information  on 
addiction,  birth  control,  health, 
doctors,  dentists,  hospitals, 
counseling,  housing,  rights,  in¬ 
surance,  welfare,  etc. 

*  «  * 

DATA  EDITION  —  An  eight- 
page  market  data  edition  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  being 
distributed  through  the  paper’s 
national  reps,  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee  Inc. 
Headed:  “Cleveland’s  Change 
Dynamic,”  the  section  includes 
news  stories  and  two-color  pro¬ 
motion  ads  on  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  facts  about  various 
Plain  Dealer  editorial  features. 
A  back-page  item  uses  the 
paper’.s  PDQuickline  format  of 
questions  and  answers  to  pro¬ 
vide  additional  marketing  infor¬ 
mation.  Copies  are  available 
from  Alex  Machaskee,  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

*  *  « 

SHOWCASES  —  A  New  York 
Times  mailer  on  its  1969  Carib- 
l)ean  Showcase  editions  (pub¬ 
lished  April  20  and  October  19) 
uses  a  jumbo  map  of  the  vaca¬ 
tion  area,  overprinted  with  sail- 
fish,  and  the  headline:  “Here 
come  9  and  10.”  Copy  points  out 
that  the  Times  had  published 
eight  previous  showcase  color- 
gravTire  sections  sponsored  by 
the  Caribbean  Travel  Associa¬ 
tion.  Information  is  included  on 
dates,  rates,  format,  circulation 
and  mechanical  production. 

*  •  • 

STATE  GOVERNMENT  — To 
keep  its  readers  and  high  school 
students  of  government  in¬ 
formed  of  the  problems  facing 
the  1969  Indiana  General  As¬ 
sembly,  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune  devoted  a  six-page  sec¬ 
tion  to  Indiana  legislative  prob¬ 
lems.  High  schools  throughout 
Northern  Indiana  ordered  more 
than  5,000  copies  for  use  in 
government  and  social  studies 
classes.  Copies  were  also  sent  to 
member  of  the  state  legislature. 
The  section  was  written  by  Jack 


Colwell  and  Roger  Birsell. 
Copies  are  available  from  Clar¬ 
ence  Harding,  public  relations 
director. 

mm* 

100th  ANNIVERSARY  —  The 
Montreal  Star  published  a  40- 
page  color  rotogravure  supple¬ 
ment  to  celebrate  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary. 

*  *  * 

MOONSHOT  SECTION  — 
80,000  extra  copies  were  printed 
and  sold  of  the  Detroit  News’ 
16-page  offset  color  section  on 
the  Flight  of  Apollo  8.  The  sec¬ 
tion  featured  31  photos,  13  in 
full  color,  plus  articles  by  aero¬ 
space  writer  Edwin  G,  Pipp, 
and  staff  writers  Stephen  Cain 
and  Rober  H.  D’Arcy.  The  sec¬ 
tion  received  advance  promotion 
by  radio,  tv,  rack  cards,  in¬ 
paper  ads,  news  stories  and 
banners.  The  section  was  dis¬ 
tributed  with  all  editions  of  the 
January  7  edition  of  the  News. 
*  *  * 

BOWLING  —  A  record  366 
entered  the  Passaic  County 
Scholastic  Golden  Pins  bowling 
tournament  sponsored  by  the 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call, 
and  the  Sunday  Record-Call.  67 
of  the  youngsters  passed  the 
first  qualifying  tests  in  the 
tournament,  which  is  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  liowling  proprietors  in 
the  area.  Separate  cla.ssifications 
in  the  tourney  are  open  to 
bantam,  junior,  and  senior  boys 
and  girls.  The  Call  presents  24 
trophies  in  the  competition.  The 
Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record 

sponsors  a  similar  bowling  com¬ 
petition  in  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
and  Rockland  County,  N,  Y., 
with  more  than  1,000  entries. 
The  competition  gets  a  six-week 
build-up  with  in-paper  ads  and 
feature  stories  and  pictures 
prior  to  the  contests. 

m  m  m 

Flag  .program  cited 

PlTTSBl'RGlI 
An  award  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Chester  H.  Lehman  to  Executive 
Editor  Leo  Koeberlein,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper’s  part  in  launching 
the  historical  flag  program  at 
the  Boy  Scouts’  Flag  Plaza  near 
the  Civic  Arena.  The  Flag  Plaza 
and  Scout  building  were  donated 
to  the  Scouts  by  Mrs.  Lehman 
in  memory  of  her  late  husband, 
a  Pittsburgh  industrialist. 

• 

Agree  on  purchase 

Minneapolis 
Sun  Newspapers  —  21  sub¬ 
urban  weeklies  in  the  Minne- 
apolis-St.  Paul  area  —  will 
purchase  all  of  the  stock  of 
Commercial  West  Co.,  67-year- 
old  firm  that  publishes  a  finan¬ 
cial  weekly. 


80  papers 

will  sponsor 
moon  contest 

Cape  Kennedy 

Eighty  U.S.  newspapers  in  24 
states  and  representing  four 
million  daily  circulation  are  co¬ 
sponsoring  the  Man  on  the 
Moon  contest,  originated  by  To¬ 
day,  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
serving  the  Cape  Kennedy  area. 

The  contest  was  announced 
recently  by  A1  Neuharth,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Gannett 
Group  and  president  of  Gannett 
Florida.  (E&P,  January  11). 

Thousands  of  entries  already 
are  pouring  into  the  contest 
headquarters  at  Today  with 
guesses  as  to  the  instant  the 
first  American  astronaut  steps 
onto  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
Those  entering  must  guess  the 
year,  month,  day,  hour,  minute, 
and  second  this  will  occur,  based 
on  Cape  Kennedy  time  (EST). 

First  prize  will  be  a  two-week, 
all-expense  paid  vacation  for 
two  people  any  place  on  earth 
they  select.  Second  prize  will  be 
a  two-week,  all-expense  paid  va¬ 
cation  at  Cape  Kennedy’s  Cocoa 
Beach  to  view  a  space  shot. 

While  the  contest  was  origi¬ 
nated  by  Today,  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  have 
been  invited  to  co-sponsor  the 
contest  at  no  cost  for  prizes  or 
judging.  Neuharth  said  inquiries 
may  be  addressed  to:  Maurice 
Hickey,  general  manager.  To¬ 
day,  Cocoa,  Florida. 

• 

Editorial  prompted 
‘Welcome’  for  Nixons 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

An  idea  expressed  in  a  front¬ 
page  editorial  in  the  Daily  News 
Tribune  turned  out  a  crowd  of 
15,000  to  welcome  President¬ 
elect  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
back  to  the  scenes  and  people  of 
their  youth. 

It  happened  January  2  at  the 
nearby  Anaheim  Convention 
Center. 

The  communities  of  Fuller¬ 
ton,  Whittier,  Yorba  Linda,  La 
Habra  and  their  neighbors  in 
Orange  County,  birthplace  of 
the  new  President,  joined  to 
stage  a  party  to  “welcome  Pat 
and  Dick  home.” 

Nixon  is  a  native  of  Yorba 
Linda.  The  new  First  Lady 
taught  school  in  Whittier  before 
her  marriage. 

The  editorial  was  written  four 
days  after  Nixon’s  victory  in 
November  by  editor  Leif  John¬ 
son.  It  was  entitled  “Let’s  Have 
a  Party  For  Pat  and  Dick.” 
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the  book  SHELF' 


Nicholson  bares  deals 
that  made  him  wealthy 


Ralph  Nicholson  says  in  his 
autobiography  (“A  Long  Way 
from  Greens  Fork”)  that  John 
Hay  Whitney  missed  a  golden 
opportunity  to  buy  a  newspaper 
in  Florida  a  few  years  before 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
went  down  the  drain. 

He  also  gives  John  S.  Knight 
credit  for  picking  up  a  real  bar- 
g;ain  in  Florida’s  Fourth  Estate 
—the  Miami  Herald — for  a  pal¬ 
try  $3.7  million  back  in  1937. 

Nicholson’s  book  (Peninsula 
Publishing  Co.,  Tallahassee)  is 
one  of  three  new  volumes  giving 
intimate  stories  about  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Anyone  who 
might  harbor  ideas  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  will  be  in¬ 
trigued  by  the  confessions  of 
Ralph  Nicholson  as  they  relate 
to  complex  financial  deals  which 
resulted  in  making  him  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  millionaire. 

Publishing's  Mr.  Fixit 

be  For  the  anecdotes  and  revela- 
va-  tions  in  his  self-story  the  In¬ 
diana-born  “doctor”  of  sick 
newspapers  accounts  for  his  rise 
from  a  sharp  route  carrier  and 
entrepreneur  to  a  genius  in  pub¬ 
lishing.  The  secret  of  his  success 
appears  to  have  been  the  friends 
he  made  and  kept,  beginning 
with  the  influential  Carl  Acker¬ 
man,  who  left  lucrative  public 
relations  jobs  to  be  dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
at  Columbia  University. 

Nicholson  was  on  the  scene  in 
New  York  in  the  days  when 
competition  was  fierce  and  his 
talents  were  always  in  demand 
by  publishers  who  struggled  to 
rehabilitate  their  failing  news- 
oapers.  While  he  was  in  London 
in  1958,  Nicholson  relates,  he 
met  with  Ambassador  “Jock” 
Whitney  and  told  him  that  he 
could  buy  the  Orlando  Sentinel 
^tar  newspapers  from  Martin 
Andersen  for  $10  million.  Whit¬ 
ney  was  willing,  but  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  New  York  ignored  the 
opportunity.  Seven  years  later, 
with  Nicholson’s  assist,  F.  M. 
(Jack)  Flynn,  an  old  buddy  of 
his  on  the  Japan  Advertiser,  ne- 
(totiated  purchase  of  the  Or¬ 
lando  property  for  the  Tribune 
Company  of  Chicago.  The  price, 
according  to  Nicholson,  was  $25 
million. 

No  longer  is  Nicholson  him¬ 
self  a  newspaper  owner.  He 
realized  handsome  capital  gains 
from  the  New  Orleans  Item  and 
papers  in  St.  Petersburg,  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Tampa,  Charlotte,  Troy 
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and  Dothan  (Alabama)  and 
Pascagoula  (Mississippi).  Now¬ 
adays,  he  writes,  he  keeps  busy 
helping  the  United  States  Trust 
Co.  manage  his  money  and  ad¬ 
vising  persons  who  want  to  buy 
or  sell  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Joy  in  ‘Egypt’ 

If  a  nation’s  history  is  but  a 
collection  of  stories  of  the  men 
who  left  their  indelible  mark 
upon  it,  all  woven  into  one  larg¬ 
er  fabric,  then  such  a  fragment 
is  “Verne  E.  Joy,  Publisher, 
‘Egypt’s  Greatest  Daily’.” 

The  166-page  biography  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  career  of  the 
man  who  for  more  than  half  a 
century  shaped  the  destinies  of 
the  Centralia  (Ill.)  Evening 
Sentinel  in  the  area  known  as 
‘  Egypt.”  Its  author  is  Betty 
King  Frazer  of  the  department 
of  journalism.  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

The  book  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Joy’s  philosophy  of 
newspaperlng  which  already  had 
taken  definite  shape  while  he 
was  still  a  young  (early  twen¬ 
ties)  American  Consular  agent 
in  Solingen,  Germany,  before 
the  turn  of  the  century.  Even 
then,  Mrs.  Frazer  points  out, 
Joy  had  very  definite  opinions 
how  a  newspaper  should  be  run, 
and  he  made  his  ideas  known  in 
affectionate  letters  to  his  father, 
whom  he  was  itching  to  succeed 
as  editor. 

Much  later,  Joy  did  take  over 
the  editorship,  and  the  book  is 
an  account  of  his  personal  man¬ 
agement  of  the  family-owned 
paper  almost  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1964  at  the  age  of 
87. 

Mrs.  Frazer,  with  her  hus¬ 
band  Clarence  A.  Frazer,  was 
associated  with  Joy  at  the  Ev'e- 
ning  Sentinel  from  1947  to  1962. 
Both  are  now  on  the  staff  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

*  * 

After  the  feuding's  over 

Founding  a  newspaper  takes 
gumption,  skill,  missionary  zeal 
and  a  large  dose  of  cash. 

Over  the  years,  the  commu¬ 
nities  of  Fort  William  and 
Prince’s  Landing,  now  named 
Port  Arthur,  nestled  in  Thunder 
Bay  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  almost  in  the  center 
of  Canada,  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  men  with  some — 
but  not  always  all — of  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  a  successful  recipe. 

Fort  William’s  first  newspa¬ 
per  was  the  Perambulator, 
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founded  in  February,  1875,  a 
“once  every  three  weeks”  eight- 
page  publication,  edited  and 
published  by  Peter  McKellar,  a 
pioneer  prospector  and  mining 
promoter.  It  did  not  last  long, 
but  the  date  of  its  expiry  is  not 
known. 

The  history  of  journalism  at 
the  Lakehead  since  1875  is  told 
by  G.  B.  Macgillivray,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Times- 
Journal,  in  “A  History  of  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  News¬ 
papers  from  1875.”  Privately 
printed,  the  handsomely  bound 
large  volume  sells  for  $7.50. 

*  *  * 

The  Perambulator,  the  author 
notes,  concerned  itself  mostly 
with  feuding  with  Prince’s 
Landing  so  that  village  came 
back  with  the  Thunderbolt,  put 
out  by  G.  F.  Holland  and  George 
Thomas  Marks.  It  had  nothing 
nice  to  say  about  Fort  William 
and  went  its  competitor  one  bet¬ 
ter:  It  had  12  pages. 

Since  1875,  22  newspapers 
have  been  published  in  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  in  the  English  language 
and  13  in  Port  Arthur,  11  in 
English  and  two  in  Finnish.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  totals  were  four 
weeklies  published  simultane¬ 
ously  with  daily  papers. 

The  result  in  1969  is  two  daily 
newspapers — the  Times- Journal 
in  Fort  William  and  the  News- 
Chronicle  in  Port  Arthur.  Both 
are  owned  by  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.  Each  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  16,000. 

Also  received  this  week  from 
their  publishers  were  these 
books  of  particular  interest  to 
newspapermen: 

*  *  * 

THE  GLORIOUS  BURDEN 
bv  Stefan  Lorant.  Harper  & 
Row,  959  pps. 

Lorant,  who  has  been  called 
“the  father  of  modern  pictorial 
journalism,”  has  spent  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  last  20  years  do¬ 
ing  research  on  this  book,  a  po¬ 
litical  picture  history  of  the 
United  States  in  terms  of  its 
Presidents  and  Presidential  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  illustrations  range  from 
the  tragic  to  the  humorous. 
Among  them  are  drawings  or 
photographs  on  all  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  assassinations,  including 
the  only  picture  in  existence  of 
Lincoln  lying  in  his  coffin,  and 
a  photograph  of  the  capture  of 
the  man  who  attempted  to  as¬ 
sassinate  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
but  missed,  and  killed  Mayor 
Cermak  of  Chicago. 

There  is  one  of  Richard  Nixon 
powdering  his  nose  prior  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech  on  behalf  of  Gold- 
water  in  1964,  another  of  Jac¬ 
queline  Kennedy  he  found  in  the 
New  York  Museum  of  Modem 
Art  and  the  book  contains  a 
“retrospective  exhibition  of  his 
work  with  memoirs  of  his  life.” 


DIRKSEN:  THE  GOLDEN 
VOICE  OF  THE  SENATE  by 
Annette  Culler  Penney.  Acropo¬ 
lis  Books,  143  pps.  $4.95. 

Mrs.  Penney  is  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  who  has  covered  the 
Washington  scene  since  1946. 
She  contributes  regularly  to 
“This  Generation”  column  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  Yoi'k  News  Syndicate  and 
was  with  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Fairchild  Publications 
for  15  years  until  Januarj’,  1961, 
when  she  left  to  begin  a  career 
of  freelance  writing,  public  re¬ 
lations  and  decorating. 

Her  l)ook  tells  the  “genial  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois”  and  con¬ 
tains  a  wealth  of  photographs 
of  the  Senator.  “When  he 
speaks,”  she  writes  of  Dirksen, 
“his  colleagues  gather  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisles;  the  press  gal" 
leries  suddenly  come  alive  with 
jostling  reporters  eager  to  get  a 
seat  and  the  public  galleries  fill 
to  overflow.  They  want  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  “Master  of  the  Meta¬ 
phor,”  the  “Wizard  of  Ooze,” 
the  “Silver  Throated  Socrates,” 
the  “Grand  Old  King  of  the 
Senate.” 


TELEVISION  AND  THE 
NEWS:  A  CRITICAL  AP¬ 
PRAISAL  by  Harry  J.  Skorina. 
Pacific  Books,  232  pps.  $5.75. 

The  Democratic  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  and  other  re¬ 
cent  incidents  and  events  have 
rai.sed  serious  questions  about 
television’s  role  and  responsi¬ 
bility  in  reporting  the  news. 

In  this  “critical  appraisal,” 
Skorina,  professor  of  radio  and 
television  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  and  a  former  executive 
director  and  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Broadcasters,  points  out 
the  conditions  that  prevent  news 
broadcasting  as  a  practice  from 
being  a  profession  and  suggests 
steps  needed  to  achieve  profes¬ 
sionalism  and  to  provide  the 
kind  of  news  service  the  nation 
needs — but  is  not  yet  getting. 
He  examines  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  in  detail  and  presents  dis¬ 
turbing  causes  and  incidents. 

He  analyzes  the  extent  to 
which  radio  and  television  meet, 
or  fail  to  meet,  the  criteria  of 
“presses.”  The  diagnosis  re¬ 
veals  such  problems  as  “rip- 
and-read”  reporting,  plagiarism 
from  other  media,  selection  of 
the  visual  over  the  significant, 
over-emphasis  on  firstness  and 
fastness,  fragmentation  and 
discontinuity,  preference  for 
the  obvious,  the  stress  on  con¬ 
flict  and  violence,  sponsor  and 
industry  censorship  and  taboos, 
and  similar  practices  which  pe¬ 
culiarly  affect  the  broadcast 
media. 


New  York  Times  buys 
book  publishing  firm 


The  New  York  Times  Co.  has 
reached  an  agreement  in  prin¬ 
ciple  with  Quadrangle  Books 
Inc.  for  the  purchase  for  cash 
of  the  Chicago  book  publishing 
firm.  The  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

General  agreement  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ivan  Veit,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times,  and  Michael 
Braude,  chairman  of  Quadran¬ 
gle. 

In  commenting  on  the  pur¬ 
chase,  Veit  said,  “This  acquisi¬ 
tion  will  mark  another  impor¬ 
tant  step  in  our  plans  for  the 
development  of  the  Times  book 
and  educational  division.  Quad¬ 
rangle  has  a  small,  distinguished 
catalogue  of  trade,  college  and 
high  school  titles  in  both  cloth 
and  paper  bindings,  a  valuable 
base  for  sound  expansion.” 

Quadrangle  and  the  Times 
will  publish  a  series  of  books 
in  American  history  for  high 
school  and  college  use  and  for 
the  interested  layman.  They 
will  be  based  upon  selections 
from  the  newspaper. 

The  first  three  titles  for  this 
spring  are  “American  Foreign 
Policy  Since  1945,”  edited  by 
Robert  A.  Divine,  Professor  of 
History,  University  of  Texas; 


Crowell  Collier 
pays  $17  million 
for  SR&D  service 

A  $17  million  stock  transac¬ 
tion  will  put  Standard  Rate  & 
Data  Ser\’ice  Inc.  into  Crowell 
Collier  &  MacMillan  Inc.,  if  it 
is  approved  by  stockholders  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\’ice 
gives  it  a  favorable  ruling. 

The  purchase  agreement  calls 
for  Crowell  Collier,  which  ac¬ 
quired  Thus  IPeefc  magazine  last 
year,  to  give  500,000  shares  of 
its  common  stock  to  Standard 
Rate,  a  privately  held  company 
based  at  Skokie,  Illinois. 

Under  the  planned  acquisition. 
Standard  Rate  would  continue 
to  operate  autonomously  under 
its  president,  C.  Laury  Bott- 
hof.  The  firm  was  founded  50 
years  ago  by  Walter  E.  Bott- 
hof,  its  chairman.  Its  principal 
business  is  publishing  monthly 
catalogues  of  advertising  data 
for  periodicals  and  broadcasting 
stations.  A  subsidiary.  National 
Register  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishes  directories  of  advertiser 
companies  and  advertising 
agencies.  The  company  also 
owns  MediaScope  magazine. 


“American  Politics  Since  1945,” 
edited  by  Richard  M.  Dalfiume, 
Professor  of  History,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  Bingham¬ 
ton;  and  “American  Society 
Since  1945,”  edited  by  William 
L.  O’Neill,  Professor  of  History, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

Next  in  the  series  will  be 
three  books  titled  “The  Rise  of 
Urban  America,”  edited  by  Ray 
Ginger,  Professor  of  History  at 
Wayne  State  University;  “The 
New  Deal,”  edited  by  Carl  N. 
Degler,  Professor  of  History  at 
Stanford  University;  and 
“America  and  World  War  I.” 

• 

Lamb  is  buying 
La  Crosse  station 
from  Lee  group 

Washington 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  of  Dav¬ 
enport,  Iowa,  will  dispose  of  a 
2~'/f  interest  in  WKBY-tv 
(channel  8)  at  La  Crosse,  Wis., 
according  to  papers  on  file  with 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

The  total  price  being  paid  for 
WKBT  by  Lamb  Communica¬ 
tions  Inc.  of  Toledo  is  given  as 
$5.7  million.  Other  principal 
owners  are  Howard  Dahl,  the 
station’s  president  and  general 
manager,  21%,  and  W.  T.  Bur¬ 
gess,  publisher  of  the  La  Crosse 
Tribune,  10%.  The  Tribune  is  a 
Lee  newspaper. 

Edward  Lamb,  former  owner 
of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  and 
members  of  his  family  own  the 
majority  interest  in  Lamb  Com¬ 
munications  which  is  the  licen¬ 
see  of  WICU-tv  at  Erie  and 
holds  several  community  an¬ 
tenna  tv  systems.  Blackburn  & 
Co.  was  the  broker  for  the 
WKBT  transaction. 

• 

Riohiiiond  Newspapers 
buys  printing  house 

Richmond,  Va. 

Purchase  by  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  of  Beacon  Press 
Inc.,  Richmond  printing  and 
publication  specialists,  for  an 
undisclosed  cash  sum  was  an¬ 
nounced  January  14  by  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  RNI  president. 

Beacon  has  gross  annual  sales 
in  excess  of  $1.5  million  and 
will  continue  as  a  separate 
operation.  Beacon  prints  peri¬ 
odicals,  newspaper  magazines, 
mail  pieces,  labor  union  jour¬ 
nals,  etc. 


Past  week’s  range  of 


stock  prices 

(N«w  York  Stock  Exchangt) 


Barkty  Photo  . 

Jan.  15  Jan.  22 
.  40%  41% 

Boisa  Cascada  . 

.  85% 

87% 

Capital  Citiat  Bdcstg  .. 

.  78% 

74 

Cowlas  Communs  . 

.  15% 

15 

Crowall  Colliar  . 

.  35% 

35% 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

.  58% 

57'/, 

Cutlar  Hammer  . 

.  40*/, 

.  48% 

42'/, 

Dayco  Corp . 

45% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  74 

/J'/i 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  42% 

43% 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

.  78% 

79% 

Foota,  Cone,  Balding  .. 

.  15 

15% 

88% 

88% 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

Great  Northern  Papar  .. 

.  87% 

.  83% 

Harris  Intartype  . 

.  88% 

71% 

Intarchamical  . 

.  52 

50% 

International  Paper  . . . 

.  35 

38% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  72 

73'/4 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter  . 

.  28 

29% 

Moore  McCormack  ... 

.  23% 

22% 

Timas  Mirror  . 

.  43V, 

45 

(Amarican  Stock 
Digital  Equipmant  . 

Exchange) 
.  158 

1871/, 

Domtar  . 

.  13% 

14% 

Ehranroich  Photo  .  35'/?  34yj 

R.  Hoe  »  Co .  51%  SI'A 

Milgo  Electronics  .  27%  31 

Pepert,  Koenig,  Lois  .  20  22*/i 

N.  Y.  Times  .  47'/j  48% 

Wood  Industries .  23%  U'/i 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  .  84  84 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .  3f  3T 

Dow  Jones  .  Ill  112 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  .  2?'4  28% 

Gannett  Co .  38%  38% 

Grey  Advtg .  15  I41/4 

Hurletron  .  9%  lOVi 

Ogiivy,  Mather  .  21%  23% 

Photon  .  27  28 

Richmond  Newspapers  .  28  30 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . .  9%  10% 

8.  C.  Forest  .  30%  34% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  24%  25 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  30  33% 

Price  Bros.  .  14%  14% 


Agency’s  billings  up 
but  income  is  clown 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  Inc. 
said  advertising  billings  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  October  31, 
1968  established  a  high  of  $236,- 
686,825,  a  gain  of  $8,661,801  or 
3.8%  over  the  preceding  year. 

However,  the  increase  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  cover  increased 
costs  and  taxes.  Maxwell  Dane, 
secretary,  disclosed.  Net  income 
(after  (irovision  for  taxes  and 
minority  interests  in  subsidiar¬ 
ies)  was  $3,226,437  or  $1.53  per 
share  compared  to  $4,842,730  or 
$2.30  )jer  share  for  fiscal  1967. 

Major  accounts  acquired  too 
late  to  have  protluced  any  in¬ 
come  in  the  fiscal  year  were 
Mead  Johnson  Nutritionals, 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Stroh’s  Beer, 
Browne-Vintners  (White  Horse 
Scotch),  New  York  Racing  A.s- 
.sociation.  Manpower,  Inc.,  Life 
Magazine  and  Hills  Bros.  Cof¬ 
fee.  Daring  the  same  period  the 
company  resigned  General  Foods 
and  lost  Parker  Pen. 

• 

Dividend  raised 

With  record  sales  and  earn¬ 
ings  up  to  $3.10  a  share,  direct¬ 
ors  of  Interchemical  Corp.  (ink, 
paint,  etc.)  declared  a  stock  split 
and  raised  the  dividend  rate  this 
week.  The  quarterly  dividend 
payable  Febniary  15  will  be  33 
cents  a  share,  instead  of  30 
cents,  and  quarterly  dividends  on 
split  shares  will  be  19  cents.  The 
split  is  1%  for  1. 


Young,  O’Donnell 
on  promotion  list 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Election  of  Edwin  P.  Young 
as  vicepresident  and  assistant 
publisher  and  Charles  P.  O’Don¬ 
nell  as  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
ministration  were  among  six 
executive  promotions  for  the  I 
Providence  Journal  Co.  an-  ' 
nounced  by  John  C.  A.  Watkins, 
president  and  publisher. 

Young  has  served  as  general 
manager  for  the  newspapers 
since  1958.  O’Donnell  bwomes 
a  Journal  executive  after  more 
than  two  years  as  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  Provi¬ 
dence  Gravure  Inc. 

Other  promotions: 

Stephen  Hamblett,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  since  1965, 
assistant  vicepresident  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

George  J.  Bellano,  advertising 
director,  to  retain  that  post  and 
become  an  assistant  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

James  R.  Drake  to  continue 
as  circulation  director  and  be¬ 
come  an  assistant  vicepresident. 

Thomas  Duffin  to  succeed 
Hamblett  as  retail  advertising 
manager.  Duffin  has  been  retail 
sales  manager. 

Young,  a  graduate  (1931)  of 
Cornell  University,  came  to  the 
Journal-Bulletin  in  1954  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant.  He  had 
begun  his  news  career  with  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  for 
15  years  was  city  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association. 

O’Donnell  came  to  Providence 
Gravure  in  1966  from  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Co.,  Cleveland.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard’s  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

Hamblett  has  been  with  the 
Journal-Bulletin  since  shortly 
after  gi-aduating  from  Harvard 
in  1957,  and  Bellano  has  worked 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  papers  since  1927.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Plans  Committee 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

Darke  also  is  a  long-time  J-B 
employe — since  1928 — and  is  a 
former  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Duffin  came  to  the  J-B  retail 
ad  staff  in  1955  from  the  Oneida 
(N.Y.)  Dispatch. 


From  paper  to  AP 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

William  C.  Chaze,  has  joined 
the  AP  staff  here  after  working 
on  newspapers  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana.  His  last 
job  w’as  with  the  Charlotte 
News.  Politics  W'as  his  beat. 
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William  C.  Payette 


Robert  E.  Crennen 


UPI  puts  Crennen  in  Dallas; 
Payette  in  syndicate  post 


Appointment  of  Rol)ert  E.  Payette  l)efame  assistant  gen- 
Crennen  as  Southwest  Division  eral  news  manager  in  1955, 
manager  for  United  Press  Inter-  general  sales  manager  in  1959, 
national  has  been  announced  by  and  was  appointed  Southwest 
Mims  Thomason,  president.  Division  manager  in  Dallas  in 

Crennen,  whose  headquarters  1961.  He  is  a  journalism  grad- 
will  be  in  Dallas,  succeeds  Wil-  uate  of  the  University  of 
liam  C.  Payette,  who  is  joining  Southern  California. 

United  Feature  Syndicate  in  «  «  * 

New  York  as  a  vicepresident. 

UPI  ™dUFSa.-e  affiliated  com.  XoCOntO  SyUI 

Crennen  has  l)een  Pacific  Di-  j 

vision  business  manager  in  San  CXtCDQS  COVC 
Francisco.  He  is  a  native  of 

Minneapolis  and  Ivegan  his  news  Toronto  Telegram  ^ 
career  as  a  reporter  on  the  ice  is  expanding  its  in 
MiiineapolUi  Star  and  the  Min-  al  coverage  by  includ 
neapolis  Tribune.  He  joined  UPI  rial  from  the  Zurich 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  1954.  land)  Zeitung. 

Payette  has  been  a  UPI  news  The  Zurich  Zeitung 
and  business  executive  since  full-time  bureaus  and 
1936.  He  has  Iveen  Southwest  correspondents  in  ms 
Division  manager  for  eight  centers  throughout  th' 
years.  The  Toronto  Telegi 
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_janal  Laugh  Week. _  lo  j,pj.  home  life  here. 
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Toronto  syndicate 
extends  coverage 

Toronto  Telegram  News  Serv¬ 
ice  is  expanding  its  internation¬ 
al  coverage  by  including  mate¬ 
rial  from  the  Zurich  (Switzer¬ 
land)  Zeitung. 

The  Zurich  Zeitung  maintains 
full-time  bureaus  and  part-time 
correspondents  in  major  news 
centers  throughout  the  world. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  is  primarily  a  mail 
package  of  background  and  in¬ 
terpretive  articles. 

• 

Syiidiratc  appoints 
Soiitberii  sales  reps 

Atlantic  Features  and  Print¬ 
ing  Inc.,  of  Newport  News,  Va., 
has  been  appointed  Southern 
sales  representative  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate, 
it  was  announced  by  Lewis  A. 
Little,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  syndicate,  and 
Jack  R.  Hornady,  president  of 
.Atlantic  Features. 

• 

Inez  Robb  retires 

Tucson 

Inez  Callaway  Robb,  who  be¬ 
gan  her  career  as  a  reporter 
and  columnist  on  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Capitol  News  50  years 
ago  w’hen  she  was  15,  has  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  to  retire 
February  1  to  devote  full  time 
to  her  home  life  here. 


Handy  home 
hints  given 
in  new  panel 

The  husband  and  wife  team 
of  Gean  and  Lloyd  Birmingham 
is  producing  “Helen  Homemak¬ 
er,”  a  one-a-week  strip  with 
ideas  for  making  gifts,  decora¬ 
tive  pieces,  and  helpful  house¬ 
hold  items.  It  will  be  offered  by 
Columbia  Features  beginning 
March  9. 

The  Birminghams’  feature 
shows  readers  the  method  of 
making  so  useful  items  that 
can’t  be  explained  by  copy  alone. 
“Helen  Homemaker”  is  in  a 
four-panel  format.  The  center 
panels  contain  the  basic  ele¬ 
ments  and  can  be  used  alone  if 
editors  prefer. 

Some  typical  strips  show  read¬ 
ers  how  to  make  a  note  holder 
from  two  paper  plates,  party 
decorations  from  colored  foil  and 
a  length  of  thread,  place  cards 
from  alphabet  noodles,  a  paper 
bag  holder  from  an  ordinary 
coat  hanger. 

The  ideas  for  “Helen  Home¬ 
maker”  come  from  Gean  Bir¬ 
mingham,  formerly  an  advertis¬ 
ing  copywriter  on  women’s  prod¬ 
ucts.  “I  get  many  of  my  ideas 
while  ‘kaffee  klatching’  with 
friends,”  she  says,  “and  I  try 
most  of  them  out  at  home  before 
asking  Lloyd  to  provide  the  il¬ 
lustrations.” 

Lloyd  Birmingham  is  a  free¬ 
lance  artist,  whose  cartoons 
have  appeared  in  magazines.  In 
addition,  he  has  been  producing 
“Handy  Family,”  for  General 
Features  Corp.  for  12  years. 

• 

Mrs.  Cantley  to  retire 
as  syndicate  director 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
retirement,  March  31,  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Cantley,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  National  Council  Reli¬ 
gious  Features  since  it  started 
operating  in  July  1947. 

NCRF,  a  department  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches, 
syndicates  Sunday  school  les¬ 
son  columns  and  Prayer  For 
Today. 

• 

Fiiiul  for  cartoonists 

Frank  C.  McLearn,  a  trustee 
of  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation,  recently  presented 
to  Jerry  Robinson,  president  of 
the  National  Cartoonists  Soci¬ 
ety,  a  $5,000  contribution  from 
the  Foundation  to  the  Milt 
Gross  Fund.  The  Fund  lends  a 
helping  hand  to  cartoonists  in 
time  of  emergency  and  need. 
Milt  Gross,  creator  of  “That’s 
My  Pop,”  died  in  1953. 
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Hal  Foster 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


Arthur  and  crew,  it  appears, 
desired  bucolic  bliss  more  than 
bloodshed.  Apparently  Camelot 
was  full  of  squares.  “Nonsense,” 
says  Foster.  “They  were  real 
bastards  back  in  those  days  and 
if  I  could  write  the  story  as  it 
really  was  it  would  be  a  best¬ 
seller — even  better  than  ‘Peyton 
Place.’  They  were  forever  knock¬ 
ing  each  other  off  and  even 
Arthur  is  supposed  to  have  sired 
an  illegitimate  son  (Modred)  by 
his  sister  Morgawse.  There  are 
still  some  .juicy  scandals  going 
around  alwut  the  days  of  King 
Arthur.” 

When  he  started  the  strip 
Valiant  was  only  five  and  Foster 
had  him  grow  to  17  in  a  few 
years  —  then  slow  down.  (Be¬ 
sides,  no  little  kid  can  heft  the 
lethal  “Singing  Sword”  used  to 
slay  the  multitude  of  villains 
done-in  weekly  —  Valiant  had 
to  gain  at  least  100  lbs.  before 
he  could  pick  it  up.)  He  is  now 
in  his  l)eat-up  nO’s  and  has  four 
kids. 

Bit  of  a  prig 

What  sort  of  a  guy  is  Prince 
Valiant?  “He’s  a  bit  of  a  prig,” 
says  Foster.  Heroes  are  always 
priggish  and  to  make  him  be- 
lieveable  I  gfd  him  into  silly 
little  scrapes  and  whenever  I 
get  the  chance  I  throw  in  some 
humor  to  take  away  from  his 
priggishness.  Heroes  can’t  get 
drunk  or  make  love.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Sir  Gawain  —  a  Knight 
of  the  Roundtable  —  was  a 
rogue  whose  exploits  are  legen¬ 
dary  and  I  have  him  get  drunk 
and  sleep  around  and  nobody 
cares.  But  not  Valiant!  One 
time  I  had  him  get  drunk  when 
his  first  child  was  lK>rn  and  you 
should  have  seen  the  mail  I  got! 
One  woman  wrote,  saying  her 
son’s  hero  had  fallen  off  his 
pedestal.  Basically  heroes  can  be 
ver>'  dull  and  a  pedestal  is  a 
good  place  for  them.” 

“Another  thing,”  he  adds, 
“when  he  got  married  at  19 
King  editors  told  me  it  was  a 
mistake  because  the  hero  should 
never  marr>-,  else  he’d  lose  all 
romance.  Now  that  he’s  got  a 
ball  and  chain  I  get  more  mail 
than  I  did  when  I  started  this 
thing.” 

Before  committing  his  story 
to  paper  Foster  pores  through 
books  of  the  era.  “Novels  are 
much  better  for  source  mater¬ 
ial,”  he  says,  “because  they’re 
usually  well  researched.  History 
lx)oks  give  only  dates  and  the 
information  is  very  dry.” 

Foster  keeps  his  local  library 
supplied  with  books  of  King 
.Arthur’s  day.  Anyone  wishing 


to  read  about  Camelot  in  depth 
need  only  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Mark  Twain  Library  in  Red¬ 
ding,  which  is  “down  the  road” 
from  Foster’s  digs. 

Foster  is  a  painstaking  artist 
in  the  cartooning  trade.  He 
spends  an  average  of  53  hours 
a  week  working  on  a  single 
Sunday  page  and  at  the  time  of 
our  interview  he’d  drawn  1,674 
consecutive  pages.  When  told 
that  he’d  spent  a  grand  total  of 
91,722  hours  at  his  drawing 
l)oard  working  on  Valiant, 
Foster  quipped,  “No  wonder  my 
behind’s  beginning  to  flatten 
out!” 

(Foster  is  himself  funnier 
than  most  gag  strip  cartoonists 
who  somehow  come  out  as  being 
somber  types.) 


Hal  works  with  a  singing  pen. 


Watching  Foster  create  Prince 
Valiant  on  his  beat-up  drawing 
lx>ard  is  awesome,  for  although 
his  strip  comes  under  the  head¬ 
ing  of  a  “comic”  his  panels  re¬ 
semble  fine  illustrations. 

Many  of  his  fans  love  to 
travel  great  distances  just  to 
watch  him  work  in  his  studio. 
“People  are  constantly  calling 
me  for  art  lessons,”  he  com¬ 
plains,  “but  I  find  it  easy  to  lose 
them.  This  place  is  hard  enough 
to  find  when  you  know  where  it 
is  and  I  find  if  I  give  them  the 
wrong  directions  they  never 
show  up.  Then  there’s  the  vaca¬ 
tion  crowd  who  say  to  them¬ 
selves,  ‘let’s  drop  in  on  good  old 
Hal  Foster.’  They  think  that  be¬ 
cause  they  like  Prince  Valiant 
I  owe  them  a  duty  or  something. 
I  usually  limit  them  to  one-half 
hour  visits  but  I  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  my  work  and  when  I 
turn  around  they’re  still  there 
watching  me.  One  guy  had  the 
absurdity  to  ask  that  I  let  him 
watch  me  draw  an  entire  strip. 
I  told  him  it  would  take  a  week 
and  that  there  were  no  hotels 
in  the  neighborhood  for  him  to 
stay  at.” 


“I’ve  won  a  lot  of  awards,”  he 
says,  “including  the  Reuben  and 
the  Silver  Lady.”  Foster’s 
“Lady”  “contains  about  $700 
worth  of  silver.”  “Now,”  he  says, 
“they’ve  made  the  newer  ones 
about  half  the  size  of  mine  and 
it’s  only  worth  about  300  bucks.” 
Still  priceless,  though,  to  com¬ 
peting  King  Features  cartoon¬ 
ists. 

Foster  draws  his  pages  nine 
weeks  ahead,  generally  keeping 
three  or  four  pages  beyond  the 
deadline  (“just  in  case  I  decide 
to  take  off  and  do  a  little  hunt¬ 
ing  or  fishing”).  He  writes  the 
plot  and  answers  mail  over  the 
weekend  and  spends  the  rest  of 
the  week  committing  the  plot 
to  paper.  Foster  says  he  avoided 
using  assistants  for  years.  “It’s 
mine,”  he  says,  “all  mine.  I  do 
it  for  my  own  amusement  and  I 
hate  to  have  anyone  touch  it.” 
William  Randolph  Hearst  liked 
it  so  much  that  he  promised 
Foster  it  would  always  be  a  full 
page  in  his  papers.  “Since  he’s 
left  the  scene,”  quips  Foster, 
“only  some  of  the  Hearst  papers 
get  a  full  page,  the  rest  use  it 
as  a  half  page.  It’s  a  shame. 
And  in  bygone  days  they  had 
engravers  who  were  great 
benday  men.  Now  they  use  a 
scheme,  it’s  cheaper.  What  a 
pity!  You  could  do  a  lot  of 
things  artistically  back  in  those 
days  you  can’t  do  now.” 

Foster,  a  iien-and-ink-man,  has 
never  u.sed  an  artist’s  felt  tip 
pen. 

Foster’s  son  Arthur  (no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  King)  is  an  art 
teacher  at  the  .Art  Student’s 
League.  At  various  times  he  has 
worked  on  Valiant. 

His  assistanls 

Foster’s  assistants  now  in¬ 
clude  .Anthony  Boring,  who  inks 
in  the  backgrounds,  and  Hugh 
Donnell,  who  watercolors  the 
panels.  King  Features  has  a  man 
to  do  the  lettering.  Foster  con¬ 
siders  lettering  an  art  in  itself, 
“The  letters  should  all  appear 
grey  when  you  look  at  them 
squinty-eyed.  If  a  dark  area 
jumps  out  at  you  it’s  all  wrong.” 
The  lettering  used  in  Valiant  re¬ 
sembles  the  script  used  on  col¬ 
lege  sheepskins. 

The  whole  production  is  so 
good,  in  fact,  that  Foster  has 
been  requested  by  the  Syracuse 
University  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations  to  donate  all  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  pages  he  has  for  a  perm¬ 
anent  collection.  “I’m  going  to 
bring  up  some  remaining  proofs 
from  30  years  ago,”  he  says, 
“but  I’m  afraid  most  of  the  old 
ones  are  gone.  I  understand 
they’re  selling  for  $100  apiece 
but  I  think  they  might  be  worth 
more.” 

Besides  son  Arthur,  Foster 
has  another  son,  Edward,  w’ho 
owTis  an  engineering  firm  in  De¬ 


troit.  He  has  six  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 
His  wife  Helen,  “who’s  in  her 
70’s,”  is  an  avid  bowler  and 
golfer  and  Foster  “doesn’t  know 
where  she  gets  all  of  her  energy 
from.”  She  needs  it  to  keep  up 
with  her  globetrotting  husband. 

“Before  we  have  Valiant 
journey  to  a  new  land,”  says 
Foster,  “we  check  it  out  first 
We  make  our  locales  as  accur¬ 
ate  as  possible.” 

Although  Foster  has  had  a 
hand  in  teaching  “thousands  and 
thousands”  of  children  and 
adults  about  a  colorful  segment 
of  history,  he’s  made  some 
goofs.  “Some  beauts,  too,”  he 
admits.  “One  time  I  had  Valiant 
cut  off  the  ax-holding  hand  of 
an  aggressor  and  one  reader 
wrote  in  that  I’d  stupidly  pic¬ 
tured  the  guy  as  having  two  left 
hands.  Another  time  I  had  a 
guy  shooting  a  bow  and  arrow, 
but  the  arrow  was  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  bow. 

A  boo-bou 

“The  one  I  was  surprised 
wasn’t  caught  by  more  people 
was  when  I  did  a  segment  on 
the  sacking  of  Rome.  I  wrote 
in  the  story  that  they  landed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and 
marched  to  Rome.  It  really 
should  have  been  the  Tiber.  Only 
one  fan  caught  it  and  wrote: 
‘Wasn’t  that  a  helluva  long 
march?’  The  Tigris  is  in  Iraq 
and  the  other  one’s  in  Italy.” 

Pipe-smoking  and  musing, 
Foster  says  “It’s  lonesome  work, 
this  cartooning.  I  know  my 
faults  and  if  I  could  get  rid  of 
them  and  acquire  some  courage 
and  a  good  memory  I’d  be  like 
Valiant.  It  would  be  nice  to  say 
I’d  w'ard  off  the  blows  of  my 
enemies  with  my  ‘singing  sword’ 
and  it  would  be  nice  to  be  as 
brave  as  a  lion  —  as  long  as 
you  don’t  have  to  be.” 

Not  brave  as  a  lion?  Non¬ 
sense!  Foster  has  done  things  in 
one  lifetime  that  most  men 
wouldn’t  (and  couldn’t)  do  in 
two  or  three. 

Jobless  after  war 

Consider,  for  example,  a  28- 
year-old  artist,  married  with 
two  young  sons,  who  felt  he’d 
“reached  an  impasse  in  his 
career.”  It  was  1919  and  “artists 
just  couldn’t  find  work”  in  post¬ 
war  Winnipeg.  What  to  do?  Ride 
a  bike  to  Chicago,  that’s  what. 
“My  buddy  Sidney  Metcalf  and 
I  wanted  to  see  how  our  chances 
would  be  getting  jobs  as  artists 
in  Chicago,”  he  says,  “and  we 
didn’t  have  enough  money  for 
carfare,  so  we  rode  bikes.”  After 
peddling  over  1,000  miles  in  12 
days  —  and  sleeping  in  bams 
all  the  way  —  they  checked  into 
the  YMCA,  “and  within  a 
half-hour  we  were  robbed  of 
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(Continued  from  page  52) 
ewrylhing  we  had.”  A  thief  had 
stolen  what  little  money  the 
cyclists  had  while  they  were 
taking  a  shower.  “I  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  my  wife  and  she  re¬ 
ceived  it  on  August  28th  —  our 
wedding  anniversary.  She  was 
delighted,  thinking  I’d  finally  re¬ 
membered  the  date  but  was 
crestfallen  when  she  read: 
‘HAV’E  BEEN  BOBBED, 
SEND  E.MERGENCY  FUND.’ 
I  went  back  to  Winnipeg  but  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  a  few  years 
later  and  took  what  art  courses 
I  thought  I’d  need  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Art  Institute.” 

During  the  Depression  he 
worked  for  an  engraving  house 
and  got  a  job  drawing  “Tarzan” 
(one  year  after  he  became  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.)  He  recalls 
that  he  asked  the  syndicate  for 
a  raise  and  they  told  him  to  ask 
the  author,  Edgar  Rice  Bur¬ 
roughs.  He  told  Foster  to  ask 
the  syndicate. 

“They  wouldn’t  give  me  a 
nickle  more,”  he  says  so  he  went 
over  to  King  Features.  If  I 
hadn’t  got  myself  into  a  scrape 
by  quitting  Tarzan  I  would 
never  have  started  Valiant.” 

“And,”  he  says  in  summing- 
up,  philosophically,  “the  more 
I  learn  about  King  Arthur’s 
days,  the  less  I  think  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Prince 
Valiant  is  the  man  I  wish  I 
were.” 


Century-old 
Bee  emblem 
rules  ‘ears’ 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

The  symbolic  bees  which  ap¬ 
pear  daily  in  the  ears  of  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Newspapers  actually 
date  back  to  the  organization’s 
beginning  and  an  editorial 
written  by  James  McClatchy, 
founder,  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Sacra)nento  Bee. 

Redesigned  in  1943  and  with  a 
family  that  has  grown  impres¬ 
sively  since,  these  bees  adorn 
the  page  one  corners  of  the  two 
California  affiliates  of  the 
parent  newspaper  and  perform 
a  host  of  additional  promotional 
chores. 

As  a  result  there  are  special 
occasion  bees,  bees  for  radio, 
television  and  engraving,  and  an 
entire  page  of  bees  in  color 
which  are  distributed  as  a  sou¬ 
venir  to  school  students  visiting 
the  newspaper  plants.  The  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  distribution  alone 
ran  to  3500  in  1968. 

The  symbols  were  designed  at 
the  direction  of  Eleanor  Mc¬ 
Clatchy,  president,  back  in  1943. 
She  decided  a  modernized  bee 
should  be  evolved. 

A  series  of  artists  failed  to 


present  a  bee  with  the  desired 
animation,  and  the  third-genera¬ 
tion  leader  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  organization  persuaded  the 
late  Walt  Disney  to  create  twin 
bees  —  Scoopy  for  newspapers 
and  Gaby  for  radio. 

The  creator  of  Mickey  Mouse 
and  Donald  Duck  noted  that  he 
did  no  commercial  work,  but 
agreed  to  accept  the  assignment 
providing  a  sum  was  given  to 
Army  relief.  Once  committed, 
Disney  continued  to  provide  ani¬ 
mated  bees  and  the  family  grew 
to  12  different  reproductions. 

Scoopy,  the  first  bee,  appeared 
in  the  ears  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  Fresno  Bee  and  Modesto 
Bee,  Sept.  4,  1943.  His  rule  has 
been  unbroken  since. 

Disney’s  first 

Disney’s  first  variation  was  a 
full-color  Scoopy  carrying  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  first  used  on 
page  one  July  3,  1945.  A  second 
also  in  color,  was  used  Aug.  3, 
1945  to  represent  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Victory  Garden  Festival 
sponsored  by  the  Bee  and  radio 
station  KFBK. 

Next  came  Gaby,  carrying  a 
microphone,  for  radio  station  use 
and  then  a  Santa-suited  bee  for 
Christmas  show  usage.  Fluty 
dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
FM  radio  and  now  there  is 
Teevy,  a  bee  now  familiar  on  the 
McClatchy  telecast  screen. 

Meanwhile  the  photo  bee  and 


his  twin  cousin,  the  engraving 
bee;  the  Katherine  Kitchen  bee 
and  both  education  and  farm  de¬ 
partment  bees  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  One  of  the  older  sym¬ 
bols  marked  the  1948  centen¬ 
nial  of  the  discover^'  of  gold 
here. 

An  early  day  advertising  bee, 
with  wings  engraved:  “Leading 
paper  of  its  section”  and  “With 
telegrams  12  years  later  than 
any  other  paper,”  is  now  a  col¬ 
lector’s  item. 

In  tiled  mosaic 

The  bee  emblem  appeared  in 
tiled  mosaic  in  the  second  build¬ 
ing  occupied  by  the  local  news¬ 
paper  in  1901.  A  blue-winged 
golden  bee  displayed  the  poten¬ 
tialities  of  a  coloring  book  for 
children  which  the  newspaper 
distributed  in  the  1890’s. 

In  the  first  Sacramento  Bee 
editorial,  James  McClatchy 
wrote : 

“The  name  of  the  Bee  has 
been  adopted  as  being  different 
from  that  of  any  other  paper 
in  the  state  and  also  being  em¬ 
blematic  of  the  industry  which 
is  to  prevail  in  its  every  depart¬ 
ment.” 

And  in  an  early  era  when  it 
was  customary  to  make  New 
Year’s  Day  calls  on  friends  the 
founder  used  a  card  in  which 
the  figure  of  a  bee  symbolized 
the  first  word  of  a  greeting, 
“Bee  ever  happy.” 


^GaV  editor  lists  job  challenges 

By  Campbell  Watson 


Roseville,  Calif. 

Writing  the  local  editorial  is 
the  biggest  of  all  the  many  chal¬ 
lenges  faced  daily  by  Carmela 
Martin,  executive  editor  of  the 
Roseville  Press-Tribune,  who 
combines  top  direction  with  edit¬ 
ing  and  making  up  40  to  50 
columns  of  news  every  day. 

All  of  these  tasks  are  chal¬ 
lenging,  this  newswoman  added. 
There’s  also  a  great  difference 
between  direction  of  a  five- 
memlier  news  staff  and  heading 
up  a  similar-sized  women’s  de¬ 
partment  staff  for  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  she  explained. 

The  P-T  editorship  also  has 
much  greater  scope  than  her 
earlier  duties  as  city  editor  of 
the  Anaheim  Bulletin,  said  the 
woman  who  came  here  from  the 
Bee  four  months  ago  when 
Frank  E.  Sevrens  .sold  the 
paper. 

Husband's  roles 

Tht>  group  of  purchasers  in¬ 
cluded  Ben  D.  Martin,  general 
manager  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  and  pres- 
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ident  of  Newspaper  .Association 
Managers.  That  has  meant  extra 
zest  for  the  editing  role  as  her 
extra  efforts  go  toward  building 
a  personal  stake  for  she  and  her 
husband,  it  was  explained. 

Improvements  already  are 
under  way,  but  changes  are  be¬ 
ing  made  slowly  because  most  of 
the  some  5000  subscribers  are  of 
a  conser\'ative  nature.  Offset  re¬ 
production  is  under  study,  make¬ 
up  is  lieing  charged  by  degrees 
and  a  new  nameplate  is  being  de¬ 
signed. 

Yet  this  is  a  growth  area,  and 
the  paper’s  future  plans  are 
truly  exciting,  said  Mrs.  Martin 
as  she  expressed  the  wish  that 
these  projects  could  become  re¬ 
alities  immediately. 

Already  the  newspaper  has 
embarked  on  a  battle  with  the 
.supervisors  of  100-mile-long 
Placer  County,  who  met  in  Au¬ 
burn,  16  miles  away,  Mrs. 
Martin  said  with  sparkling  eyes. 

She  admits  the  news  coverage 
problems  are  trying.  As  the 
county’s  only  daily,  the  R-T  is 
determined  to  report  everthing 
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important  in  an  area  that 
stretches  to  Lake  Tahoe.  It  also 
is  under  the  guns  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  of  Sacramento, 
20  miles  in  the  other  direction. 

As  a  community  newspaper, 
the  R-T  stresses  local  coverage. 
.All  photos  are  now  local  pic¬ 
tures,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
them  in  every  issue.  A  picture 
wire  service  was  di.scontinued. 

The  news  staff  writes  “with 
tight  typewriters,”  Mrs.  Martin 
observetl.  Yet  sports  gets  top 
coverage  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  Iwal  Sierra  College  and  of 
six  high  schools  in  the  nearby 
area. 

Production  includes  the  Rose¬ 
ville  World,  a  27,000-distribution 
weekly.  .Mrs.  Martin  directs  this 
along  with  the  daily  and  insists 
that  the  shopper-type  publica¬ 
tion  lie  totally  local  in  news  con¬ 
tent. 

She  also  edited  copy  and 
handled  makeup  for  her  depart¬ 
ment  when  women’s  editor  of 
the  Bee,  for  seven  years. 

Mrs.  Martin  believes  girls 
should  get  into  journalism — 


“and  by  that  I  mean  work  on 
newspapers” — and  .should  remain 
in  newspaper ing.  She  has  never 
heen  hampered  by  sex  in  per¬ 
forming  her  news  work  and  has 
always  completed  any  assign¬ 
ment  given  her,  she  declared. 

News  work  keeps  a  women 
more  vital  .and  informed,  she 
said.  Family  life  is  not  a  bar, 
.said  the  mother  of  a  16-year-old 
daughter.  Her  husband  under¬ 
stands  when  the  highway  patrol 
phones  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  she  added.  The  Martins 
met  when  they  were  reporters 
for  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-  T  eleg  ra  m. 

• 

ArkaiisuM  elot'lioii 

Hot  Si’RINGS  -Ark. 

-At  the  97th  annual  convention 
of  the  Arkansas  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion,  Harry  McDonald,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Jonesboro 
Daily  Sun,  was  elected  president 
to  succeed  J.  W.  Jackson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Van 
Buren  County  Democrat,  Clin¬ 
ton. 
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JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 


Graduate  students 
busy  with  studies 

By  Jack  B.  Haskins,  Ph.D. 

John  Ben  Snovr  Research  Professor 
School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  University 


The  number  of  g^raduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism — master’s 
and  doctoral  degree  aspirants — 
continues  to  grow  steadily.  And 
you  might  well  ask,  what  are  all 
those  hundreds  of  advanced- 
degree  seekers  up  to?  A  partial 
answer  can  be  found  in  an  an¬ 
nual  volume  called  Journalism 
Abstracts,  which  provides  brief 
summaries  of  almost  all  U.S. 
masters,  theses  and  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertations  in  journalism  and 
other  fields  of  mass  communica¬ 
tion. 

Compiled  by  Dean  Wayne 
Danielson,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  1968  volume  con¬ 
tains  abstracts  of  65  Ph.D.  dis¬ 
sertations  and  261  master’s 
theses.  Every  one  of  them  rep¬ 
resents  a  prodigious  research 
effort,  and  many  of  them  have 
utility  or  interest  to  working 
journalists. 

So  this  week’s  column  is  being 
devoted  to  just  a  few  of  those 
326  research  efforts  by  tomor¬ 
row’s  communications  scholars, 
to  acquaint  you  with  the  wide 
range  of  thinking  and  study  now 
underway  in  graduate  journal¬ 
ism  programs. 

*  *  • 

Inverted-Pyramid  vs.  Narrative 
Structure  In  News  Stories 

Which  is  better,  both  for  get¬ 
ting  readers  to  start  reading  a 
news  story  and  to  get  a  greater 
amount  of  the  text  read,  the 
traditional  inverted-pyramid 
style  or  the  narrative  style?  In 
a  study  that  is  notable  for  its 
experimental  design  and  the 
realism  of  the  research  situation, 
Thomas  Shuford  (Texas  M.A., 
1968)  conducted  a  split-run  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  student  new's- 
paper  to  answer  that  question. 
Six  news  items  w’ere  wTitten  in 
both  versions,  then  inserted  in 
regular  issues  of  the  new’spaper 
— one-half  the  readers  saw  the 
six  test  stories  in  narrative 
form,  the  other  half  saw  the 
same  stories  in  inverted-pyramid 
form,  all  without  knowing  they 
were  being  exposed  to  any  ex¬ 
perimental  variations.  Conclu¬ 
sion:  the  “narrative”  structure 
was  certainly  no  better  than  the 
inverted-pyramid  structure,  and 
tended  to  be  not  as  good,  on  both 
initial  readership  and  depth 
of  reading.  (Since  the  situation 
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was  not  completely  realistic,  and 
U.T.  students  may  not  be  com¬ 
pletely  representative  of  the 
reading  public,  one  can’t  be  ab¬ 
solutely  confident  about  general¬ 
izing  to  all  daily  newspaper 
readers.  But  the  research  desig^n 
is  so  much  better  than  most 
available  evidence,  the  results 
deserve  strong  consideration.) 
Prof.  Olin  Hinkle  was  Shuford’s 
thesis  advisor. 

*  *  * 

Editors’  Judgments  of  Article 
Readability 

Can  editors  of  industrial  pub¬ 
lications  distinguish  between 
“difficult”  and  “easy”  articles 
regarding  their  readability? 
Stephen  Shenton  (Georgia  M.A., 
1968)  investigated  this  question 
by  writing  several  articles  in 
two  versions  —  one  version, 
highly  readable  (short  sentences, 
short  words,  simple  words,  etc.), 
the  other  more  difficult.  He  then 
submitted  all  pairs  of  items  to 
members  of  an  industrial  edi¬ 
tors’  organization,  and  asked 
them  to  identify  which  item  in 
each  pair  was  most  readable. 
Results:  Only  11  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  correct  on  all 
items.  Furthermore,  those  with 
long  experience  and  more  edu¬ 
cation  did  no  better  than  the 
low-experience,  low-education 
group.  Only  two  percent  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  us^  any  read¬ 
ability  scoring  procedure  for 
their  material.  Dean  John 
Drewr>'  was  Shenton’s  thesis 
advisor. 

*  •  • 

A  Scientific  Model  of  News 

Media 

Speculation,  theorizing  and 
model-building  are  means  for  re¬ 
moving  our  thinking  from  the 
limitations  of  day-to-day  reality. 
An  ambitious  project  by  John 
Cassel  (Texas  M.A.,  1967)  was 
his  thesis  devoted  to  a  schematic 
model  of  mass  newsmedia.  He 
built  his  model  around  the  recog¬ 
nized  components  of  real  media 
as  well  as  communications  re¬ 
search  findings  and  theory.  His 
model  has  separate  representa¬ 
tions  for  print  and  for  broad¬ 
cast  media  as  they  now  exist.  In 
addition,  it  depicts  a  future  two- 
way  electronic  communication 
system  between  newsmedia  cen¬ 
ters  and  home-facsimile  re¬ 


ceivers  for  readers.  Also  repre¬ 
sented  are  such  elements  as 
opinion  leaders,  secondary  re¬ 
ceivers,  interpersonal  communi¬ 
cation  networks,  and  feedback. 
Such  models  are  not  intended  to 
be  accurate  detailed  depictions 
of  any  real-life  situation,  but 
by  identifying  the  crucial  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  system  and  the  whole 
process,  much  progress  can  re¬ 
sult.  Professor  Ernest  Sharpe 
was  Cassel’s  thesis  advisor. 

*  V  * 

The  Language  of  Journalism 

A  somewhat  different  form  of 
research  is  that  represented  by 
Ruth  Kent  (Syracuse  M.A., 
1968).  Her  more-traditional 
topic  was  the  compilation  of  a 
glossary  of  journalism  terms. 
After  reviewing  all  existing 
sources  containing  collections  of 
journalism  terms,  she  concluded 
there  was  no  single  up-to-date 
compilation  available  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  remedy  the  situation. 
In  all,  there  are  over  1,200  terms 
represented,  mostly  concerned 
with  the  printed  media — news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  wire  news  serv¬ 
ices,  public  relation  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Technical,  semi-technical 
and  jargon  concepts  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Professor  Roland  Wolse- 
ley  was  Kent’s  advisor. 

•  *  * 

Why  A  Journalism  Career? 

One  step  toward  easing  the 
personnel  shortage  is  to  discover 
why  some  people  choose  journal¬ 
ism  and  others  do  not.  That’s 
easier  said  than  done,  because 
the  ultimate  answer  to  a  “why” 
question  must  of  necessity  be  a 
controlled  experimental  demon¬ 
stration  of  cause  and  effect. 
Sometimes,  the  best  you  can  do 
is  to  ask  the  “why”  question  of 
the  people  involved,  and  hope 
that  what  they  say  is  somehow 
related  to  their  real  motivation. 
It  was  thus  that  W.  M.  Manion 
(Southern  Illinois,  Ph.D.,  1967) 
tried  to  find  out  “why”  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  of  five  midwest- 
em  universities  had  chosen  jour¬ 
nalism.  His  opinion  survey  dis¬ 
closed  the  major  difference  be¬ 
tween  advertiaing  majors  and 
other  journalism  majors  was  the 
former’s  profes.sed  lesser  inter¬ 
est  in  writing.  Female  graduates 
differed  from  males  in  their 
better  scholastic  records,  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  yearly,  their 
preference  for  magazine  courses 
and  higher  family  income. 

The  factor  most  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  a  journalism  career 
choice  was  (professed)  ability, 
interest  in,  and  success  with  the 
English  language.  But  several 
factors  were  less  closely  related 
than  previously  supposed — par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  publications, 
high  school  journalism  courses, 
and  the  teacher-advisor. 

Remember,  those  are  only 
hypotheses  based  on  respondents’ 


opinions.  Different  research 
methods  must  be  employed  to 
establish  those  hypotheses  as 
fact.  Professor  Bryce  Rucker 
was  Manion’s  dissertation  ad¬ 
visor. 
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Barrett  joins 
academy  for 
J-Ed  study 

The  Academy  for  Educational 
Development  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Edward  W. 
Barrett,  former  dean  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism,  as  director  of  a 
new  Communications  Institute 
within  the  Academy. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  president 
of  the  Academy,  a  non-profit 
corporation  which  has  conducted 
studies  and  developed  plans  for 
state  boards  of  regents,  U.  S. 
government  agencies,  legislative 
iKKlies,  universities,  colleges, 
corporations  and  other  organi¬ 
zations. 

The  future  role 

Barrett  said  that  one  of  the 
first  projects  he  hopes  to  under¬ 
take,  with  the  cooperation  of 
others  in  the  field,  is  a  broad- 
perspective  study  to  delineate 
the  future  role  of  journalism  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  light  of  changing 
conditions,  new  information 
needs  and  developing  technol¬ 
ogy.” 

Prior  to  his  deanship  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  which  began  in  1956, 
Barrett  was  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Hill  and  Knowlton,  a 
public  relations  company  with 
which  he  had  been  associated 
since  1952.  From  1950  to  1952 
he  had  served  as  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Public  Af¬ 
fairs.  From  1946  to  1950  he  was 
editorial  director  of  Newsweek 
magazine. 

During  the  war,  he  served  as 
chief  of  the  Office  of  War  In¬ 
formation’s  overseas  news  and 
features  bureau;  acting  deputy 
chief.  Psychological  Warfan 
Branch,  Allied  Forces  Head¬ 
quarters;  and  director  of  Over¬ 
seas  Operations  of  the  Office  of 
War  Information. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Mr.  Barrett 
had  reported  from  Washingtoi 
for  Newsweek  and  became  as¬ 
sociate  editor  in  1937.  His  early 
journalistic  experience  included 
work  on  the  Birmingham  Newt 
and  with  CBS. 

At  Columbia,  Barrett  contin¬ 
ues  as  chairman  of  the  jury  of 
the  new  du  Pont  Survey  of 
broadcasting  and  as  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Review, 
w’hich  he  founded. 
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Agency  head  scores  waste 
in  corporate  ad  spending 


Paul  Harper,  chairman  of 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  fig¬ 
ures  Americans  will  spend  well 
over  $250  million  on  corporate 
advertising  in  1969  and  that 
most  of  this  money  will  be 
wasted. 

The  waste  will  result  when 
“dollars  placed  behind  corporate 
advertising  produce  no  measur¬ 
able  action  or  change,”  he  told 
the  Sales  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  of  Pittsburgh. 

Corporate  advertising  when 
done  right  is  a  “legitimate  and 
essential  corporate  activity,” 
Harper  said.  “It  has  helped  ob¬ 
tain  financing,  change  laws,  in¬ 
crease  consumer  acceptance  of 
both  brands  and  types  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  improved  distribution, 
helped  in  recruiting  and  inter¬ 
nal  morale.” 

The  large  waste  factor  occurs, 
he  said,  ^cause  many  manage¬ 
ments  settle  for  programs  that 
“attempt  jobs  that  no  advertis¬ 
ing  can  accomplish  —  except 
make  management  feel  good.” 

Such  advertising,  he  said,  can 
deteriorate  into  the  “exercise  of 
whim  and  gross  self-indul¬ 
gence.” 

As  an  example,  he  said,  he 
knew  of  a  medium-size  midwest 
firm  that  placed  image-building 
ads  on  the  Chicago  Cubs  radio 
play-by-play  show  because  the 
owner  always  longed  to  “make 
the  team  someday  and  hearing 
his  name  on  the  air  was  the  next 
best  thing.” 

The  most  familiar  form  of 
self-indulgence,  he  said,  is  the 
corporate  ad  oriented  to  the  boss 
or  the  factory,  rather  than  to  a 
market  or  another  specific  pub¬ 
lic. 

Clearly  defined  objectives 

The  result-oriented  corporate 
advertising  has  clearly  defined 
objectives — and  many  compa¬ 
nies  are  reaping  rich  rewards 
from  its  proper  use.  Harper 
said.  As  examples  he  mentioned : 

“The  family-of-products  ap¬ 
proach.  Armstrong  Cork  is  us¬ 
ing  this  very  successfully  on  the 
Jacques  Cousteau  Show — where 
its  old  and  new  products  divi¬ 
sions  each  get  time — but  where 
there  are  strong  corporate  over¬ 
tones — with  each  division  bor¬ 
rowing  strength  from  the  other. 

“The  generic  approach.  The 
advertiser  encourages  use  of  his 
kind  of  product,  no  matter  who 
the  manufacturer.  Alcoa  advo¬ 
cates  aluminum  rather  than 
steel,  and  U.  S.  Steel  suggests 
the  reverse  might  be  judicious. 

editor  8c  publisher 


DuPont,  in  turn,  wants  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  buy  stretch  pants  as 
well  as  plastic  boats.  As  the 
markets  for  aluminum  sidings 
and  stretch  pants  grow,  so  will 
the  quantitative  shares  of  those 
markets  held  by  Alcoa  and  Du¬ 
Pont  at  the  manufacturer’s 
level. 

“The  shared-technology  ap¬ 
proach.  This  is  one  step  farther 
removed  from  the  marketplace. 
The  proposition  of  Union  Car¬ 
bide,  for  example,  is  that  a  com¬ 
pany  with  the  technical  re¬ 
sources  and  the  staggering  rec¬ 
ord  of  innovations  it  has  must 
bring  excellence  to  everything  it 
makes. 

“The  corporate  good-citizen 
approach.  Weyerhaeuser  Lum¬ 
ber  Company  has  taken  this  ap¬ 
proach  successfully  by  focusing 
over  the  years  on  the  single- 
minded  objective  of  building  its 
image  as  a  protector  rather 
than  exploiter  of  an  important 
natural  resource. 

“The  forward-planning  ap¬ 
proach.  The  Xerox  Company  has 
used  corporate  advertising  mas¬ 
terfully  for  their  purposes  over 
the  past  few  years — projecting 
an  image  of  vitality  and  vision 
that  has  reinforced  their  re¬ 
markable  technical  record.” 


Newspaper-retail 
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more  reach  than  newspapers, 
Bliesener  said. 

Montgomery  Ward,  he  said, 
will  place  less  emphasis  on 
central  printing  and  the  new 
advertising  budget  will  pay 
more  attention  to  the  electronic 
medium. 

Jane  Roggers,  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Halle  Bros.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  took  a  shot  at  newspapers 
which  do  “average  to  poor”  en¬ 
graving  work.  “If  we  want 
.something  exquisite  or  unusual 
in  engraving  we  have  to  buy  it 
on  the  outside,”  she  said. 

Miss  Roggers  declared  graph¬ 
ics  are  vital  to  retailing  and 
we’ve  become  more  interested 
in  public  relations  than  people 
breaking  down  the  doors  to  take 
advantage  of  a  sale  or  special 
offer. 

Cortland  Peterson,  May  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  said  tv  color  set 
ownership  is  important  and 
there  is  “no  surcharge  for  color 
in  tv.”  He  estimated  that  40 
percent  of  tv  set  owners  in  Cal¬ 
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ifornia  have  color. 

Mel  Tharp,  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  advertising  director,  ad¬ 
vised  retailers  who  want  top 
quality  color  to  use  rotogravure 
supplements. 

“The  newspaper,”  he  declared, 
“goes  into  virtually  every  home 
not  just  40  percent  of  them.” 

Helping  air  travel 

Newspapers  have  helped  over¬ 
come  “provincialism”  and  even 
fear  of  going  too  far-off  vaca¬ 
tion  areas  with  articles  which 
make  these  areas  more  familiar 
and  less  forebidding,  George  E. 
Keck,  president  of  United  Air 
Lines,  told  the  conference. 

Keck  encouraged  newspapers 
to  keep  up  “your  good  research 
work”  as  air  travel  continues  to 
seek  new  customers  from  nearly 
every  socio-economic  level.  He 
estimated  that  airlines,  expendi¬ 
tures  in  newspapers  were  $42.7 
million  in  1968,  up  from  $35.3 
million  in  1967. 

Robert  E.  Oliver,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Canadian 
Advertising  Advisory  Board, 
warned  against  letting  the  cred¬ 
ibility  gap  widen  by  not  report¬ 
ing  advertising  news  in  news¬ 
papers.  He  asked : 

“How  many  stories  have  told 
what  advertising  contributes  to 
the  community,  to  the  reader,  to 
your  advertisers? 

“Do  you  insert  even  one  page 
a  year  telling,  in  interesting, 
new  story  style,  just  what  ad¬ 
vertising  is  all  about,  how  it 
works?” 

A  total  of  844  newspapers 
took  advantage  of  Champion 
Spark  Plug  Co.’s  “blank  check” 
advertising  offer  last  year,  Rich¬ 
ard  D.  Kudner,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  firm,  reported. 

The  car  sections  published  in 
the  last  eight  months,  based  on 
an  estimate  for  the  first  200  re¬ 
ceived,  “easily  approaches”  7.5 
million  lines  of  advertising, 
Kudner  said. 

Champion  will  provide  two 
sections  in  each  newspaper  in 
1969  with  a  1000-line  ad  in  each 
at  the  national  rate. 

Under  the  ground  rules  set  up 
hy  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  in 
May  1968,  a  newspaper  qualifies 
for  a  Champion  ad  by  selling 
a  section  on  car  care,  supported 
by  25  percent  editorial  content 
on  that  subject.  No  special  posi¬ 
tion  is  requested.  No  insertion 
order  is  needed. 

Kudner  said  a  free  pamphlet 
offer  on  car  care  has  resulted  in 
nearly  100,000  requests. 

Kudner  mentioned  two 
“champs.”  The  Wilmington 
(Ohio)  News  Journal  published 
a  36-page  section  with  24,000 
lines  from  71  advertisers  and 
the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle- 
Tribune  had  a  32-page  section. 


FTC  ruling 
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pects  of  the  situation  outw’eigh 
the  element  of  financial  distress. 

When  the  Tucson  case  was 
argued  recently  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Justice  Department’s 
position  was  similar  to  that 
taken  by  the  FTC,  namely  that 
the  “failing  newspaper”  de¬ 
fense  did  not  immunize  the 
parties  to  the  joint  agreement 
from  antitrust  prosecution.  Its 
basic  position  was  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Tucson  agreement 
was  to  eliminate  competition  and 
not  just  to  save  the  Citizen 
from  financial  failure. 

Trade  Commissioner  Philip 
Elman,  a  former  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  attorney,  strongly  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  majority  ruling 
in  the  U.  S.  Steel  case.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  “under  International 
Shoe,  proof  that  a  company 
acquired  in  a  merger  or  other 
transaction  subject  to  Section  7 
was  in  ‘failing  circumstances’ 
constitutes  a  defense  to  the 
charge  that  the  transaction  was 
illegal.”  He  believed  the  defense 
was  applicable  to  the  facts  in  the 
Steel  case  and  that  “the  Com¬ 
missions’  conclusion  that  the 
merger  violates  Section  7,  even 
though  the  acquired  company 
was  failing  and  no  other  pur¬ 
chaser  was  available,  distorts, 
and  to  a  large  extent,  nullifies 
the  failing  company  defense.” 

The  FTC  has  no  regulatory 
pow’er  over  newspapers  as  such 
but  it  is  charged  with  enforce¬ 
ment  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  antitrust  laws,  such  as  those 
relating  to  advertising.  Its 
judgments  may  be  appealed  to 
the  courts. 

Should  the  courts  strike  down 
*the  failing  company  defense, 
that  might  cause  to  fall  the 
Damoclean  sword  that  one  pub¬ 
lisher  testified  at  a  Senate  hear¬ 
ing  hung  over  him  and  other 
parties  to  joint  agreements  un¬ 
less  judicial  or  legislative  action 
removed  the  threat  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
And  this  is  the  intenion  of 
“Newspaper  Preservation”  bills 
already  before  the  Congress. 

• 

VP  for  distribution 

Hugh  K.  Joyce,  president  of 
Bowater  Sales  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Ellis  M.  Saums 
has  joined  the  company  as  vice- 
president — distribution.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Colgate  University 
and  the  Wharton  School  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  Commerce,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.  He  served 
in  the  Air  Force  in  Korea  and 
has  been  in  the  fields  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  computer  systems  and  pro¬ 
duction. 
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Trudeau 
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explosive  problems  was  the 
African  racism  in  Kenya  and 
several  other  new  African  coun¬ 
tries  against  Asians  who  were 
bom  there  and  have  s})ent  their 
whole  lives  there,  but  are  still 
formally  British  citizens.  The 
governments  of  Kenya  and 
other  African  countries  are  de¬ 
priving  these  Asians  of  their 
livelihood,  and  are  trying  to  ex¬ 
pel  them  to  Britain. 

Cloudy  comniunicalion 

They  refused  to  take  part  in 
Commonwealth  consultations 
about  this  problem — but  in  the 
general  atmosi)hei-e  of  “confi¬ 
dential”  hypocrisy,  they  were 
not  named  in  official  press 
statements.  Wilson  also  refuse«l 
to  name  them  during  his  press 
conference  when  asked  to  ex¬ 
plain  a  memorable  sentence 
about  this  problem  in  the  final 
communique. 

This  .sentence  deser\'es  to  lie 
included  in  all  collections  of 
truly  great  English  diplomatic 
prose:  “The  Secretary-General 
was  requested  by  the  countries 
which  were  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
formal  discussions  on  certain 
problems  of  migration  between 
those  countries  to  examine  in 
con.sultation  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  those  countries  general 
principles  relating  to  short  and 
long  term  movement  of  people 
between  their  countries  and  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  ex¬ 
ploring  ways  ami  means  of 
studying  this  subject  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  basis  with  a  view  to 
providing  relevant  information 
to  those  governments.” 

If  you  don’t  understand  what 
this  means,  try  reading  it  again. 
And  again.  With  its  clear 
beauty,  this  .sentence  comjiiled 
in  the  home  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  s|iecially  recommended 
as  a  fascinating  exercise  for  re- 
writemen,  junior  re|)orters,  and 
profe.s.sors  of  .Journalism. 

• 

4  editors  promoted 
by  .Minneapolis  Star 

Min.veai*ous 

Promotion  of  four  news  de¬ 
partment  editors  was  announced 
by  I*olH>rt  W.  Smith,  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Daniel  M.  Upham  has  l)een 
named  to  the  new  post  of  as¬ 
sociate  executive  editor  from  the 
position  of  managing  editor. 

RolK*rt  C.  King,  formerly  a.s- 
sistant  managing  editor,  is  now 
managing  editor. 

Lee  J.  Canning,  formerly  city 
editor,  is  assistant  managing 
editor. 

The  new  city  editor  is  Rodgers 
Adams,  .31,  who  has  l)een  an  as- 
si.stant  city  editor. 


Eddy  sees 
press  peril 
in  tv  probe 

Boston 

Bob  Eddy,  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  warned  publish¬ 
ers  of  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  here  last  week  that 
the  First  Amendment  was  in 
danger  because  of  investigations 
of  television  newscasting. 

Eddy  told  members  of  the 
New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  that  such  investigations  in¬ 
fluenced  the  attitude  of  the 
.American  ])ublic  towai’d  the 
press. 

Eddy  sai«l  public  support  of 
the  police  actions  during  the 
Democratic  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  although  34  newsmen  were 
injured,  indicated  the  public  had 
little  regard  for  the  role  of  the 
press  as  their  agent  to  inform 
them  of  what  is  going  on.  And 
because  of  this,  government 
agencies  were  feeling  freer  to 
challenge  news  judgment,  Eddy 
asserte<l. 

But  government  agencies  be¬ 
hind  such  investigations,  he 
went  on,  were  using  something 
other  than  professional  news 
judgment  in  an  effort  to  abolish 
the  coverage  of  any  news  that 
was  disagreeable,  embarassing 
or  troublesome  to  them. 

Eddy  said  he  had  no  quarrel 
with  readers’  letters  and  phone 
calls  to  the  press  taking  them  to 
task  over  certain  stories  such  as 
coverage  of  bad  accidents  or 
what  they  considered  terrible 
comic  strips.  “This  is  no  threat, 
but  rather  healthy  introspec¬ 
tion,”  he  declared.  “But  I  am 
against  intimidation  of  the  press 
bv  government  agencies,  such  as 
the  FBI  probing  of  the  motives 
of  CBS  for  a  poverty  story  the 
network  did.” 

Regain  Tru^t 

Eddy  said  the  American  Civil 
Lil)erties  Union,  long  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  and  an  ally  in  many  press 
battles,  has  made  an  abi’upt 
turn  in  the  other  direction.  They 
were  now  bringing  suits  to  force 
print  and  broadca.st  media  to 
devote  space  and  time  to  all  po¬ 
litical  candidates  regardless  of 
the  size  of  their  parties.  He  also 
mentioned  the  stand  of  some 
judges  and  lawyers  that  the 
Sixth  Amendment  on  fair  trial 
takes  precedence  over  the  First 
Amendment  guaranteeing  a  free 
press. 

Eddy  called  on  the  newsmen 
to  reverse  this  trend  by  re-es¬ 
tablishing  the  public’s  trust  in 
the  press.  He  claimed  it  wasn’t 


so  much  a  mistrust  as  a  misun¬ 
derstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  of  what  the  press  really 
was.  “The  days  of  the  gee  whiz 
headline  extras  are  gone,”  he 
commented,  “But  too  many 
readers  still  think  of  the  press 
in  terms  of  Front  Page,  the 
wheeler-dealer,  the  drunk.” 

Eddy  urged  newspapers  to 
send  representative  newsmen 
into  the  public  sector  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  press  today. 

.Media  planner  tells 
how  computers  serve 

Chicago 

Increased  use  of  computers 
will  be  made  to  find  the  most 
likely  customers  for  advertised 
products,  Robert  W.  Welty, 
manager  of  media  planning  at 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 
said  at  the  Magazine  Publishers 
.Association  Midwestern  Con¬ 
ference  here  this  week. 

“The  computer  is  used  to  help 
find  two  things:  who  buys,  and 
what  media  reach  them  best,” 
Welty  said. 

“The  computer  as  a  tool  to  be 
used  in  media  planning  is  here 
to  stay.  It  will  be  used  in  more 
areas  of  media  planning  by  more 
and  more  planners.” 

Welty  said,  however,  that  the 
business  of  media  selection  is 
at  this  point  still  a  craft,  not  a 
science. 

Welty  said  that  Thompson  had 
l)een  using  computers  to  pro¬ 
vide  buyers  with  figures  for 
(juite  a  while. 

Welty  discussed  the  effect  of 
increased  computer  use  on  sales¬ 
men.  He  said  they  must  under- 
.stand  the  basic  structure  of  the 
computer  analysis  systems  that 
the  agencies  use,  be  familiar 
with  the  purpose  of  computer 
applications  for  media  selection. 
• 

Cox  sells  weekly 

Sale' of  the  65-year-old  weekly 
Brentwood  News  in  Brentwood, 
Contra  Costa  County,  Calif,,  was 
announced  by  the  owner,  Ernest 
Y.  Cox.  The  buyer  is  William  H. 
Brewer  of  Pleasant  Hill,  Calif., 
who  formerly  operated  a  com¬ 
mercial  printing  business  in 
Oakland.  Prior  to  purchasing  the 
1,4.50  circulation  weekly  on  June 
1,  1966,  Cox  was  administrative 
assistant  to  Repr.  John  E.  Moss 
(D). 

• 

Star’s  editor  in  chief 

Toronto 

Peter  C.  Newman  has  been 
appointed  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Star,  Beland  Honderich,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  daily  newspaper, 
announced.  Newman,  39,  joined 
the  Star  in  1964.  He  is  the 
author  of  three  books,  the  most 
recent  Distemper  of  Our  Times, 
a  chronicle  of  Canadian  politics. 


Deaths 

Arthtr  Epson,  55,  a  former 
AP  political  writer;  sports 
writer  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Times;  lately  with  U.  S.  News 
&  World  Report;  Jan.  16. 

*  *  * 

Walter  J.  Enright,  93,  a  po¬ 
litical  cartoonist  for  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  New  York 
American,  Miami  Herald  and 
Palm  Peach  Post;  Jan.  18. 

4>  *  * 

James  T.  Quirk,  57,  publisher 
of  TV  (iitide  magazine;  a  former 
promotion  director  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  Jan.  18. 

*  *  * 

Marie  Bernadine  Truden,  58, 
a  former  Poston  Globe  colunui- 
ist;  Jan.  10. 

*  *  ♦ 

Harold  W.  Cassill,  57,  an 
associate  of  the  media  broker¬ 
age  firm  of  Blackburn  &  Co.; 
Jan.  13. 

*  4c 

VTrg  Hill,  62,  political  editor 
and  columnist  for  the  Phoenix 
Gazette;  Jan.  16. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Shaw,  69,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Shaw'  Newspapeis — 
Diron  (Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph, 
etc.;  Jan.  14. 

*  *  * 

Paul  E.  Phillips  Sr.,  59,  a 
former  president  of  Mississippi 
Pre.ss  Association;  Jan.  16. 

♦  ♦  * 

Robert  G.  Whalen,  55,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Week  in  Review  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Neiv  York  Tunes; 
Jan.  16. 

*  *  * 

Fred  .A.  Danks.  56,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Canada  Wide  Feature 
Serv’ice;  Canadian  newspaper¬ 
man  since  1930;  Jan.  17. 

*  ♦  * 

Howard  L.  Bush,  59,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Neosho  (Mo.)  Daily 
News;  Jan.  18. 

*  ♦  * 

William  Chandler,  stereo¬ 
type  foreman  at  the  New  York 
Times;  Jan.  10. 

*  *  ♦ 

Sti:art  G.  Bec'K,  70,  A  King 
Features  Syndicate  sales  repre¬ 
sentative  since  19.38;  Jan.  18. 

*  «  * 

Donald  W.  Cleary,  61,  lobby¬ 
ist  for  the  City  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  former  City  Hall  reporter 
for  the  Son  Francisco  Chronicle; 
Jan.  10. 

*  ♦  * 

Tho.mas  I.  Stanton,  54, 
senior  editorial  and  speech 
writer  for  General  F’oods  Corp.; 
Jan.  18. 

*  ♦  • 

Mrs  Frances  P.  Herklots, 
73,  former  associate  editor, 
Windham  County  (Conn.) 
Transcript  and  board  chainnan, 
the  Transcript  Co.;  Jan.  17. 
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Reporter  captures 
a  fleeing  prisoner 

Camden,  N.  J. 

A  prisoner  who  escaped  Jan¬ 
uary,  18  from  his  Burlington 
County,  New  Jersey,  jailers,  was 
captured  minutes  later  by  a 
Camden  Courier  Post  staff  re¬ 
porter,  Dennis  Culnan,  Marine 
reservist. 

The  prisoner,  Vincent  Amato, 
44,  was  scheduled  for  a  hearing 
for  armed  holdup.  When  his 
handcuffs  were  removed,  he 
broke  away  and  bolted  down  the 
stairs. 

Culnan  joined  in  the  chase 
when  Amato  streaked  by  the 
press  room  and  sprinted  after 


him  for  about  a  block  before,  1 
Culnan  said,  “We  both  ran  out ' 
of  wind  at  the  same  time.” 

The  young  reporter  collared 
Amato,  a  bank  robber  who  has 
served  time  in  Alcatraz. 

• 

Tribal  paper  revived 

Cherokee,  N.  C. 

The  Cherokee  One-Feather 
will  resume  publication  after  a 
nine  -  month  shutdown.  The 
weekly  paper,  considered  to  be 
the  voice  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Cherokee  Tribal 
Council  for  at  least  six  months. 
Editors  will  be  Alvin  Smith,  1 
Tom  Bradley  and  Calvin  lossiah. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers  Consultants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


BUY— SELL— APPRAISE 
Publishers  Service,  3.84  Jefferson  Bldir., 
Greensboro,  N.C.— 27401.  Ph :  274-3670 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
■hopper  with  our  equipment  on  rent- 
lease  basis  if  you  have  know-how  and 
modest  capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin,  Wise. 
64923,  and  25  W.  45  St..  New  York, 
F.  Y.  10036. 


INVESTOR-GENERAL  MANASBHl  of 
five  local  weeklies  in  ftrowing  area, 
croesinK  1200,000.  Zone  2.  Modest  cash 
investment  necessary  for  this  opportun¬ 
ity.  Please  reply  to  Box  103,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


WILL  FINANCE  the  publication  of 
your  choice.  We  will  supply  the  money 
and  manaKement  required  for  a  well- 
operated  property.  Because  of  your 
knowledire  of  an  editorial  or  advertis¬ 
ing  NEED  we  will  support  your  idea 
after  a  personal  meeting.  This  offer  is 
by  a  new  corporation  whom  you  will 
be  pleased  to  associated  with.  Write 
Box  139,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Delivery  Service 

NEWSPAPERS  &  PERUVDICALS  de¬ 
livered  to  Post  Office,  railroads.  airiK>rts 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Box 
146,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Naiareth,  Kal- 
amaroo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.’’ 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 


Mel  Hodell,  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  Co.,  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland, 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1695. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
_  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confl<lential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high¬ 
est  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  you  consider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  protierty,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime,  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364, 
Clearwater  Beach.  Florida  33515.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

.SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSO(7IATE.S 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 

Newspaper  Sales.  Management. 

Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(205)  262-1751 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.,  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St..  Jen¬ 
nings,  La.  70546.  Ph:  1-318-824-0475. 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  on  Chart 
Area  2  lake.  Profitable,  unopixmed  ,  .  . 
a  prize-winner  carrying  90,000  inches 
local  display  yearly.  Recently  appraise<I 
at  $180,000.  Principals  only.  P^lly  de¬ 
scribe  financial  capability  to  Box  149, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
Profitable:  no  competition  within  70 
miles;  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  CHAIN,  4 
offset  papers,  central  plant  w/32-page 
press.  IBM  Selectonics.  etc.  Fast- 
growing,  attractive  area.  Gross  $850M 
—  about  half  newspaper  income  and 
half  publication  printing.  Price  $900M 
— 29*^  down,  or  will  consider  selling 
minor  or  controlling  interest.  DEAN 
SELLERS,  Newspai>er  Bkr.,  1415  E. 
University  Dr..  Mesa,  Ariz. — 85201. 
Phones  (602)  964-1093,  964-2952. 


PACKAGE  OF  TWO  exclusive  weeklies 
25-mileR  apart.  One  plant.  Fine  building 
included  in  $50,000  price.  Combined 
gross  about  $60,000.  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Bkr.,  Box  509,  ^seburg,  Oreg. — 97470. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

LARGE  WEEKLY.  AREA  5,  grossing 
$200,000  in  rapidly-growing  industrial 
city  and  thriving  rural  area.  Offset. 
Printing  farmed  out.  Crying  for  bi¬ 
weekly  operation.  Rare  opi>ortunity  for 
young,  aggressive  newspaperman. 
Terms.  Box  61,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY  grossing 
$42,000;  will  sell  for  gross:  $12M 
down.  John  Hogue,  Broker,  1415  E. 
University  Dr..  Mesa,  Arizona  85201. 


ONE  OF  GEORGIA’S  OLDE.ST  week¬ 
lies  grossing  $48,000.  Terms.  Pleasant, 
progressive  community.  Illness  of 
owner  requires  sale.  Ph:  W.  H.  Pierce 
(AC  912)  625-7544,  or  write  The  News 
&  b’armer,  Louisville,  Ga. — 30434. 


THREE  well-located  county-seat  week¬ 
lies  in  package.  Total  gross  $300,000. 
Completely  offset  equipped.  Requires 
$90,000  to  handle.  Harris  Ellsworth, 
Bkr.,  Box  609,  Roseburg.  Oreg. 


NEWSPAPER,  PERIODICAL  SEARCH 
Service.  If  you  are  a  qualified  buyer 
for  investment  or  operation  in  a  daily 
or  weekly,  write  for  details.  All 
volume  ranges.  Krehbiel-Bolilho  News¬ 
paper  Ser.,  Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 
66801. 


UNUSUALLY  GOOD  WEEKLY 
grosses  $65,000,  nets  over  $16,000. 
Long  established.  Fine  paid  circulation. 
Good  letterpress  equipment.  Harris 
Ellsworth,  Bkr.,  Box  609,  Roseburg, 
Oreg. — 97470. 


ILLNESS  FORCES  SALE  old  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  group.  Zone  2.  Volume 
over  $350M;  gross  $60M  last  year. 
Principals  only.  Box  36,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


I'HOKIT.tltl.K  MICH.  WF.KKI.Y  I’ACK.tOB  J 
including  offset  plant,  real  estate.  ^ 
Easily  accessible  major  cities.  Good  po¬ 
tential.  Asking  $90,000;  terms.  W.  B.  I 
Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20004.  I 


PACinC  COAST  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  perfect  locale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwood  Brougham  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
afford  it.  Priced  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  B.  Romneya  Dr,,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


WELL-EQUIPPED  Chart  Area  9  week¬ 
ly  in  growing  area.  $40-45M  rash  flow 
Iwfore  publisher's  salary.  $40,000  down 
handles.  Building  also  available  for 
purchase.  Box  7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LEGAL  DAILY 

Newspaiier  specializing  in  publishing 
legal  notices.  Also  job  plant.  GotsI 
growth  and  profits.  $.'>00,000.  Terms. 
Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 


Newspapers  ff'anted 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  desires 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Area  8  or  9. 
Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  by  Northern 
publisher.  Give  sufficient  details  to 
warrant  inspection  in  February.  Box 
46.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


np:wspaper  services 

Composition  Counsellors 

SEEKING  COMPOSITION 
METHODS  COUNSEL? 

Our  practical  experience  and  wide  ex¬ 
posure  to  typesetting  techniques  in¬ 
cluding  systems  and  applications  of 
phototypesetting,  is  available  to  man¬ 
agement.  A  dispassionate  view  and 
honest  appraisal  of  present  facilities 
and  future  objectives,  includes  recom¬ 
mendations  and  on-site  implementa¬ 
tion  of  methods  and  equipment  for 
those  seeking  to  update  their  type¬ 
setting  technology,  Quido  E.  Herman 
&  Associates,  1156  East  Del  Mar  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Calif.  91106  (213)  795-6174. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Composition  Counsellors 

GOING  TO  PHOTO-TYPE? 

Let  us  solve  your  engraving,  labor  and 
cost  problem.  0|>erating  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ing  Plant,  staffed  with  highly  skilled 
crew,  fully  equipped,  finest  references, 
desires  to  relocate,  in  association  with 
growing  newspaper.  Will  contract  en¬ 
gravings  on  large  volume  for  $.059  per 
square  inch.  Box  2124,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Correspondents 

GREAT  BRITAIN— Experienced  U.  S. 
newsman,  resident  United  Kingdom 
with  broad  contacts,  offers  columns, 
correspondent  service,  seeks  special 
assignments  from  dailies,  weeklies, 
l>eri^icals,  trade.  Have  your  own  man 
follow  your  special  interest.  Inquiries 
invited.  F.  Young.  Post  Restante, 
Bristol,  England. 


Features  Available 


EDITORS  OF  OFFSET  WEEKLIES, 
put  "ELI’’— only  cartoon  panel  of  it’s 
kind  on  your  editorial  page;  6-weeks 
free.  Write:  Sharpe  Cartoon  Syndicate, 
2313  E.  7th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. — 
46012. 


BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
"package”  in  Americal  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  weekly  columns  by  Tom  An¬ 
derson.  Dr.  Bob  Jones  (religion).  Bill 
Kennedy,  Marilyn  Manion,  D.  R. 
Segal  and  Carolyn  Anderson  (recipes): 
dress  patterns;  and  cartoons.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  'Best  of  the  Week"  editorials 
selected  from  over  250  publications 
weekly.  Offset  and  letterpress.  Rates 
base<l  on  circulation;  Under  2,600— 
$2.00  per  week:  2.500-10,000 — $3.00  per 
week:  over  10,000 — $6.00  per  week. 
Four-week  free  trial.  Write: 

AMERICAN  WAY  FEATURES 
P.  O.  Box  6429 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 


4.whIi$  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

3-wtelis .  Sl.lO  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wtelis  $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1-week  $1.30  per  line. 


Count  5«e  areraie  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimuni 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Oo  not  send  irreplaceable  clippinfs, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanM’ 
advertisements  until  direct  repuest  Is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  bt  re¬ 
sponsible  lor  thek  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
4-weehs  $1.50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 
2-weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.80  per  line. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  el  berden.  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  chanpes  your  classi- 
fled  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classihed  is  $3.15  per  agate  line— $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numben,  which  ore  mailed  each  day 
at  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

OSO  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Pleae  2-7050 
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NEWSPAPER  SKKVICES 
Features  Availahle 


a 


“TRENn  OF  MINI)"— Weekly  col¬ 
umn.  $2.  Samples  on  request.  H.  B. 
StefTes.  718  In'inn:  Park,  Chicagro. 
Illinois — 6or>I3. 


Newspaper — Magazine  Reps, 

WBLL-ESTABLISHBD  representative 
for  N.Y.C.  area  ii  equipi>e<l  to  Kive 
individual  attention  to  Puldisher.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Mr.  K.  F.  Corfield, 
310  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. — 
10017  (213)  TN  7-3970 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— KEPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


Technical  Assistance 

FIRST  TO  nNAL  —  Valuable  refer- 
«nce  tool  for  editors,  writers,  research¬ 
ers ;  also  advertising  and  newspaper 
libraries.  Sample  copies.  3  for  $1.00 
(plus  25^  postage)  ;  11  different  issues 
in  removable  binder.  $4.00  (including 
postafre).  Proofreaders  Research  in¬ 
stitute,  P.O.  Box  803.  Radio  City  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York,  N.Y,— 10019. 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPLIE.S 

Composing  Room 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  S#4I565.  4 
molds,  3  mags,  blower,  gas  put,  AC. 
Excellent  condition.  See  running  on 
job  work.  Interstate  Ptg.  Corp., 
Plainfield.  N.  J.— 07060.  (201)  756- 

4900 


1968  PHOTON  718-10  and  two  Friden 
LCC  Tape  Units  for  sale  or  for  lease. 
Actual  operating  time  less  than  200 
hours.  Save  many  thousands.  Sets  from 
7-pt.  through  36-iit.  Extra  film  maga- 
xines  and  other  pluaaes.  Equipment  lo¬ 
cated  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
available  immediately.  Contact  John 
Stafford,  Daily  News,  Greenville,  Mich. 
—48838.  Ph:  (616)  764-5641. 


DISPLAY  MACHINE  FOR  SALE 
Due  to  conversion  to  Offset 
(7-4-4  Intertype  No.  23721  with  quadder 
and  saw.  electric  pot,  six  mold  disk  and 
molds,  equii>ped  with  Spartan  head- 
letter  type  faces,  14-i>t,  18-pt,  24-pt. 
SO-pt  and  36-pt  all  2-letter  mats  except. 
SO-pt  and  86-pt  Italic  included  in  30-pt 
and  36-pt  type  face  and  sixes  sent  on 
request.  Price  19,000  F.O.B.  Elyria, 
Ohio.  (Tall  or  write  Leo  J.  Carle,  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram.  Elyria.  Ohio  44035. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINT(TRAFT  ROTRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTO  WRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPS(X), 
Berlin,  Wise.  54923,  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


FRIDEN  BQUIPMEa^T— Justowriter 
Recorder  and  Reproducer,  with  Motor¬ 
ized  Tape  Punch  (will  set  justified  8 
or  12-pt.  type);  Typro  headliner,  16 
Bodoni  bold  fonts;  and  accessories. 
All  three  years  old— in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  CJourier,  1012 
Frank  Leu  Bldg.,  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama— 36104;  or  call  (205)  262-5491. 


TWO  LINOTYPE  MACHINES,  model 
6,  with  gas  pot.  one  magazine,  Margach 
feeder;  model  14  with  gas  pot,  4  molds, 
3  main  and  1  auxiliary  magazine, 
Margach  feeder,  Mohr  measure  control, 
swinging  keyboard.  Both  good  condi¬ 
tion,  machinist  maintained.  Contact  Gil 
Bailey,  Production  Mgr.,  Daily  Star- 
Herald,  Scottsbiuff,  Nebr.  —  69361. 
Phone  etdiect  (AC  308)  632-6116. 


HALFTONES  MUDDY?  No  detail?  I>et 
jm. Duralumin  Base  clean  them  up. 
Ask  Jack  Moore,  ^1,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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Mscliinery  &  Supplies 

iUY  OR  SEU  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&PS  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Composing  Room 

JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCER.  Press- 
wire,  8-pt.  Newstext  SN  62578,  recon- 
ditionol,  1967.  Under  Friden  mainten-  I 
ance.  On  standby  basis  since  converting  I 
our  romp  system  Feb.,  1968.  Price  ; 
$.->00.  W.  P.  Hastings.  THE  MILTON  ! 
STANDARD,  Milton,  Pa.— 17847.  ! 

COMET  UNOTYPE,  No.  1945,  TTS  : 
unit.  No.  4106.  Model  32  Linotyiw,  No. 
52427  and  Model  29  Linotype,  No. 
6:1463,  both  with  quadder  and  saw. 
Model  8  Linotype,  No.  22992,  three 
magazines.  Call  or  write  David  H.  Cly- 
mer,  El  Dorado,  Kansas.  Times.  316- 
321-1120. 


bX)R  SALE  —  LINOTYPE  Model  35A 
Mixer;  Serial  Jp620:i6,  fully  equipi>ed. 
$4,000.  I 

LINOTYPE  Model  8.  Serial  #51784R.  j 
with  TTS  Unit;  Mat  Detector.  $2,000.  | 
John  Sillmon,  THE  DAILY  INDEPEN-  ' 
DENT.  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  Ph:  (704)  ' 
933-2181.  I 


TTS  MULTI-FACE  Perforator  6764 
Stand.ard  SN  776.'i.  Teletypist  Service, 
1265  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


10  LINOTYPES  &  INTERTYPES,  all 
motlels,  some  with  quadders.  Linotype 
and  Ludlow  mats.  Saws,  Repro  Proof 
Presses,  etc.  The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co.. 
Inc.,  26200  Greenfield,  Suite  #8,  Oak 
Park,  Mich. — 48237.  Ph:  (313  )  399-2525. 

INTERTYPE,  F-22  $1500;  INTER¬ 

TYPE.  F-44,  $3000;  Two  JAMPOL 
PUSHERS,  $200  each;  WHIRLER, 
Chemco  plate,  $40 ;  ELECTRIC 
MOTOK,  .5hp.  2-speed.  208v.  $.300;  MAT 
DRIER,  Alico  Evenray,  $60();  BLUE 
PRINT  Machine,  26",  $.500;  Two  Elec¬ 
tric  traveling  PAPER  ROLL  HOISTS. 
$150;  PUMP,  Ingersol-Rand  centrifugal 
water.  200gpm  at  100',  $300.  Contact 
A.  Dummer.  The  Oregonian,  1.320  S.  W 
Broadway,  Portland.  Oregon  97201,  or 
call  503  226-2121,  Ext.  :)04. 


2  MODEL  5  TTS  LINOTYPES.  No's 
68994  and  68725;  magnetic  feeders; 
mat  delevlois;  standard  oi>eratir,g  units. 
Both  Linotypes  machinist-maintained 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Uae<l  less 
than  2  shifts  per  week.  $9,250  per  ma¬ 
chine,  price  includes  installation  on 
your  floor  (100-mile  radius  N.Y.C.)  with 
:t0-day  unconditional  guarantee.  Easy 
terms  available.  Can  )«  seen  running. 

JMC  PRINTING  (DRPORATION 
445  Northern  Boulevard 
Great  Neck.  N.Y.— 11021 
Ph:  (516)  487-8300 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers'  Supply  Corp.,  (NAPS(X)), 
Berlin.  Wise.  54923.  and  25  W.  45  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery  I 

BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 
up  for  newspaper  bookkeeping.  Will 
handle  imyroll,  display  advertising 
sales  and  clastified  contract  advertis¬ 
ing  sales.  Will  automatically  compute 
sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news-  { 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  within  a  , 
group  of  newsiMipers.  Machine  can  also 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  available. 
Burroughs  E2100  accounting  machine 
with  100  totalizers.  Available  now. 
Economist  Newspapers,  6959  S.  Har¬ 
lem.  Chicago,  III.  60638.  (A(j  312) 
586-8800. 


NEAR  COMPLETE  DAILY  newspaper  | 
letter-press  equipment  including  20- 
page  tubular  press  with  all  stereotype, 

5  linotypes  (6,  14  and  Comet),  full 
page  shaver,  near  new  8-eolumn  Ham¬ 
mond  E-Z  caster,  Richards  router, 
glider  and  Ben  Franklin  saws,  2  Mor¬ 
rison  slug  strippers,  cabinets,  galleys, 
Elrod.  25  turtles,  page  chassis,  some 
aluminum,  quantity  of  lino  metal,  etc. 
Priced  for  quick  sale — jroing  offset  in 
February.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  Ad- 
dressograph  1955  complete  unit — cabi¬ 
net  and  accessories  with  5,000  plates — 
$1,200.  Box  1766,  EMitor  &  Publisher, 


HAMMOND  GILDER  SAW,  Model  (L3, 
No.  1273.  Morrison  Slug  Strip|)er.  No. 
SS-1810.  EJrod,  electric  pot.  No. 
IC4708E.  Rouse  Miterer,  No.  £^292.  8- 
Beard  turtles.  12-turtle8,  steel  wheels. 
Call  or  write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Do¬ 
rado,  Kansas,  Times.  316-321-1120. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  S'TA'nC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  nvifc; 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3565 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  Very  attractively  priced! 
Scott  Press  eight  16-page  units— extra 
high-speed  antifriction  multi  unit:  one 
color  hump;  folders;  reels;  drives; 
motors.  Immediately  available,  (jon- 
tact:  Charles  C.  Sibre,  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  MU 
8-0300. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 

Manufactured  1955 
6-Unit  96  Page  Press 
2SA'’  Cutoff — 90®  Stagger 
Rated  at  62,500  iph 
3  Color  Half  Decks 
Double  Folders 
Double  Upper  Formers 
Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters 
AC  Unit  Type  Drive 
Tension  Plate  Lockup 
Excellent  Condition 
Available  First  Half  1969 

For  Sale  Exclusively : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  ,year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  mach. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

I  FOR  SALE:  GOSS  High  Speed,  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Press.  6  units,  1 
color  cylinder.  Double  former,  double 
I  folder.  Cut-off:  22\".  Sub-structure 
!  height:  ll'-O".  Cline  reels  and  auto- 
I  matic  tensions.  Two  100  HP  Cline- 
I  Westinghouse  motor  drives  and  con¬ 
trollers,  208-volt,  3-pha8e,  60-cyele. 
Press  offered  complete  w/Cutler-IIani- 
mer  Conveyor,  dual  ink  pumps,  and 
ink  tank.  Offered  "as  is,  where  is" 
in  Riverside.  Calif.,  where  it  m.ay  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  in  lata 
I  Spring,  '69.  Address  inquiries  to 
Richard  McConnell,  Gen.  Srvs.  Mgr., 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  800, 
Princeton,  N.  J. — 08640. 


FOR  SALE)— 10-U.  SCOTT  PRESS 
Manufactured  1948 
22%"  cutoff — 90®  stagger 
5  color  humps 
2  separate  foldsrs 
(each  with  double  formers 
and  double  upper  formers) 

Many  Reverses 
Reels,  Tensions  ft  Pasters 
I  AC  Unit  Drive 

Little  Used — Excellent  Maintenance 

For  Sale  Exclusively: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACR.  CORP. 
I  1720  Cherry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PrsM, 
2  Folders  each  with  %  and  %  fold  in¬ 
cluding  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Priced  to  move  now  I  The  Joseph  Shel¬ 
don  Co.,  Inc.,  26200  Greenfield,  Suite 
#8.  Oak  Park.  Mich.— 48237.  Ph:  (318) 
j  399-2525. 

6  UNIT  HOE  LI'THOMASTER  high 
speed  heavy  duty  newaiiaper  press ;  one 
color  hump:  Printmaster  folder:  ^4 
!  folder  with  trimmer  and  gluer.  Avail¬ 
able  April  1,  1969.  Lease  purchase  for 
$2494.30  per  month.  American  News¬ 
papers.  4120  North  38th  Drive.  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85019.  Phone  (602)  272-.'i631. 


GOSS  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROLLER. 
No.  616.  Best  offer  will  take  it.  Call 
at  once  as  we  must  move  it  out  on 
Feb.  1  to  make  room  for  our  change 
over.  David  H.  CTymer,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas,  Times.  .316-321-1120. 


AUCTION  SALE 

By  Virtue  of  a  Security  Agreement 
Foreclosure.  I  will  sell  on  Saturday. 
E’eb.  1,  1969,  at  noon,  at  619  B  .South 
Oakley  St.,  Santa  Maria,  California, 
one  (1)  3  Unit  FAIRCHILD  NEWS 
KING  PRESS.  Model  475.  complete 
w/COLOR  KING  Folder  (%  and  % 
fold)  w/air  compressor,  1-ton  electric 
hoist,  etc.  Press  built  1967. 

BEN  SLAVKIN.  Auc+ionesr 

6.31  S.  Towne,  Los  Angeles  90021 
Phone:  (213)  624-0374. 


FROM  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
COLOR  FLEXIBLE  HOE 
SUPERPRODUCTION  PRESSES 

6-Unit,  four-color  couples 
.Sui>erim|H>Be<l  angle  bars — Turning  Bay 
RTP — Geared  for  52,500  per  hour 
Dual  Ink  rails  and  reverses 
Hoe  ink  pump  system 

Available — Approximately  12  Months 
May  be  inspected  on  edition 

For  Sale  Exclusively. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


SCOTT  PRESSEIS  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21%  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  8/2  E'olders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  ft  Pasters:  Trackage 
ft  Tumtablee. 

Located;  N.Y.  Post 
Available.  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Host  attractively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOaATBS 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-a9u 


SCOTT  PRESS— BUY  ALL/PART! 
6-Unit  Scott  newsimper  press,  SHt'* 
.3536  and  3188,  4  units  are  late  motW 
with  ball  bearing  bushings:  22%"  cut¬ 
off  ;  double  folders  to  %  fold.  hMvy 
duty  conveyors:  extra  color  fountains: 
stripping  attachment:  tabloid  setter  and 
one  color  hump. 

6  Scott  3-nrm  reels  and  Jones  automatic 
tensions;  transfer  tables,  turntables  and 
trackage  around  press. 

2-1 25/7  Vi  DC  press  drives  with  controls 
and  push-button  stations. 

2-150  KW  GB  electric  rectifier  sets  for 
converting  from  AC  to  DC. 

R-Ton  oval  metal  pot  with  Kemp  immer¬ 
sion  heaters  and  dual  carburetors. 

2  Pumps  and  Spouts. 

2  Wood  Junior  Autoplates,  S#’s  8202 
and  8313  with  two  vacuum  pumps. 

1  Wood  Standard  Autoshaver  #7459. 

1  Goss  curved  plate  router  #64. 

1  Sta-Hi  Master  Former  #B-6003. 

All  stereotype  machinery  equipped  with 
AC  motors  and  controls. 

THE  JOSEIPH  SHELDON  CO..  INC. 
262U0  Greenfield,  Suite  #8 
Oak  Park,  Michigan—  48237 
Phone:  (313)  399-2525 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Presses  &  Machinery 


16-PAGB  GOSS  UNITUBB  #741  and 
•toren  equipment.  Good  care — minimum 
UM  runnins  8,000  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabnsh,  Ind.  46992. 

Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16" — Dual  Spindlea — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

I'ubular  Stereotype  Equipment 
INVENTORY  CLEARANCE 
Vacuum  Back  Casting  Boxes 
Plate  Finishing  Machines 
Chipping  Blocks 
Overstocked — Bargain  Prices 
Offered  Reconditioned  and  Guaranteed 
Call.  Writ*  or  Wirt 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
Now  Style — 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER,  No. 
916275.  Richards  Tubular  Router,  Model 
1,  No,  453,  Tubular  Plate  Chipping 
Block.  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  No.  591.  Duplex  Tubular 
Vacuum  Casting  liox,  water-ctwled, 
with  gas  metal  pot.  32  page  chases. 
6,000  lbs.  combination  metal.  Call  or 
write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Dorado, 
Kansas,  Times.  3 1 6-32 1 -1 1 20. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

WANTED:  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  3 
magazines,  electric  i>ot.  Claremont 
Press,  316  San  Leandro  Way,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. — 94127. 

USED  PHOTON  613,  forward  reading. 
Will  pay  considerably  lass  for  backward 
reading.  Southtown  Economist,  6969  S. 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chisago,  III. — 60638. 
(AC  312)  686-8800,  ext.  2. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
VIRKOTYPB  OR  EadBOSSOGRAPH 
Ralph  Louden 
Columbus  Stationery  Co. 

3107  W.  Broad  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio— 43204 
Phones:  276-1760;  279-0616 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Expanding  Liberal  Arts  Department 
wants  qualified  Journalism  teacher  with 
experience  in  Radio-Television.  Apply : 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
101  Lord  Hall,  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Maine  04473. 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Modern,  growing  evening  daily — 81,000 
circulation — seeks  experienced  Business 
Manager-Accountant.  Must  understand 
accounting  principles  and  procedures, 
be  able  to  prepare  financial  and  an¬ 
alytical  statements  and  direct  business 
office  activity.  Initiative  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nical  competence  desirable.  Excellent 
atarting  salary,  merit  increases,  gen- 
•rous  benefits.  Give  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience,  education  and  references  in 
first  letter  to:  Kankakee  Daily  Journal, 
180  S.  Bearborn  Ave.,  Kankakee,  Illin- 
ois— 60901. _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Man  for  outstanding  opportunity  in 
nuuiagement  of  middlewestern  daily 
newspaper,  14,000-16,000  circulation. 
Wanted  immediately.  Applicant  shouUI 
have  general  newspaper  background, 
including  administrative  and  super¬ 
visory  experience,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  over  complete  ’*on-the- 
JMe"  rest>onsibility.  Write  Box  136, 
Editor  A  Publisher,  with  details  of  ed- 
ncation,  experience,  references,  etc. 


Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 


GENERAL  MANAGEHI  for  Illinois 
weekly  newspaper — 6,600  community, 
offset.  Send  complete  resume.  Box  94, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  there  must  be  a 
top-flight,  high  quality  advertising  di- 
rector-adm  i  n  i  strator. 

One  that  has  no  personal  problems, 
and  would  be  able  to  devote  his  full 
time  and  energy  to  building  the  full 
potential  of  a  fast-growing  6-day  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  6.  Ehccellent  salary 
plus  quarterly  bonus  on  performance. 
He  must  know  department  store  selling 
as  well  as  small  accounts:  he  should 
be  willing  to  go  out  into  the  field  and 
help  our  salesmen;  he  must  be  able 
to  plan  executive  sales  meetings;  he 
must  instill  confidence  in  his  staff ; 
he  will  be  expected  to  participate  in 
community  affairs;  he  must  be  a  leader. 
We  would  expect  this  man  to  have  a 
minimum  of  10  years'  experience.  Age 
is  no  barrier.  He  must  have  clear-cut 
references.  We  do  not  want  a  job- 
hopper  or  a  person  just  seeking  a  job. 
He  must  be  career-minded  and  willing 
to  grow  with  our  newspaper.  Please 
send  complete  resumd — not  mimeo¬ 
graphed — along  with  any  other  pertin¬ 
ent  information  that  will  help  con¬ 
vince  us  that  you  are  the  man.  An¬ 
swer  your  future  calling  today!  Box  78, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Rapidly-expanding  weekly  newspaper 
chain  in  Oregon.  Opportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  management.  Salary  auto 
expense.  Please  send  comprehensive 
resum6  to; 

CLARK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  INC. 

1336  N.  W.  20th 
Portland,  Oregon— 97209 

ASSISTANT  Circulation  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  combination  neede<l  for 
40M  daily.  Must  be  strong  on  currier 
promotion.  Send  full  iletails,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Write;  Dallas 
Cleland,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Review,  116  W.  Winton  Ave.,  Hay¬ 
wood,  Calif, — 94644. 

BOY  CREW  MANAGER  —  Earn  3250 
to  3300  |>er  week  organizing  Boy  Crews 
for  rapidly-growing  East  Coast  subur¬ 
ban  newspaiier.  Ba.se  salary:  $175.00. 
Must  have  previous  experience.  EVill  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  Write  Box  130,  Exl- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  TO  CM— SUrt  $8,000  per 
year  plus  bonuses.  EVee  life  insurance; 
company-paid  retirement ;  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Car  furnished  for  business  and 
personal.  Position  requires  experience*! 
man  who  can  assume  heavy  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  leading,  training  and  supervis¬ 
ing  large  adult  motor  route  home  de¬ 
livery  operation.  We  are  an  A.M.  daily 
and  Sunday  with  new  plant  scheduled 
for  ’69.  Write,  furnishing  complete  i 
details  personal  and  axperience.  Elast 
Coast.  Mid-Atlantic.  Box  66,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

STRONG.  HIGHLY-RESPECTED  paid 
weekly  (Chart  Area  8)  in  fabulous, 
booming  market  needs  3  District  Ad¬ 
visors.  Starting  salary  $126.00  weekly 
plus  excellent  car  allowance  and  bonus 
plan  coupled  with  other  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  These  are  career  opportunities  and 
offer  an  unlimited  future  in  return  for 
a  job  well  done.  In  strict  confidence, 
tell  us  about  yourself.  Elxperience,  age, 
marital  status,  etc.  Box  109,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


CIRCULATION  Promotion  Manager, 
with  vision  and  imagination,  for  70,000 
daily-Sunday.  E'ringes  -f-  car.  Unusual 
opiwrtunity  for  advancement.  Outline 
experience  and  required  starting  salary. 
Box  134,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
6-day  morning.  Chart  Area  2,  needs  a 
"take-charge”  man  who  can  work  with 
branch  managers  and  carrier  crews. 
This  can  be  a  rapid  stepping-stone  ui>- 
wards  for  the  right  person.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  128,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher, 

WANTED:  One  bright,  young  “mind" 
to  work  just  a  "heartbOTt"  from  the 
circulation  managership  of  an  out¬ 
standing  Elastern  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Send-  resumd  to  Box  92, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher, 

CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGED 
Take  complete  charge  morning  delivery 
in  Elast.  Opportunity  and  excellent  ad¬ 
vancement.  E\ill  details  Including  salary 
requirements  first  letter,  please.  Box 
118,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  circulation  man  as  sui>er- 
visor  or  district  manager  with  The 
Hartford  Times,  a  memlier  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group.  Position  requires  man  who 
can  assume  responsibility  in  leading, 
training  and  suiwrvislng.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
future  for  right  man.  Send  resumfi  and 
salary  requirements  to  John  M.  Slocum, 
Personnel  Manager,  The  Hartford 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential. 


Classified  Advertising  tion  can  achieve  high  income  and  broad 

_ _ _ _ _  management  rceponsibility. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGEHt,  me-  Exi^lent  fringe  benefits  Including 
dium-sized  metropolitan  daily.  Highly  profit-sharing. 

competitive  area.  You  must  ^  aggres-  Please  submit  details  of  experience,  ac- 
sive,  persevering,  and  bring  with  you  complishments  and  compensation  hie- 
fresh,  new  ideas  and  excellent  man-  tory,  which  will  be  held  in  strict  con- 
agerial  background.  Send  resume  to  fidence,  to  Stuart  Paddock,  Paddock 
Business  Manager,  The  Herald-News,  Publications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  277,  Ar- 
988  Main  Ave.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — 07066.  lington  Heights,  III.— 60006. 
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"  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIE-IED  SALESMAN 
The  Modesto  Bee  has  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  exiierienced  riassified  salesman. 
Permanent,  full-time  txnition.  Salary 
from  $126  to  $200  plus;  excellent  em¬ 
ploye  lienefits.  Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  ,lo:  McClatchy  Newspapers 

Personnel  Department,  21st  A  Q  Sts., 
Sacramento,  Calif. — 95816. 


DIR.  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
We  are  seeking  an  energetic,  dynamic, 
personable  and  capable  executive  to 
head  well-staffed  claaeifiad  department 
currently  billing  over  3-million  linee, 
with  potential  unlimited. 

This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
one  qualified  to  undertake  a  responsible 
and  top  management  position  with  a 
progressive  quality  new^iaper  chain 
located  26-miles  Northwest  of  Chicago 
in  one  of  the  fastest-growing  suburban 
areas  in  the  country. 

Presently  publishing  tri-weekly  (Mon. 
Wed.  A  E'ri.)  plus  Sunday  Shopper, 
about  to  go  daily  (Mon.  through  Fri.) 
The  man  who  performs  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  can  achieve  high  income  and  broad 
management  responsibility. 

Excellent  fringe  benefits  Including 
profit-sharing. 

Please  submit  details  of  experience,  ac¬ 
complishments  and  compensation  his¬ 
tory,  which  will  be  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  to  Stuart  Paddock,  Paddock 
Publications,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  III.— 60006. 


Order  Blank 


Address 


lip  Code- 


Clastiflcation. 


□  AMign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  dally 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

■OITOa  A  raaUSHia  •  UO  ’nird  Avosss  •  now  Yorii.  New  York  1IMI22 
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HELP  ANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


ATTRACTIVE  SALARY.  bonui. 
frinKes,  plus  strong  opportunity  for 
advancement  for  proven  display  man. 
Layout  ability  important.  Middle  sire 
mumjng  and  evening  daily.  Write  Box 
40.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADViaiTISING  opportunities 
with  an  excellent  offset  daily  newspaper 
in  Centre  and  Blair  counties  (Pa.)  for 
men  with  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications ;  top 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  schools  and 
university.  Replies  confidential.  Also 
circulation  and  editorial  positions  open. 
Write  fully  to:  Clarence  E.  Hess.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr..  Pennsylvania  Mirror. 
Box  P-10.  State  College.  Pa.— 16801. 


EXPERIB24CED  AD  MANAGERS 
Newspaper  in  major  west  coast  mar¬ 
ket  needs  to  expand  its  staff  with  key 
managerial  openings  in  Retail,  fun¬ 
eral  and  Classified  sales  departments. 
We  are  looking  for  experienced  man¬ 
agers  who  can  show  us  evidence  of 
sales  production  in  competitive  situa¬ 
tions.  We  expect  managers  to  spend 
9(yTc  of  their  time  on  account  calls, 
want  managers  who  can  get  their 
salesmen  to  knock  on  doors.  Please 
provide  complete  background  and  job 
history,  with  special  emphasis  on  sales 
production  records.  Write  Box  82,  Eld- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER 

Top  22,000  six-day  daily  seeks  working 
manager.  Must  have  experience  in  staff 
direction,  initiative,  and  desire  to  move 
up  in  management  in  a  few  years: 
should  be  above-average  in  details  and 
have  knowledge  of  classified. 

Only  family  man  of  good  habits  who 
can  supply  work  and  personal  refer¬ 
ences.  Good  pay;  top  fringes:  $18,000 
company-paid  life  with  family  cover¬ 
age  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  and  major 
medical;  good  retirement  plan  with 
The  Stasffcr  Croup. 

Write  in  detail: 

Ralph  A.  Clark,  General  Mgr., 
THE  DAILY  INDEPENDENT 
Grand  Island,  Nebr. — 68801 

NEED  AD  MAN  who  wants  to  earn 
part  interest  in  growing  Florida  offset 
weekly.  Owner  retiring.  Write  fully 

to  Box  120,  Blditor  &  Publisher. _ 

THIS  IS  YOOJR  OPPORTUNITY  to 
join  the  display  advertising  staff  of  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune.  There  is  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  salesman  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience.  The 
Tribune,  located  25-miles  south  of  San 
Francisco,  is  an  award-winning,  em¬ 
ployee-owned,  evening  newspai>er  with 
a  growing  circulation  of  more  than 
22,000.  We  offer  you  salary,  plus  a 
rewarding  bonus  plan,  plus  mileage, 
plus  profit-sharing.  Write  or  phone  Jack 
de  Figueiredo,  Advertising  Manager, 
Re<lwood  City  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  5188, 
Re<lwood  City,  California,  94064.  (AC 

415)  365-3111. _ 

N.Y.C.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  has  sev- 
eral  attractive  opportunities  for  com¬ 
petent  local  diwlay  salesman.  Salary: 
$150-a-week  -j-  commissions,  profit- 

sharing,  expenses,  and  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Write  giving  full  details,  back¬ 
ground  and  experience.  Box  131,  Ed- 

itor  &  Publisher. _ 

NATIONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  national  advertising  salesman 
with  2  or  more  years’  exiierience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  all  fringe 
benefits,  salary,  commensurate  with 
ability  and  experience.  Send  resume  to: 
R.  D.  Rittler,  National  Advertising 
Manager,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Peoria, 

Illinois  61601. _ 

ADVEarnSING  SALF,SMAN,  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  operate  independently,  sought  by 
newspaper  chain  in  Zone  2.  Old,  well- 
established  company  with  young,  ag¬ 
gressive  management  offers  excellent 
future  to  man  with  ideas  and  drive. 
Salary  and  fringe  benefits  above-aver¬ 
age.  Write  fully  to  Box  112,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

RETAIL  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
with  layout  experience,  (jood  salary, 
vacation,  sick  leave,  pension  plan. 
Write:  John  Cellar,  Advertising  Mgr., 
Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Fla. — 
33040. 
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RETAIL  SALESMAN  with  broad  ex¬ 
iierience  in  display  advertising.  We 
want  a  self-starter  who  can  build  new 
business  through  modern  selling  tech¬ 
niques.  We've  a  terrific  sales  story  that 
can  meet  and  beat  all  competitive  chal¬ 
lenges,  the  kind  of  a  "sell"  that  real 
pros  can  sink  their  teeth  into  and  de¬ 
liver  big !  We’ll  |>ay  up  to  five-figures, 
for  this  kind  of  man.  He’ll  have  over 
220,000  circulation  in  the  daily  evening 
field  to  back  him,  published  in  the 
most  modern,  automated  plant  in  the 
country.  He  and  his  family  will  enjoy 
the  stimulating,  cultural  advantages  of 
life  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities 
in  the  world — Located  in  Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Age  is  no 
factor.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALE.S  MANAGER  —  Ambitious  Los 
Angeles  suburban  weekly  group  needs 
shani,  high-principled  man  who  is  a 
natural  salesman,  can  generate  busi¬ 
ness  himself,  recruit  and  train  sales¬ 
men.  We  are  in  a  growth  situation  with 
big  plans  and  want  a  man  who  will 
live  in  a  very  desirable  community,  take 
over  the  sales  leadership  and  build  a 
better-than-average  future  for  himself. 
We  will  pay  a  good  wage  to  start,  plus 
gasoline  and  a  share  of  the  gross.  If 
you  are  now  employed  and  feel  you 
have  nowhere  to  go,  this  may  be  the 
opis>rtunity  you  have  l)een  looking  for. 
If  you  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
the  business  this  will  be  a  plus,  but  our 
prime  interest  is  in  your  ability  to  sell 
and  motivate  salesmen.  If  you  fill  the 
bill  write  in  full  confidence.  Box  164, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

DUR  POLICY  of  promoting  from  within 
has  left  us  needing  two  skilled  aggres¬ 
sive  general  assignment  reporters  to  re¬ 
place  those  who  have  moved  up.  We 
stress  creative,  imaginative  writing  by 
top  reiKjrters  who  know  how  to  dig  and 
aren't  afraid  of  hard  work.  This  is  a 
bright,  hard-hitting  small  morning  daily 
in  Northern  N.  Y.,  in  a  beautiful  year- 
round  recreational  area.  Write:  Lee 
Lapensohn,  Editor,  Press-Republican, 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  12901. 


EXPERIE3(CED  COPY  EDITORS 
We  need  three  top-notch  copy  editors 
for  our  morning-evening  operation  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  able  to  do  tight 
and  bright  editing  job  and  turn  out 
better-than-average  headlines.  Bright 
future  for  those  who  meet  our  exacting 
standards.  Competitive  salary  schedule 
and  all  fringes.  Send  resume  and  ex¬ 
pected  salary  to  Box  22,  Ekiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE’RE  SHOPPING  EARLY  for  a  re¬ 
porter  to  go  to  work  in  April  on  a 
15,000  circulation  afternoon  daily  on 
the  Oregon  Coast.  Want  iiersonable 
man,  able  to  write  crisp,  interesting 
news  stories  and  handle  120  camera. 
Reporter  we  hire  will  replace  20-year- 
man  retiring  from  key  beat.  Send  clips 
and  background  to  Editor,  The  World. 
OxM  Bay,  Oreg. — 97420. 


COPY  READER — Experienced  deskman 
who  can  cope  with  young  reporters. 
Daily — N.J.  metropolitan.  Box  121,  Ekl- 
itor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  weekly,  southern  New 
England,  able  to  produce  lively,  read¬ 
able  publication.  Salary  $10,000  and 
fringes.  Must  be  strong  on  layout,  fea¬ 
tures,  local  coverage.  Printed  by  offset. 
Box  26,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  a  sharp  guy  or  gal  to 
handle  Hanover,  N.  H. — Dartmouth 
College  lieat.  Experience  or  J-grad  pre¬ 
ferred.  Full  benefits.  40-hour  week. 
Send  resumi  to  Stephen  Taylor,  Man¬ 
aging  Eklitor,  Valley  News.  West  Leb¬ 
anon.  N.  H. — 03784. 

COPY  EDITORS — Must  be  experienced 
with  ability  to  lay  out  attractive  pages: 
must  be  able  to  move  copy  quickly  and 
accurately.  Not  interested  in  para¬ 
graph  markers,  clock  watchers  and 
malcontents.  One  of  nation’s  fastest 
growing  newspapers  in  peninsular 
E'lorida  .  .  .  paper  that’s  going  places 
fast  with  excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  and  liberal  fringe  benefits, 
including  pension  plan  and  profit-shar¬ 
ing  plan.  Box  70.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTERS 
If  you  have  the  talent  to  report  and 
write  about  government  in  all  its 
phases,  or  if  you  can  produce  features 
about  people  in  all  their  activities,  we 
have  the  opportunities  for  you  on  the 
night  staff  of  the  leading  daily  in 
(Central  New  Jersey.  Box  79,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTERS  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  potential  for  advancement 
by  progressive  6-day  daily  in  attractive 
Zone  3  university  community.  Convert¬ 
ing  to  offset.  Aggressive  news  policy. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
E'ringe  benefits.  Send  full  resume  to 
Box  32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  p.m.  daily  in  CThart 
Area  3.  Emphasis  on  local  coverage 
makes  city  e<litor  a  top  man  in  our 
operation.  Opportunity  to  move  up  to 
managing  editor  within  six  months  to 
right  man.  Salary,  fringes,  working 
conditions,  living  conditions — all  good. 
Box  60,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLUE-RIBBON  WRITER 
Our  growing,  hard-hitting  group  of 
weekly  newspapers  has  an  opening  for 
a  top  professional  with  the  ability  to 
gather  and  write  the  significant  story 
of  metropolitan  interest.  Above-average 
salary  for  this  position  requiring  above- 
average  talents.  Write  and  tell  us  about 
yourself,  your  interests,  previous  as¬ 
signments,  and  views  on  presenting  the 
week’s  top  story.  Robert  G.  Hoig,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor.  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S. 
25th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  68107. 


ALL  'ROUND  NEWSMAN,  experienced, 
aggressive,  for  growing  daily  news- 
pai>er  in  pleasant  resort  area.  Zone  6. 
Box  74.  I^itor  &  Publisher. 


GENE’RAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
with  some  experience,  or  recent  J-grad- 
uate,  for  19,000  daily  in  Zone  5.  Salary 
open.  Let’s  talk.  Box  62,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BDITOR-MANAGE7R  for  Morgan  Coun¬ 
ty  Herald,  county-seat  weekly  at  Mc- 
Connelsvill,  Ohio,  with  over  4,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Good  plant  and  equipment  in¬ 
cluding  job  printing  department.  Fine 
community.  Good  opportunity.  Previous 
management  experience  not  necessary 
if  you  have  the  qualifications.  Write 
or  call  Harry  Case.  Kenton  Times.  Ken¬ 
ton,  Ohio  43326. 


REPORTER  —  FUTURE  EDITOR  — 
for  upstate  N.  Y.  weekly  chain.  Must 
be  able  to  assume  full  responsibility  for 
news  program.  Box  44,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  offset  daily 
about  to  move  into  new  plant  in  West¬ 
ern  Washington.  Need  experienced 
newsman  with  college  degree  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  7-member  staff  and  three 
outlying  news  bureaus.  Contact  Ned 
Thomas'.  Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Ph:  (AC  206)  452-2345 
days;  or  452-2401  evenings. 


REPORTER  with  a  competitive  edge, 
who  wants  the  freedom  to  deveiop  in¬ 
dividual  style  of  writing.  16  M  daily 
in  growing  college  town.  Top  fringe 
benefits.  Richard  C.  Kerr.  Editor,  YPSI- 
LANTI  PRESS,  Box  280,  Ypsilanti, 
Michigan  48197. 


CONNECnCUT  ABC  WEEKLY,  win- 
ner  of  national  general  excellence 
awards,  has  number  two  editorial  spot 
o|)en.  Position  requires  investigative 
ability  necessary  for  comprehensive 
treament  of  important  town  issues  such 
I'S  zoning,  assessments,  right-of-way 
condemnations,  etc.  Liberal  salary. 
Write  The  Trumbull  Times,  Trumbull, 
Connecticut  06611. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  one  to  three  years’ 
experience,  to  cover  area  schoolboy 
sports  and  alternate  on  desk  with  4- 
man  sports  staff.  Top  pay  and  excellent 
l«nefits.  Ideal  working  conditions  on 
afternoon  daily.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  sharp  individual.  Phone 
or  write:  Carl  Dingier,  Odessa  Amer¬ 
ican,  Odessa,  Texas — 79760. 

FOOD-FEATURE  WRITER,  experi- 
enced,  lively  writer  for  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  metro  daily,  Sunday.  To  $8,900 
with  contract  increase  July  1969.  Send 
resume  and  clips  in  confidence  to  Box 
113,  £3ditor  St  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


aTY  HALL  REPORTER— Chance  to 
learn  and  grow  with  evening  daily  soon 
to  convert  to  offset.  Excellent  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  due  to  three  reservoirs 
in  area.  Ideal  community  in  which  to 
raise  a  family.  Competitive  salary, 
benefits.  Contact  Ken  Weaver,  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash,  Ind. — 46992. 


NO.  2  SPORTS  JOB  OPEN  on  SOM. 
6-day  daily ;  some  desk  work.  Chance 
to  write  college,  high  school  si>orts. 
Resume  to  Executive  Editor,  Sun-Bulle¬ 
tin,  60  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.— 
13902. 


POLITICAL  WRITER 

Interpret  i>olitics  and  govern¬ 
mental  problems  for  the  suburban 
newspai>er  group  that  this  year  won 
first  for  general  e.xcellence  in  lioth 
the  state  and  the  nation. 

Add  depth  reporting,  research  for 
editorials,  and  feature  writing  in 
an  area  that  produces  some  of  the 
top  political  talent  in  the  state. 

Must  be  able  to  organize,  dig.  in¬ 
terview,  and  write  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  style  necessary  to  keep  our 
rapidly-growing  organization  mov¬ 
ing  ahead. 

A  top-paying  job  with  excellent 
salary  growth  potential.  Area  5. 

BOX  99,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


NIGHT  EDITOR  for  38,000  p.m.  subur¬ 
ban  daily.  Excellent  pay,  benefits.  30- 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Box  105,  ^itor  & 
Publisher 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Growing,  19-M  New  England  daily 
offers  opportunity  to  energetic,  con¬ 
scientious  person  with  administrative 
ability  and  editing-writing  experience, 
to  work  with  enterprising,  capable  staff. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Send  resum4 
to  Box  116,  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 


HIGH-QUALITY  NEBRASKA  OFT'SET 
daily  wants  imaginative  news  editor  to 
turn  good  paper  into  excellent  one. 
Vacancy  due  to  approaching  retire¬ 
ment.  Will  hire  right  person  now  or 
later.  Box  110,  Blditor  St  Publisher. 


OLTR  GROUP  has  oi>enings  for  si>orts 
writers  and  general  reporters.  Good 
advancement  possibilities.  A.  V,  Lund, 
General  Mgp*.,  Shaw  Newspapers, 
Dixon,  Ill.— 61021. 


SCIER4CE  WRITER  interested  in  medi¬ 
cine  for  weil-established  bi-weekly  med¬ 
ical  magazine,  circulating  to  all  prac¬ 
ticing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send  resumd. 
Reply  to  Personnel  •dice.  Modern  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications,  4015  W.  65th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55435. 


WE’RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  COUPLE 
of  crackerjack  reporters  who  are  self¬ 
starters,  like  to  dig  and  want  to  tell 
it  like  it  is.  There  are  no  sacred  cows 
for  this  aggressive  and  fast-growing 
medium-size  p.m.  daily.  We’re  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  soon-to-open  Florida 
Disney  World  in  a  medium-size  town 
that’s  beginning  to  boom.  Top  pay  and 
fringe  benefits.  Our  goal  is  excellence 
and  we’re  receptive  to  new  ideas.  Box 
101,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  WANTED 
Reporter  for  lively  ad-free  newsweekly 
in  Washington  to  write  as  ho  sees  it. 
Spot  news  and  features  stressing  human 
interest,  humor,  how-to-do-it,  Washing¬ 
ton  interpretation  for  businessmen. 
Good  writer,  hard  worker  can  move  to 
top  quickly  in  fast-growing  small  firm- 
Some  short  air  trips  required.  Prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  non-smoker,  rewrite  ex- 
iwrience,  high  intelligence.  Salary 
liberal — open.  Mail  resumd,  samples, 
to:  Oil  Week,  628  NationaJ  Press  Bldg-> 
Washington,  D.  C. — 20004. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  news¬ 
men  with  writing  and  editing  back¬ 
ground  and  good  editorial  judgment 
who  likes  working  with  people.  Good 
starting  i>ay  with  bright  prospects.  Box 
104,  Editor  St  Publisher. 
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COAL  WRITER 

Major  coal  company,  located  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  area,  ia  seeking  a  hiKhly  quali- 
Sad  writer  with  newspaper  reporting 
background  and  a  knowledge  of  the  coal 
industry.  Duties  will  include  speech¬ 
writing  and  the  development  of  a  good 
rapport  with  the  news  media,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  and  dissemination 
of  news  and  feature  stories  on  new 
mining  techniques,  health  and  safety 
advancements,  environmental  improve¬ 
ments,  industry  problems,  and  other 
relatetl  topics.  Submit  applications  to 
Box  98,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


reporters  .  to  $9,300 

COPY  READERS  .  to  $9,700 


East  Coast  metropolitan  daily.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits.  Write  in  confidence 
to  Box  108,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HiJOR  I-BAOrE  BASBRAIX  WUITEH 
Metro  daily  has  opening  for  sports- 
writer  with  baseball  speciality  and  de- 
airing  travel  on  big  league  circuit.  Po- 
lition  requires  column,  feature  writing 
ikilla,  as  well  as  top  reporting.  Begin 
with  spring  training.  Box  102,  Editor 
k  Publisher, 


NO.  2  SPOT  ON  A  NO.  1  PAPER 
The  l)est  of  two  worlds  is  yours  because 
there’s  time  to  do  significant,  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  in  your  ix>sition  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  ^itor. 
you'll  play  a  key  role  in  determining 
the  content  of  our  papers  and  directing 
our  13-man  staff.  We’re  presently  re-  ' 
iarde<l  as  one  of  the  best  in  our  field  | 
and  are  in  process  of  expanding  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  even  better  iia|)er. 

We’re  looking  for  a  bright,  creative 
writer  who  can  <lemon8trnte  his  man- 
agonent  ability.  Attractive  salary,  full 
benefits  program.  (Chart  Aren  7). 
Write  Box  177,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  S.  W. 
Connecticut  needs  a  man  or  woman 
able  to  write,  interview,  photograph 
and  makeup  magazine.  Write  experi¬ 
ence  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  173,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  smpll  daily  news* 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  pejik  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 

A  metropolitan  7-day  morninjr  news¬ 
paper.  in  Chart  Area  8.  is  expanding 
iU  or>erations  and  has  oi>enin(rH  for 
qaulified  young  people  for  all  types  of  , 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors.  e<litorial  writers. 
^>ecial  writers.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  exi>erience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  160,  iklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Salaries  better-than-average. 
Good  l)enefit8  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Quality  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2  seeks 
top-quality  newsman  ready  for  execu¬ 
tive  position  as  city  editor  at  $10,000- 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Box  171,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  prixe-win- 
ning  6-day  daily  strong  on  local  cover¬ 
age.  Some  exi)erience.  or  we’ll  train 
talented  lieglnner.  Write  or  mil:  Editor 
Rowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily  News.  (616) 
782-2101. 

REPORTERS  (8|K>rts  or  general) 
COPY  READERS 

B^inning  and  experienced  journalists 
will  be  considered  for  positions  on 
morning  or  evening  staffs  of  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Gocxl  salary,  liberal 
fringe  Itenefits.  Congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  city.  Send  resume  to  Kenneth 
Tinderholm.  Personnel  Dept.,  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  Duluth, 
Minn.  -55801. 

WIDE-AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

*0.000  evening  daily  in  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area  wants  nightside  re- 
Porters  who  knows  how  to  work  on 
•Bjoys  it.  Five-day,  37 '/4-hour  week. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  off.  $183.50  for 
experience.  Write  Joseph  S.  Jen¬ 
nings.  Executive  Editor.  The  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  Elizabeth.  N.  J.  07207. 

editor  6c  publisher 


FARM  EDITOR  for  15,500  circulation 
ofiiset  daily.  O'Ur  farmer  award-winning 
editor  has  retired.  Excellent  opi)ortun- 
ity  for  capable  e<litor-writer  to  further 
develop  this  position.  Photography  heli>- 
ful  but  not  required.  Ideal  community. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Please 
submit  resume  references,  and  samples 
to  P.  G.  Dauhel,  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio  43420. 

REPORTER  for  170,000  dominant 
Florida  daily  located  in  the  bold  new 
city  of  the  South.  Growth  situation  with 
company  that  draws  its  news  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  ranks.  Modern,  yenr-old 
plant.  Fringes  you’d  exi)ect.  Write: 
Personnel  Dir..  Times-Union/Journal, 
Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — 3’201. 

LOOKING  FOR  CHALLENGE 
AS  WELL  AS  CHANGE? 

If  you’re  just  looking  for  another  job 
— any  job-  -forget  us. 

We’re  expanding  our  stafT,  not  just  to 
add  people,  but  to  nild  talent,  drive 
and  depth  to  New  York  State’s  lively 
capital  city  p.m.  We're  Icxiking  for: 
REPORTERS  who  have  insatiable 
curiosity  and  who  love  to  dig  for  the 
story- w  i  t  h  i  n-the-story . 

DESK  MEN  who  not  only  can  hone 
copy,  but  who  are  adept  at  or  interested 
in  page  layout. 

women’s  Dei>artment  Reis/rter  who 
can’t  wait  to  write  some  si>rightly 
stories  on  what  today's  young  mar- 
rieds  and  others  are  doing  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  tmlay’s  living. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  who  can  cover 
scholastic  siMrts  with  imagination  and 
style  and  who  would  like  to  write  a 
regular  column,  too. 

If  you’d  like  the  challenge  and  pro¬ 
fessional  satisfaction  of  working  on  a 
newspa|)er  noted  for  the  quality  of  its 
coverage  ami  the  courage  of  its  e<litorial 
l>oliey — and  soon  to  have  the  finest  new 
plant  in  the  nation — semi  a  complete 
resume  noting  which  opening  you’re 
interested  in.  to:  Rol>ert  K.  Illingworth, 
Executive  News  Editor.  The  Knicker- 
lK>cker  News,  24  .Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.— 12’20l. 

SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER,  goo»l  ,V  I 
day  afternoon  daily.  Camera  exiwi-  | 
ence  desirable,  or  he  willing  to  learn.  | 
Good  pay,  fringes.  Progressive  city.  | 
fine  sch(K)ls,  new  college.  Write:  Pub-  | 
lisher,  Riverton  Ranger,  Box  993,  River-  , 
ton,  Wyo.  —  82."i01. 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR  —  Gal  who  knows 
women  are  interested  in  more  than 
engagements  and  we^ldings  and  can 
pixxiuce  bright,  readable  pages.  Zone 

2  me<lium-Bize<l  paper.  Write  Box  I. 'it. 

Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  for  50.000  i 
afternoon  daily  in  Philadelphia  area. 
Depending  on  exi>erience,  initial  salary  [ 
is  $122  to  $183.  Hours  are  7  a.m.  to  : 

3  p.m.  Professional  work  climate.  Mail 
details  to  Box  151,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  RE  LOOKING  FOR  A  YOUNG  re- 
I>orter  with  ambition  to  learn  "ins”  and 
"outs’’  of  business  and  financial  re- 
IM>rting  in  one  of  the  cities  where  news 
is  made  Miami.  Fine  opportunity  to 
lie  No.  2  on  financial  staff  of  prize¬ 
winning  Miami  News.  Write  Business 
Editor,  Larry  Birger,  P.O.  Box  615. 
Biscayne  Annex,  Miami,  Florida  33152. 


WE’LL  GIVE  YOU  A  TITLE  and  a 
good  salary,  too  if  you  won’t  let  the 
title  interfere  with  your  desire  to 
gather,  edit,  and  lay  out  news.  Work¬ 
ing  city  editorship  open  on  our  growing 
9M  daily  in  growing  I5M  city  in  Zone 
4.  Send  details  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  152,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER 

Career  ot>portunity  for  versatile  writer 
with  five  or  more  years’  of  newspaiier 
and/or  press  association  experience  in 
news  bureau  of  major  mid-western 
corporation.  Feature  background,  prior 
public  relations  experience  and  photo 
editing  ability  definite  pluses.  Salary 
generous  and  open,  plus  many  extras. 
Send  resume  to  Box  142,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

for  January  25,  1969 


NEWSMAN 


We  need  an  aggressive  newsman  from 
I  "  weekly  or  daily  who  can  handle  chal¬ 

lenging  job  with  leading  Michigan  mag¬ 
azine  which  also  demands  interest  in 
"public  service"  (not  a  utility),  public  re- 
I  I  lotions,  plus  some  radio  and  TV.  Basic 

I  I  writing  and  editing  skills  are  all  you 

j  I  need  along  with  WILLINGNESS  TO  LEARN 

I  j  and  creativity. 

We  prefer  a  Michigan-based  man.  Sta¬ 
ble  employment;  outstanding  employee 
benefits  and  rapid  promotion.  U.S.  and 
I  I  foreign  travel  possibilities— with  wife. 

I  I  Submit  salary  requirements,  samples  of 

I  =  by-line  stories  with  resume  to: 

Special  Handling,  c  o  Mr.  Roberts 
I  I  Box  1968 

I  I  Detroit,  Michigan— 48231 

I  j 

I  I  All  ivqnirien  kept  confidential 
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\  nr  I-  CrMT/^n  I  REPORTEK  to  cover  the  field  for  the 

^Hltr  tUilUK  !  weekly  Wilton  Bulletin,  Wilton,  Conn. 

I  Three-paper  firm  ronvertinK  to  offset. 

Key  news  management  iMwition  for  vVe’ll  train.  Ph:  Mr.  Nash  (203)  438- 

a  suburban  newspai>er  ^roup  that  I  G545. 

this  year  won  first  for  K^neral  ex-  |  ■ — - 

cellence  in  lajth  the  nation  and  the  |  EDITOR-WRITER 

state.  l>irect  5-man  copy  desk  and  With  ability,  imagination,  decree,  some 
play  major  role  in  guidini;  and  de-  exjterience  for  expanding  PR  depart- 
veloping  reitorlers.  ment  of  leading  national  cor|)oration. 

I  Etliting  home  office  employee  newspai>er 
Must  be  astute  journalist  who  is  an  ,  will  he  primary  resiionsibility.  Imli- 
efficient  leader,  adept  at  copy  i  vidual  selectecl  will  also  work  on  pub¬ 
editing.  and  deilicated  to  pr<wlucing  licity  projects.  Excellent  pay,  lienefits. 

excellent  new.spajiers,  i  Downtown  Chicago  location.  Etiual  op- 

j  portunity  employer.  M  &  F.  Send 

A  to|>-paying  job  with  excellent  resume  and  salary  reciuirements  to  Box 

growth  potential  for  rapidly-grow-  |  140,  Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

ing  oiganization  in  dynamic  subur-  | - -  ■  -  — 

ban  market.  Chart  Area  5.  MANAGING 

,  EDITOR 

BOX  165,  EDITOR  &  PUBl-ISHE'R  want  a  man  who  cares  about  the 

real  issues  in  a  growing  society.  Ite- 
lievea  a  newspaper  can  do  something 
about  them,  and  has  the  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  staff  in  that  direction. 

Although  our  own  c(»mmunity  receives 
top  priority  coverage,  our  influence 
reaches  lieyond  the  city. 

Among  the  qualities  that  count  with 
us  are:  imagination,  enthusiasm,  writ¬ 
ing  talent,  management  experience,  and 
a  liberal  viewijoint.  W'e  prefer  a  col¬ 
lege  gra<luate. 

Full  e^litorial  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity.  Five-figure  starting  pay.  Complete 
fringe  l>enefits.  Me<lium-8iie  midwe«tern 
city  that’s  ideal  for  raising  a  family. 
BOX  174,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


DBSKMAN  with  desire  to  advance  is  \  Free^l^ance 

needed  as  assistant  city  e^litor  by  med-  - - - - - - — - - - - 

ium-size  p.m.  daily  in  Southeast  Penn-  WRITERS— PHOTOGRAPHERS 

sylvania.  Starting  pay  is  $190  for  37Li-  CARTOONISTS  WANTED! 

hour  week,  no  Sundays.  ^S^d  full  de-  BnterUinment-oriented  national  Ubloid 
tails  to  Box  145,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  weekly  needs  your  talents.  Write  for 

sheet.  Include  brief  resume  and 
NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY:  All-around  some  samples,  to  Editor,  Bachelor’s 
take-charge  newsman  by  rapihly-grow-  BEAT,  Box  2201,  Phoenix,  Az. — 85002. 

ing  weekly.  Applicant  must  he  first-  -  -  —  - - ^  ■ 

rate  in  reporting,  features,  headlines.  TRUCK  DRIVERS — They  are  our  prim- 
l>age  layout  plus  photography  and  ary  interest.  If  you  want  to  write  about 
weekly  column.  Demanding  job  re-  their  work,  leisure,  problems,  and  fam- 
quires  high  qualifications  and  versalil-  Hies,  we  want  you  ^  our  team, 
ity.  Ideal  resort  area  with  year-round  Stringrers  needed  in  major  cities :  also 
golfing  on  Phoenix  outskirts.  Send  full  need  photographers.  Write:  Open  Road 
resume,  references,  salary  requirements,  and  the  Professional  Driver,  1016 
News-Sun.  P.O.  Box  280,  Sun  City,  Florence  St.,  Fort  Worth,  Te.xaa— 
Ariz.  —  85351.  (602)  933-0114.  76102. 


EDITOR  for  modern  offset  newspaiier 
group  in  suburban  Chicago  area.  Fine 
oiH)ortunity  in  top  IcK'ation.  Send 
resume,  present  availability  and  initial 
salary  requirements.  All  replies  held 
confidential.  Box  148,  £<litor  &  Pu)>- 
lisher. 

EDITORS 

Nationally-known  bcxik  publishing 
house,  established  for  over  60  years, 
has  ofiening  for  editors  at  several  ex- 
lierience  level.  Previous  book  eiliting  or  : 
newspHt>er  copy  rewrite  exi>erience  is  ! 
desirable.  Salary  and  level  ojien  de-  j 
{lending  on  previous  ex|ierience.  Send  ( 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  j 
161,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Miscellaneous 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

OPENINGS  IN  PENN.SYLVANIA 

All  types.  Write:  P.N.P.A. 

2717  N.  Front  St.,  Harri»burjf,  Pa.  17110 

Offset  Personnel 

NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  Three  off¬ 
set  pressmen  to  ot>erate  Fairchild  News 
King  press.  All  applicants  considered. 
Call  Bill  Miller  (201)  667-2200. 

CONVmnTNG  TO  OFFSEH'— (k)es  Ur¬ 

PASTE-UP  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

We  need  a  top-flight  cold-type  produc¬ 
tion  person  for  Cape  Cod’s  largest  circ¬ 
ulation  weekly.  Must  know  ad  make-up. 
page  lay-out  and  familiar  with  photo 
offset  precess.  flood  potential  on  fast- 

banite.  Want  offset  pressman  with 
camera  knowledge.  9.500  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  California.  Union  shop.  Letter- 
preas  Stereo  experience  helpful  next 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks,  P.O. 
Box  780,  Watsonville.  Calif.— 95076. 

growing,  county-wide  coverage  news¬ 
paper.  Salary:  $165-iier-week  start. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  E'rank  E’alacci, 
Caiie  Cod  News.  Hyannis,  Mass.  — 
02601.  Ph:  (617)  77.3-1.591. 

PRESSMAN-S’TEREOTYPER 
Permanent  ixwition  for  experienced 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  Fairuggia,  Press  Room  Foreman,  i 
’The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 

Operators— Machinists 

paign,  III.  61820. 

PACIFIC  STARS  AND  STRIPES  has 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  ex|:erienced. 
for  semi'weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Laken  rejirion.  Excellent  workintr  condi- 
tionR.  lienefitR.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eschbach.  North  Man¬ 
chester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 

immediate  openings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  detail!  on  experience,  edu¬ 
cation,  dependents,  and  availability  to; 

PHO’TON  OPERA’TORS  for  offset 
daily:  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate — new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer,  Idaho  Free  Press, 

Production  Manager.  Pacific  Stars  and 
Strir>es,  AP(}  San  Franciaco,  Calif. — 
96503. 

Box  88.  Nampa,  Idaho  83651. 

Vr  A  CnJTXTICf'l*  rNd'I>ATVNI>  KT^ta. 

Printers 

At.HlIN  IJN  1 -tin  HiKA  1  \IK  tor  JNew 

Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertypes, 
lyudlow  and  Elrod,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write:  Publisher,  Alamogordo  Daily 
News.  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private  , 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as-  ' 
pects  of  printing:  able  to  utilize  and  1 
supervise  college  students  ns  part-time  | 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotype  operators  and  floormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Boh  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald. 

complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc.,  j 
to  President:  Northland  College;  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 

38879  Mentor  Ave..  Willoughby.  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 

portunity  employer. 

COMBINATION  JOURNEYMAN 
ASSLSTANT  FOREMAN 
(Night  Shift) 

OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR:  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more.  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 

Experienced  on  Goss  3-unit  Letter- 
press.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Daily  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails.  experience,  past  employera.  etc. 
Write  Box  2078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR.  exi>erienced; 
capable  of  setting:  ads  without  mark-up: 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Aden  Advertising  Services, 
Inc..  564  W.  Adams  St..  ChicaRO,  III. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  comiiosing 
room  foreman  for  17,000  O-evening 
progressive  daily  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pa.  Write  full  details  and 
salary  expected  to  General  Mgr..  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 

FLOORMAN  OR  PUNCHER  for  after¬ 
noon  paper  in  beautiful  Rocky  Mountain 
city.  Box  2129,  Etlitor  &  Publishser. 

Photonraphvrs 

PH0T0(;RAPHER  with  newspaper  ex- 
j»enence  needed  by  46.000  daily  near 
Philadelphia.  Pleasant  workinp:  condi¬ 
tions  anil  opportunity  for  ingenuity. 
Pay  rate  is  3107  to  $1^0.  Hox  13S,  Bl- 
itor  &  Publisher. 

CHICAGO  SUBURBS  offset  typesetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc. 
2457  Ridge  Rd..  Lansing.  III.  60438. 

COMPOSING  FOREMAN,  experienced 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

in  both  hot-  and  cold-type  operations 
for  20,000  circulation  daily  in  South- 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER- 
JOURNEYMAN 
3-Unit  letterpress.  Modern  plant  lesa 
than  two  years  old.  Excellent  benefits. 
37%  hour  week.  Recreation  and  ed¬ 

eaatern  univ'eraity  town.  Give  complete 
background  information  on  education 
and  experience.  Excellent  insurance 
program  and  retirement  benefits,  and 
opportunity  to  grow  for  right  man.  Box 
2087.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ucational  center.  Contact  James  K. 
Adams,  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbon- 
dale.  III.— 62901.  (AC  618)  549-5391. 

SHOP  SUPERIN’TENDENT  for  8.500 
circulation  semi-weekly.  Presently  hot- 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  experi¬ 
enced.  with  special  emphasis  on  camera 
and  Btripping,  for  ix>st  as  assistant 
foreman,  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing.  Area  2.  Box  1940.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

metal;  converting  to  offset  within  a 
year ;  so  need  man  experienced  in  offset 
production  to  help  in  organizing 
change-over.  Box  1894,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEED  WORKING  FOREMAN  to  or¬ 
ganize  efficient  composing  room,  plan 
new  methods  for  15,000  Zone  5  hot- 
type  daily.  ITU.  Offer  excellent  salary, 
all  lienefits  in  prosperous  city.  Inter¬ 
view  essential.  Send  resum4  to  Box 
2008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRES.SMAN — Immediate  openings  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equipment.  35-hour  week ; 
holidays:  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
1111  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertiae- 

Production 

of  Loa  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

COMPUTER  OPPORTUNITIES 
Rapid  growth  company  wants  experi- 
encol  nien  to  train  customers  in  the 
application  of  computerized  typesetting 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  luburban  N.  Y.,  using  3-deck, 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
■tereotyper.  $7%  hour  week  ;  top  wages; 
non-union:  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

systems.  A  knowledge  of  computer  dis¬ 
play  mark-up.  photo  comp  and  hot- 
metal  essential.  Travel-challenge-op- 
portunity.  Apply;  Composition  Sys¬ 
tems,  Incorporated.  325  Ontral  Ave., 
White  Plains.  N.  Y.— 10606.  Ph.  (914) 
761-7800. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Public  Relations 


SHARP  PR  GAL 

Creative  Virsinia  advertieins  agency 
needs  perceptive  femaie  public  rela¬ 
tions  writer  with  furniture  or  fashion 
background;  advertising  copy  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  essential.  Graci¬ 
ous  living  in  city  of  100,000  in  beauti¬ 
ful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Claude  Har¬ 
rison  &  Co.,  7  Mountain  Ave.,  S.E., Roa¬ 
noke,  Va.— 24002.  (AC  703)  344-5B91. 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE 

Academic 


YOUNG  EDITOR,  36,  must  have  release 
from  pressures  for  personal  health. 
Seeks  post  with  academic  enviorninent 
in  Areas  3  or  4,  preferably  in  small 
college  community  or  with  PR  office  of 
small  college.  Resume,  references  on 
request.  Would  prefer  all  communica¬ 
tions  confidential.  Box  48,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
SALARY  TO  $18,000 
One  of  our  member  N.P.C.  agencies  is 
a  consultant  to  a  large  Eastern  utility. 
This  firm  needs  a  person  to  take  fuli  i 
resiKtnsibility  for  ali  public  relations  ' 
activities  in  a  large  region  centered  in 
a  medium-sised  city  with  superior  liv¬ 
ing  conditions  and  excellent  educational 
facilities. 

For  further  information,  send  name, 
address  and  ’phone  number.  It  wouid  { 
help  to  include  a  paragraph  on  experi-  | 
ence  and  educational  highlights  but  a 
formal  resumi  is  not  necessary.  Our 
member  agency  will  contact  you.  All 
contacts  will  be  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  No  charge  for  services  to  ap¬ 
plicant. 

Department  A 
NATIONAL  PERSONNEL 
CONSULTANTS 
381  N.  York  Road,  Suite  19 
Elmhurst,  Illinois — 60126 


CREATIVE  PH.D,  51— Book  author, 
Ebctensive  business,  advertising.  P.R., 
photography,  writing,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Southeast.  Box  123,  Eid- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  ADMINISTRA'nVB  and/or 
teaching  imsition.  West  Coast  or  South¬ 
west.  Experience  in  administration, 
teaching,  media.  B.J.,  M.A.,  advertis¬ 
ing.  mass  communications ;  presently 
with  acrre<lite<l  J-School.  Box  147,  M- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  liberal  arU 
college  in  New  England  seeks  director 
for  news  bureau.  Outstanding  opportu¬ 
nity  for  newspaper  man  who  wants  to 
get  into  college  work.  Duties  include 
writing  regular  releases  and  features; 
writing,  editing  and  laying  out  monthly 
alumn  tabloid;  handling  relations  with 
news  media.  College  degree  required. 
Send  resumi,  samples  and  salary  re-  | 
<iuirement8  to  Box  34,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
Usher. 


Administrative 


"YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINCTTON." 
Correspondent/advertising  rep.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer,  researcher,  government 
liaison,  spare/time  sales — newspaper, 
trade  magazine,  radio.  TV.  Office  in 
D.  C.  area.  Jerry  Gordon,  1401  Wilson 
Blvd.,  Arlington,  Va. — 22209. 


BUSINES.S  MANAGER.  Accountant 
and  assistant  to  publisher  with  16 
years’  exi>erience  on  small  daily  de¬ 
sires  more  challenging  ixmition.  Cost- 
conscious.  Excellent  references.  Write 
Box  153,  Ealitor  &  Publisher. 


OUT.STANDING  OPPORTUNITY  in 
de\’elnping  PR  program  for  truck  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  industry-wide,  national  or¬ 
ganization.  Must  write  clear,  concire 
copy;  neat  in  apiwarance.  energetic 
and  willing  to  accept  direction:  no 
prima  donnas  need  apply.  Excellent 
fringe  lienefits.  Salary  in  excess  of 
$15,000.  Newspaiier  exi)erience  prefer- 
rol  but  not  essential.  Applications  in- 
vitol  from  Chart  Areas  1,  2,  3,  and  5. 
S«‘nd  complete  resume  to  Box  155,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Jmiustrial/Technical  PR  Writers/ 

Account  Executives  Wanted 
We  need  several  goo<l  writers  who  have 
several  years  ex|>erience  with  an  in¬ 
dustrial  PR  agency  or  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  a  trade  magazine.  They  should 
lie  broiidly  familiar  with  industrial 
processes  and  l>e  able  to  handle  tech¬ 
nical  terms,  especially  in  the  chemicals, 
electrical  and  mcLalworking  fields. 
Ability  to  work  with  engineers  in  de¬ 
veloping  technical  articles  and  case 
histories  ^s  important.  If  you  have,  in 
addition,  experience  in  planning  and 
implementing  complete  programs  for 
industrial  accounts  this  is  an  excep¬ 
tional  opiiortunity  for  you.  We  are  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  PR  organiza¬ 
tions.  We  have  a  steady  growth  record 
and  an  impressive  list  of  clients.  We 
are  highly  competitive  on  salaries  and 
offer  e.xtremely  liberal  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  lionus.  profit-sharing  and  non-con¬ 
tributory  pension  plan.  The  positions 
we  have  open  are  in  our  headquarters 
office  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Send  your 
resume,  in  complete  confidence,  to: 

Box  23,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMAN  (2)  for  a  major  N.  Y. 
newspaper  feature  syndicate,  for  Illin¬ 
ois  and  Oklahoma  territory.  Ebeperi- 
enced.  preferably  associated  or  work¬ 
ing  newspapermen,  perhaps  retired  and 
wishing  to  au^ent  their  income.  Gen¬ 
erous  commissions.  Write  stating  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  136,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RESPON.SIBI.E  POSITION  ailvertising, 
promotion,  or  news.  Suburbia  trained. 
Offset  or  letterpress.  Management- 
oriented.  Awards-winner.  Cost  efficient 
thorough  planner.  Seeks  change.  Chi¬ 
cago  or  Areas  8.  9.  Box  143,  Eiditor  4 
Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


EXPERIE:NCED  NEWSPAPERWOMAN 
dreams  of  having  a  boas  who  knows 
and  pays  for  good  work.  Service  ad¬ 
vertising  accounts  or  dispatch  work. 
Why  tie  your  best  salesmen  down  with 
detail  work?  Box  157,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


20  YEARS’  ON  A.M. ;  p.m.  and  Sun¬ 
days  over  100,000  to  196.000  as  CM, 
SM  and  DM.  Now  ready  to  direct.  Top 
references,  resume  on  request.  Box  122, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM — 11  years’  experience 
on  20.000  ABC  p.m.  Likes  to  work  with 
hoys.  Anxious  to  start  now.  Box  87, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


25  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Will  relocate.  Box  162. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


"OLD  ORDERl  CHANGETH’’— Experi¬ 
enced  Washington  writer,  38.  MS-J, 
seeks  new  Washington  job  in  January. 
Box  11.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ED  ITOR /WRITER,  well-qualified  and 
fully  experienced,  including  photo¬ 
graphy.  desires  return  to  newspaper 
work.  (Currently  editor  West  Coast 
magazine).  Age  36,  married;  will  re¬ 
locate  outside  California.  Write  Box  56, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


50%  COMMISSION.  Sell  our  weekly  | 
col.imn  as  a  sideline.  Now  running  in  I 
16  papers — 10,000  to  250,000  circulation. 
Twenty  i>apers  at  $5  will  give  you  or 
your  heirs  $2,600  annually.  Firm  con¬ 
tract.  For  samples,  details,  tear  sheets, 
going  rates,  write  to  Box  35,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  EnilTOR-WRITER.  31.  med¬ 
ical  school  background,  heavy  publica¬ 
tions  experience,  distinguished  refer¬ 
ences,  versatile.  Seek  communications 
job  in  drug  or  other  company,  founda¬ 
tion,  university,  or  publishing.  Box  37, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


STAMP  COLUMNIST,  international 
award-winner,  seeks  additional  outlets. 
Col.  Leonard  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Box  4993, 
Clearwater,  Fla. — 33518. 
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IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Editorial 


ATTENTION 
PENNSYLVANIA  SPORTS  EDITORS 
(and  other  states,  too) — ^Thoroug-hbred 
neing  coverage  requires  exi>erienced 
writer  with  good  connections  through- 
gut  sport,  among  contemirarariee. 
Offer  IS  years'  experience,  handicap¬ 
ping,  covering  ntajor  races  and  25 
years  as  sports  editor.  References  in- 
dude  nation’s  top  sports  editors,  race 
writers.  Will  consider  reasonable  offer 
Immediately.  Box  43,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GIVE  YOU  tight  copy  editing,  head¬ 
lines  with  Lord's  Prayer  on  head  of  pin. 
Prefer  over  50,000  circulation — Zones 
1,  2,  6.  Box  72,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


KANAGING  EDITOR — Young  family 
man,  extensive  exi>erience  as  editor — 
iteks  small,  medium  daily.  My  record 
will  prove  worth  to  well-established 
organization.  Now  employed,  top  refer- 
tncee.  Full  control,  salary,  benefits 
key  factors  in  search  for  permanent 
position.  Box  38,  Blditor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD.  25,  with  M.A. 
(Journalism)  seeks  position  on  sports 
staff.  Thorough  knowledge  of  sports. 
Bkix  47,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO  EDITOR — Seven  years’  daily 
aperience  as  award-winning  photog¬ 
rapher-writer.  and  photo  chief.  Now 
directing  photo  operations  for  large, 
national  corporation.  Seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Box  137,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYREADER— WIRE  EDITOR 
Top  skills ;  was  on  N.Y.  Journal-Amer- 
ican;  early  50's.  Eixpect  good  pay. 
Available  late  Feb.  Area  2.  1.  Please 
pve  full  details.  Box  115,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TOP  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Experience,  maturity,  know-how. 
Box  132,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.VEWS-MANAGING  EDITOR— Have  hit 
dead-end  after  10  years’  as  key  cog  on 
inef.-o,  editor  small  daily,  administrator 
40,000  newsroom :  strong  on  dai  ly  plan¬ 
ning-packaging — letterpress  or  offset; 
need  top  challenge-responsibility  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  86,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


.SPORTS  EDITOR,  mature,  ambitious. 
Has  gone  as  far  as  iiossible  with  i>res- 
ent  small  chain,  would  like  optmrtunity 
to  work  in  bigger  setup.  J-grad,  vet¬ 
eran.  available  immediately.  Strong  be¬ 
liever  in  local  coverage,  features,  col¬ 
umns,  pictures.  Box  158,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DESKMAN  big  Western  daily  wants 
more  work  on  smaller  pai>er.  Box  176. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  SPO’RTS  WRITF:R  in 
N.  Y.  Team  coverage,  deskman.  fea¬ 
tures.  News  background.  Interested  in 
Areas  8  and  9.  Box  I.IP.  Editor  A  Piil'- 
lisher. 


^CELLENT  WRITER,  at  executive 
job  top  papers — 41-  seeks  to  escape 
same  old  grind,  writing,  journalism  or 
otherwise.  Bo.x  16.'f,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  STAY  IN  WASHINGTON, 
D-C.  area.  BA.  MA;  10  years’  reporting, 
editing  ex|>erienre.  Female.  $7,500-38,- 
000.  Box  169,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  aiRRESPONDENT,  full 
or  part-time.  Highly  experience*!.  Based 
Los  Angeles.  Will  work  on  retainer 
only.  Bo.x  168.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  PAGE'  LACKS  LIFE? 
Assistant  editor  7  years’  on  Southern 
California  daily.  Tops  in  writing,  lay¬ 
out.  etc.  Experience  alone  rates  more 
than  current  $150  salary.  Hard  worker. 
W.  Likes  California.  Box  156.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWS  EXECUTIVE  with 
family  seeks  job  overseas.  Alaska.  Ha¬ 
waii.  Northwest,  in  June.  Know  wire 
wrvice,  newspajiera.  TV.  Box  167,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


Production 


SEARCHING  FOR  IDAHO  OR 
WESTERN  MONTANA  WEEKLY 
which  needs  capable  family  trio  (man, 
wife,  daughter)  to  take  over  managing, 
editing,  operating.  Now  on  staff  of 
daily,  we  long  for  free<lom  and  friendly 
life  of  small-town  newspaperhood.  Write 
Box  170,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST.  1  will  be 
available  in  4  to  6  months  for  a  re¬ 
sponsible  spot. 

I  have  22  years’  of  solid  experience  as 
an  investigative  reixjrter,  rewrite  man. 
copyreader,  editor  and  publisher.  I 
have  won  major  journalism  awards 
including  •  Gold  Typewriter  Award  of 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Reoorters’ 
Association  •  Page  One  Award  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  New 
York  Local  •  Television’s  Big  Story 
Award.  I  have  been  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
nominee  5  times. 

I  am  no  job-hopi>er.  I  am  a  39-year- 
old  family  man  who  would  relocate, 
preferably  in  Florida.  Calif,  or  Ari¬ 
zona  for  the  right  opportunity. 

Box  144,  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


SPORTSWRITEK  EDITOR  ...  has 
silent  career  working  on  one  or  two- 
man  staffs,  would  like  chance  to  show 
ability  in  bigger  organization.  J-grad, 
veteran,  available  soon.  Hard-working, 
imaginative,  reliable.  Box  141,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Free-Lance 


WASHINGTON — Professional  newsman 
with  Capitol  Hill  exjierience  will  do 
articles,  reports,  speeches,  newsletters. 
Box  57,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


MIDWE'ST  WRITER,  lengthy  U..S.  and 
European  experience,  available  for  con¬ 
fidential  assignments— institutional  or 
otherwise.  Highest  quality.  Regret  no 
science.  Box  172,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


COA.ST  NEWS  BUREAU  —  Working 
newsmen  provide  stringer,  feature, 
photo  service  in  Bay  Area.  Specialists 
in  entertainment,  religion,  education. 
Coast  News  Bureau,  885  Waller  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.. — 94117.  Ph:  (AC 
415)  UN  3-6724  or  346-9451. 


Operators— Machinists 

4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experience*! 
all  phases  newspaper  operation,  wouUI 
consider  similar  situations.  G*xid  salary 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405, 
Nampa,  I*laho — 83651. 


HEAD  MACHINIST — Expert  on  all 
TTS,  Computers.  Elektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery ;  very  go*)d  knowl- 
*slge  of  electricity  and  electronics:  abil¬ 
ity  to  tench  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union.  Zone  open.  'Tfip  offers  only.  Box 
39.  E<litor  A  Publisher. 


4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaiter  operation,  woubl 
con8i*ler  similar  situations.  G<K)d  salary 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405, 
Nampa,  Idaho — 83651. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR,  ex- 
irerienced,  with  a  knowle*lge  of  news 
photography.  I  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  p*>8ition  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  rel<x‘ate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3.  Eld- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATOR,  desires  day  situation; 
19  years’  in  newspaper/trade  plant  field. 
Marrie*!,  male,  39.  Zone  oi>en.  Union. 
Available  immediately.  Box  1368,  Eld- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  wants  opportunity  to  learn  ma¬ 
chinist’s  trade  under  journeyman  ma¬ 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St..  Cambridge,  Ohio— 43725.  Ph:  (614) 
432-6146. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  —  Goes 
Urbanite  and  Suburban ;  experienced 
plates,  stripping.  Prefer  small  daily 
or  weekly.  Box  2047,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years — age  43.  metrojKilitan  exi>erience 
on  Goss  and  Colormatic — seeks  medium- 
size  daily.  A-1  references.  Box  1942, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred; 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson,  Rte.  3,  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Feetus,  Missouri — 63028. 

PRESS  A  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotyjie 
*lepartment  foreman — xlesirea  to  go 
back  t*>  Z*)ne  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  In 
'/*>ne  I.  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
K*litor  A  Publisher. 

PRE.S.SROOM  SUPERINTENDENT— 18 
years’  newspaper  supervisory  experi¬ 
ence.  Oiwrated  and  maintained  G*>es, 
H*>e  and  Scott  presses.  Aggressive,  work 
well  with  management.  Box  2074,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 


FOREMAN-PRODUCTION  MANAGBHl 
comp*)eing  r*>om,  12  years’  newspaper 
experience.  Combination  fl<x>rman  and 
Linotype  operator  including  TTS  com¬ 
puter  ty {resetting  operation.  Top  offers 
only — Lreng  Island  preferred;  consider 
Areas  1  and  2.  Box  1567,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  latrer  problems?  18  years’  news¬ 
paper  exirerience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerize*!  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7256 


FOREMAN  —  Large  daily.  Ckmipetent 
in  Linofilm,  ad  and  news  machine  make¬ 
up,  a*I  work.  Now  foreman  in  Linofilm 
*>peration.  Married,  family,  early  $0’s, 
union  member.  Willing  to  relocate,  any¬ 
where.  Box  6,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  assistant 
10  years’  foreman.  Skilled  printer,  in- 
clialing  Photon  an*l  computer  mark-up; 
ITU  versed.  Box  119,  E*litor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  ADMINISTRATOR 
(Web  Offset),  30-year-old  family  man, 
seeks  employment  with  progressive 
daily.  In-depth  knowledge  of  all  phases 
of  Web  Offset  including  pre-press  and 
photo  composition.  B.S.  R*>chester  Inst, 
of  Technology  and  gra*luate  work. 
Working  knowledge  of  circulation  and 
advertising.  Presently  employed  with 
daily.  Box  40,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro*lurtion. 
G(X)d  labor-management  relation  record. 
Box  2039,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Exirerience*!  in  c*)nverting  letterpress 
to  offset.  Young  man,  fully  knowled¬ 
geable  on  all  cold-type  equipment  and 
m*>st  hot-tpye  equipment.  Journeyman 
on  all  photo  compcreition  machines  (not 
Linofilm),  paste-up.  camera  and  strip¬ 
ping  :  exirerience*!  on  Goss  presses.  Bo.x 
89,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographers 

EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
26,  with  BA  in  Journalism,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  photo-min*le<l  newspaper. 
Military  status;  Honorable  Discharge. 
Write:  Larry  Jamison,  1209  Sunny- 
court,  #5.  San  Jose,  Calif. — 95116. 


Public  Relations 


INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  seeks  house 
organ.  Zones  6.  8,  9.  J-degree:  4  years’ 
news  experience;  30;  veteran.  Box  69. 
Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER/EDITOR-PR  advertislng/in- 
dustrial/medical/chemical;  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience  ;  fluent  French,  Spanish.  Box 
41,  Editor  A  Publislier. 


NEWSHOUND,  32,  housebroken  7 
years’  on  top-10  newspapers,  seeks  new 
home  in  public  relations ;  inspire*!  ed¬ 
itor/writer.  Box  68,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  USE  an  energetic  MS-J, 
25,  currently  tra<le  association  PR  Di¬ 
rector,  with  8*)lid  news/feature  experi¬ 
ence  on  consumer,  trade  press,  write 
Box  466,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. — 11735, 
for  resume. 


VETERAN  SPORTSWRITER  interested 
in  college  public  information  or  sixrrts 
publicity  iKisition.  J-gra*l,  capable  of 
teaching;  also  experienced  in  coaching 
track  and  baseball  and  in  recruiting. 
B*ix  166,  E*litor  A  Publisher. 
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Rodgers  Adams 


Memo  from  City  Desk 

The  following  ts  an  excerpt  from  a  Bulletin  Board  state¬ 
ment  by  Rodgers  Adams  to  the  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  after  he  was  appointed  City  Editor  this  week: 

The  fundamental  job  of  the  City  Editor,  as  I  see  it,  is  to 
enable  each  reporter  to  do  the  best  job  he  can.  During  the 
next  six  months,  for  example,  I  want  to  devote  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  improving  the  quality  of  writing  in  the  paper.  I 
don’t  intend  to  do  this  primarily  by 
crusading  against  minor  mistakes. 

The  result  of  this  sort  of  second- 
guessing  is,  at  best,  bland  writing 
that  is  “not  bad”  and,  at  worst,  a 
.sort  of  pinched  and  flinching  style 
that  is  mechanical  and  lifeless. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  mis¬ 
takes  of  grammar  and  syntax,  desk- 
men  and  copy  editors  can  always 
correct  mistakes  if  necessary.  But 
it  is  virtually  impossible  for  edit¬ 
ing  to  add  drama  or  sparkle  or  hu¬ 
man  warmth  to  a  piece,  so  I  want 
to  concentrate  on  getting  these  elements  into  the  copy  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  the  typewriter. 

A  second,  longer-range  project  is  to  help  each  reporter 
to  do  the  best  job  he  can  by  matching  as  much  as  possible 
his  assignment  to  his  talents,  interests  and  goals.  This 
would  involve  some  switches  within  the  existing  system  of 
beats. 

A  thinl,  still  more  distant  project  involves  re-evaluating 
the  correlation  between  what  readers  want  from  the  Star 
and  the  kind  of  staff  organization  most  likely  to  produce  it. 
At  that  point  we  will  be  examining  the  beat  system  itself. 
I  want  to  involve  the  entire  staff  in  discussions  that  might 
lead  to  major  changes. 

I  w’ill  be  working  with  individual  reporters  in  more  de¬ 
tail.  I  want  to  spend  a  day  or  two  out  of  the  office  with  each 
l)eat  reporter,  getting  to  know  you  and  your  beat — your 
problems  and  the  lieat’s  problems.  I  will  also  be  going  over 
various  reporter’s  dupes  in  detail  for  a  week  or  tw'o  at  a 
time.  Some  people  are  likely  to  misinterpret  my  motives  in 
such  efforts.  No  doubt  I  will  be  making  judgments  about 
l)eople  during  those  days  of  intense  contact.  But  it  would 
l)e  high  foolishness  to  try  to  build  a  staff  by  tearing  down 
.staffers,  and  I  am  not  that  sort  of  fool. 

I  W’ill  be  judged  by  my  bosses  according  to  the  amount  of 
exceptional,  imaginative  w’ork  you  do,  not  by  the  mistakes 
you  avoid.  I  have  been  to  enough  evaluation  sessions  to 
know  that  a  reporter  w’ho  is  outstanding  in  one  or  two 
areas  will  l)e  forgiven  more  serious  mistakes  than  a  re¬ 
porter  who  is  merely  average.  If  we  can  find,  develop  and 
show  off  your  areas  of  special  skill,  it  will  w'ork  to  both  our 
advantages. 

We  should  swing  with  inventive  approaches  to  putting 
out  a  newspaper  in  step  with  the  ’70’s  even  if  w’e  make 
•some  mistakes  in  the  process.  And  I  hope  we  will  have  fun 
in  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  working  hard  to  put 
out  the  best  afternoon  daily  in  the  country.  That  may  be  a 
golden  promise,  I  admit.  But  we’re  so  close  to  being  the  best 
now  that  I’d  call  it  a  realistic  hope. 


Historic  Times  copy  given  to  Lord  Thomson 


Toronto 

A  copy  of  The  Times  of 
London,  containing  an  eye-wit¬ 
ness  account  of  the  execution 
176  years  ago  of  Louis  XVI  of 
France,  has  been  presented  to 
Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet,  Cana- 
dian-bom  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  account  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  26,  1793 
issue  of  the  Times.  King  Louis 


was  executed  on  January  21, 
1793. 

The  document  was  presented 
to  Lord  Thomson  at  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  Abitibi 
Paper  Co.  Ltd.  Originally  it  be¬ 
longed  to  George  Aston  of  Boca 
Raton,  Fla.,  a  retired  Canadian 
industrialist.  Aston  gave  it  to 
Paul  E.  Robeils,  chairman  of 
Abitibi. 


Survey  limns  profile 
of  Edit  page  editor 


By  John  F.  Moro 

A  study  of  the  background  of 
editorial  page  editors  and  their 
staffs  was  recently  completed  at 
the  College  of  Journalism,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida.  The  study 
resulted  from  my  thesis  which 
sought  to  investigate  the  edu¬ 
cational  background  and  work 
experience  of  the  editorial  page 
editors  and  staffs  on  the  major 
metropolitan  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country. 

The  papers  had  to  have  a 
daily  circulation  of  over  100,000 
copies  to  qualify  for  the  study 
which  was  conducted  by  means 
of  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  the 
editorial  page  editors. 

The  work  was  carried  out  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dean  John 
Paul  Jones  of  the  College  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
and  Dr.  Harry  H.  Griggs,  di¬ 
rector  of  graduate  studies  at  the 
school. 

In  over-$I3,000  bracket 

A  three-part  questionnaire  was 
mailed  to  editorial  page  editors 
of  119  newspapers  which  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  study.  The  response 
rate  was  comparatively  high. 
Completed  forms  w’ere  returned 
by  62  editors  in  29  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Thus, 
the  response  rate  amounted  to 
slightly  over  50  percent. 

The  survey  results  painted 
the  following  picture: 

The  eilitorial  page  editor  is  a 
married  man  with  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  and  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  $15,000.  He  has  more 
than  25  years  of  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  and,  prior  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  position,  he  was  an  editorial 
writerl 

The  survey  indicated  that  he 
is  about  51  years  old  and  was 
educated  in  either  Journalism 
or  English.  He  has  been  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  less  than 
eight  years,  and  has  not  worked 
in  a  similar  capacity  with  an¬ 
other  newspaper. 

The  study  also  disclosed  that 
the  newspapers  each  had  an 
average  of  three  men  on  their 
editorial  page  staff,  in  addition 
to  the  editor.  Furthermore,  the 
editorial  writers  averaged  about 
.seven  years  younger  than  the 
e<litors.  A  majority  of  them 
held  liberal  arts  degrees. 

Average  age  is  51 

Statistics  developed  from  the 
data  provided  the  following  in¬ 
formation  on  the  editorial  page 
employees: 

The  average  age  of  respond¬ 
ing  editors  was  51.8  years.  In¬ 


comes  in  excess  of  $15,000  an¬ 
nually  were  reported  by  77.6 
percent  of  the  editors.  Over  83 
percent  had  college  degrees  and 
20  percent  had  earned  advanced 
degrees. 

More  than  44  percent  had 
been  editorial  writers  prior  to 
becoming  editorial  page  editor, 
and  more  than  half  had  l)een 
editors  less  than  eight  years. 
An  additional  36  percent  had 
been  editors  less  than  four 
years. 

College  degrees 

The  editorial  writers  were 
slightly  better  educated.  Over 
89  percent  reported  having  col¬ 
lege  degrees  but  only  19  per¬ 
cent  held  advancecl  degrees. 

Liberal  arts  degrees  were 
held  by  120  of  the  169  college 
graduates  who  were  editorial 
writers.  Journalism  degrees 
were  held  by  44  writers. 

The  average  age  for  the  staff 
writers  included  in  the  survey 
was  44.56  years. 


Want 
to  go 
over 
in 

Washington? 

Its 

decision-makers 
reach  for 
The  Star. 

Decision-makers  in  the 
Nation’s  Capital  read  The 
Star.  And  trust  it.  Year 
after  year,  independent 
polls  show  The  Star  first 
choice  for  both  fairness 
and  accuracy  among  the 
multiple-paper-reading 
members  of  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
gress.  What  a  wonderful 
climate  for  your  corpo¬ 
rate  advertising.  Talk 
about  it  with  Jlar  natio ri¬ 
al  ad  manager  Joseph 
Marsh.  Phone  202 — Lin¬ 
coln  3-5000. 
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